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Look  again. 

The  SAN  FRANaSCO  EXAMINER  is 
special  —  because  the  people  who  produce 
the  EXAMINER  strive  to  make  it  that  way. 

Every  edition  of  the  new  EXAMINER  is 
charged  with  energy.  Crammed  with  perti¬ 
nent  information.  Designed  with  a  fresh  face. 
And  absorbed  in  ideas. 

ideas  that  probe 
the  California  drought 
situation  in  a  series 
entitled  “The  Water 
Crisis". 

ideas  that  explore 
provocative  issues  in 
a  daily  feature  called 


GET  SOMETHING 


EXXTM 

READ  THE  EXAMINER 


“A  Hard  Look”  or  “Another  Way”. 

Ideas  expressed  as  only  EXAMINER 
columnists  can  do  —  with  wit,  with  wisdom. 
Art  Harris,  Dick  Nolan,  Guy  Wright,  and  Weils 
Twombiy  are  among  these  writers. 

And  ideas  about  life  styles  —  localized  in 
regional  editions,  highlighted  in  the  SATUR- 

- DAY  EXAMINER,  and 

generated  every  day 
in  the  colorful  EXAM¬ 
INER  SCENE. 

Any  publication 
can  look  like  a  news¬ 
paper,  but  it’s  what’s 
inside  that  counts. 
And  we’ve  got  it. 
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Ptesenling 
eight  vyays 
the  Chicago 
Tribune 
goes  after 

Ihe  young 
leodei: 


Ask  any  gcxxd  newspaper  person  about  those  pre¬ 
cious  young  readers,  and  you're  apt  to  get  a  similar 
appraisal.  They're  smarter,  more  aware,  than  the 
generations  that  have  gone  before.  Their  interests 
often  are  different.  The  demands  on  their  time 


You  aren't  going  to  reach  these  prospective  young 
readers  with  a  newspaper  that  takes  only  the  tradi¬ 
tional  approach.  Instead,  we  believe  today's  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  has  to  understand  and  respond 
with  intelligence  to  the  needs  of  its  present  and 


are  many. 


potential  audience. 


yiincure 


Everyone's  clickir^n  new  angles 


Is  picking  the  right  camera  posing  a  problem  ? 


Nobody'S  time  is  more  pre¬ 
cious  than  that  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  person.  That's  why  we 
help  business  people  start 
off  their  week  right  by  serv¬ 
ing  up  our  A.M.  Business  Re 
port  every  Monday.  It  pro¬ 
vides  helpfui  perspectives 
on  the  week  ahead.  On 
Wednesdays,  there's  a 
fuli-page  summary  on  the 
Chicago  scene. 


m 


The  late^  thinking  on  tuMt  nutritional  conttm^enips 


Feminique 
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Monday  am  business  report 


That  doesn't  mean  ignoring  key  hard  news  stories.  We  Below  are  outlined  some  of  the  things  we're  doing 

think  we  cover  those  as  well  as  anyone  in  the  business.  with  our  daily  paperto  meet  readers'  needs.  If  you 

What  it  does  mean  is  developing  lively,  helpful  fea-  would  like  to  see  more  of  what  the  Tribune  has  going 


ture  material  and  presenting  it  with  flair.  It  means  both  daily  and  Sunday,  write  for  a  free  two-week 

being  aware  that  a  reader's  time  is  as  precious  as  subscription  to  Bill  Rowe,  Marketing  Director,  Chicago 


your  own. 


Tribune,  435  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  60611. 


^g^,Tumtothe«^ 

(Ihicaao  (Tribune 


A  fast-paced  show  that 
keeps  the  Tribune's 
1,852,000  daily  readers  in 
tune  with  the  people,  events 
and  fads  that  make  con¬ 
temporary  living  so  zestful. 
Plus,  there's  an  all-star  cast 
of  critics  and  columiststhat 
appeal  to  the  young  and 
the  young  at  heart. 


Every  weekday,  Chicago , 
area  commuters  can  get  a 
nutshell  wrap-up  of  all  the 
news  of  the  day  simply  by 
flipping  to  the  back  of  our 
first  section.  There,  in  cap¬ 
sule  form,  are  summaries  of 
the  key  stories  with  page  re¬ 
ferrals  so  a  reader  can  get 
the  complete  run-down 
later.  Daily  Briefing  -  be¬ 
cause  we  know  a  reader's 
time  is  precious. 


That's  entertainment!  Plays, 
films,  restaurants,  concerts 
and  more  I  Weekend  read¬ 
ers  get  out  and  have  a  good 
time.  Just  ask  the  advertisers 
who  invested  in  Weekend 
796,794  lines  of  advertising 
in  1976.  They'll  tell  you 
Weekend  is  just  the  ticket 
for  reaching  a  young,  fun- 
loving  audience. 


More  Chicago  area  home 
hunters  and  home  owners 
turn  to  this  spectacular  show 
than  any  other  in  Chicago. 
With  the  Home  Guide  as  the 
foundation,  the  Tribune  car¬ 
ried  4,437,059  lines  of  real 
estate  display  advertising  in 
1976.  It's  custom-made  for 
real  estate,  home  furnishings 
home  I  mprovement  or  any 
home-related  advertising. 


lOur  hones  muat  be  built  far  eaccUeoee^ 
sodbeinhsmoiqr  viththelreiirlraiimeatr 
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TWo  firsts; 
three  seconds; 
in  AP  sports 
contest! 
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1-3— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Marriott  Inn,  Columbus. 


Way  to  gO;  team! 


At  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent,  we  tackle  sports  coverage  with 
the  same  hard-hitting  effort  we  use  in 
covering  government,  education,  politics, 
crime,  business  and  everything  else  in  the 
newspaper. 

We  hustle!  And  win  big  points  with  readers 
for  reportage  that  touches  all  bases. 

This  month,  Times-Independent  sports 
teams  scored  big  in  the  first  annual  national 
Associated  Press  Sports  Editors  association 
writing  and  editing  contest.  Evening 
Independent  was  a  big  winner,  with  first  place 
trophies  for  General  Excellence  (daily)  and 
Section  Makeup  among  newspapers  with 
circulation  under  50,000.  Times  Sports  won 
three  second  places,  in  Section  Makeup  and  in 
General  Excellence  for  both  daily  and  Sunday 
sections,  for  papers  with  over  50,000 
circulation. 

It  takes  skill,  concentration,  dedication  to 
deliver  the  news,  human  interest  features  and 
in-depth  investigative  stories  that  readers 
expect  from  these  sports  sections. 

AP  Sports  Editors  awards  attest  to  the 
championship  performance  of 
Times-Independent  sports  writers. 


Ilrtpraburri  oliniPB 

FLORIDAS  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


E\'ening  Independent 

The  People  Paper 


1-5 — ^American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Sheraton  Waikiki,  Hon¬ 
olulu. 

6 — Certified  Audit  of  Circulations,  Inc.,  Hyatt  Regency  O'Hare,  Chicago. 
6-7 — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference,  Virginia  Press  Association, 
Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach. 

6-7 — Ohio  Ad  Executives,  Marriott  Inn,  Columbus. 

6-8— California  Press  Photographers  Association,  Hyatt  Tahoe,  Incline 
Village,  California. 

6-6 — Ohio  Press  Women,  Hospitality  Motor  Inn,  Columbus. 

6-8 — Virginia  Press  Association  Old  Dominion  advertising  conference, 
Virginia  Beach. 

8-10— International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ),  Imperial 
Hotel,  Tokyo. 

8- 11 — New  York  State  Circulation  Management  Association,  Kutchers 

Country  Club,  Monticello,  N.Y. 

9- 13 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  and  U.S.  Suburban  Press,  Inc., 

Copley  Plaza,  Boston. 

12-13— Ohio  Newspaper  Association/Buckeye  Press  Production  Confer¬ 
ence,  Heuston  Woods  Lodge,  Oxford. 

12- 14 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Colonnades  Beach 

Hotel,  Singer  Island,  Palm  Beach  Shores. 

13- 15 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers  Association  regional  meet¬ 

ing,  Culinary  Institute  of  Technology,  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

15-18 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  arxl  Finance  Officers,  Diplomat 
Hotel,  Hollywood,  Florida. 

15-18 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  sales  promotion  confer¬ 
ence,  Atlanta  Hilton 

18- 21 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Greenbrier,  White 

Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

19- 20— Allied  Publishers,  Towne  Plaza,  Yakima,  Wash. 

19-20— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Myrtle  Beach  Hil¬ 
ton  Inn,  South  Carolina. 

19-21 — Florida  Press  Association,  Cocoa  Beach. 

22-25 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Washington 
Plaza  Hotel,  Seattle. 

24-26 — Canadian  Managing  Editors,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland. 

29— Pacific  Northwest  Daily  Newspaper  Editorial  Writers,  Sun  River,  Ore¬ 
gon. 


JUNE 

3-16— DRUPA  77,  International  Fair  Printing  and  Paper,  Duesseldorf, 
Germany. 

8-9— Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Hyatt  Regency  O'Hare,  Chicago. 

8- 10 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  arxf  Writers  Association,  regional  meet¬ 

ing,  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

9- 11 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Pine 

Tree  Point  Club,  Alexandria  Bay,  New  York. 

11- 18— ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference,  Anaheim  Conven¬ 

tion  Center,  Anaheim,  California. 

12- 17 — International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  Lorado  Taft 

Field  Campus,  Northern  Illinois  University,  Oregon,  III. 

15- 18 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Breckenridge  Pavil¬ 

ion,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

16- 18— Associated  Dailies  of  New  York,  Howard  Johnson  Motor  Inn, 

Plattsburg,  New  York. 

19-22 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Salt  Lake  Hilton, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

26-30 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  sales  conference. 
Shamrock  Hotel,  Houston. 

30-July  3 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  The  Mark.  Vail, 
Colorado. 


JULY 

7-8 — Buckeye  Press  Association,  Heuston  Woods  Lodge,  Oxford,  Ohio 

14-16 — Virginia  Press  Association,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs. 

17-20 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 
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Were  pleased  to  announce 
the  appointment  of  Gerald  Grotta  as 
Vice  President  ci  RMH  Research. 


A 


GERALD  GROTTA.  VICE  PRESIDENT 


RICHARD  HOCHHAGSER,  PRESIDENT 


We’re  excited  about  Gerald  Grotta  joining  the  RMH 
Research  team.  He  brings  to  RMH  a  newspaper 
background  ranging  from  printer  to  editor  on  both 
weeklies  and  dailies.  Jerry’s  newspaper  research 
studies  have  been  widely  published  in  leading  profes¬ 
sional  and  scholarly  journals.  He  holds  a  Ph.D.  in 
journalism  and  economics  and  has  a  wide  range  of 
practical  marketing  research  experience  with 
newspaper  clients. 

Heading  the  RMH  team  as  President  is  Richard 
Hochhauser  who  has  a  broad  background  in  news¬ 
paper  marketing  and  public  opinion  research.  Richard 
was  formerly  executive  vice  president  of  a  leading  re¬ 
search  firm.  He  holds  graduate  degrees  in  research 
and  marketing  and  has  been  a  university  lecturer  in 
these  fields. 

The  combined  talents  of  Jerry,  Richard  and  their 
supporting  staff  assure  RMH  clients  of  innovative  ap¬ 
proaches  to  solving  newspaper  problems  based 
on  extensive  newspaper,  marketing  and  re¬ 
search  experience. 

For  more  information  on  our  full  range  of  services, 
recent  client  list  research  and  consulting  capabilities  or 
requests  for  proposals,  write  or  call  us  today. 


in  Turnpike,  inc  ■  Ridgewc 


589  Franklin  Turnpike,  II  l\^l  Ridgewood,  NJ  07450 
(201)  447-6000 


In  these  times  of  high  costs  it's  good  to  know . . . 

ACB’s  Checking 
Proof  Service 
still  costs  less- 

cgsts  less  than 
doing  it  yourself! 

ACB  s  Checking  Proof  Service  is  still  a  SAVINGS 
TO  PUBLISHERS — not  an  extra  expense.  (Some 
papers  say  it  would  cost  them  two  to  four  times  as 
much  to  do  it  themselves!) 

The  reasons?  HIDDEN  COSTS — all  the  people 
and  paperwork  complexities  that  add  up  to  a  lot 
more  than  just  "tear  sheets.  "  No  wonder  virtually 
ail  U  S.  dailies  prefer  the  economy  of  ACB  Check¬ 
ing  Service.  Consider  .  .  . 

ACB  gives  you  not  only  lower  cost,  but  a  more 
complete  service  than  any  paper  itself  can  provide. 

ACB  checks  and  forwards  every  national  ad  in  your 
paper,  automatically,  to  the  agency  or  advertiser. 
(Certain  local  tearsheets  are  serviced,  too.) 

So  ACB  saves  you  overhead,  time,  energy  and 
money — in  record-keeping,  collecting  pages 
handling  requests,  typing,  mailing,  postage,  and  all 
the  detail  of  it. 

ACB  IS  able  to  do  all  this  for  you  at  lower  cost 
because  of  our  related  services  which  have  been 
developed  and  sold  to  manufacturers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Services  such  as  Newspaper  Advertising 
Research  and  Cooperative  Advertising  Administra- 
-tion — all  of  tremendous  value  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

It's  good  to  remember  that  our  old  news  is  still 
the  best  news  about  the  cost  of  checking  proof 
service. 

THE  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  Inc. 

Call  your  nearest  ACB  otfice — 353  Park  Avenue  South  New  York.  New  York 
10010.  Phone  212  685-7300  •  434  South  Wabash  Avenue  Chicago.  Illinois 
60605.  Phone  312 <922-2841  •  941  North  High  Street  Columbus.  Ohio  43201. 
Phone  614  294-4761  •  52  South  Second  Street.  Memphis.  Tennessee  38103. 
Phone  901  526-3281  •  20  Jones  Street  San  Francisco.  California  9410? 
Phone  415  626-6546 
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Newsbriefs 


Mobil  Oil  Co.  said  it  has  completed  its  study  of  reviving  the 
Long  Island  Press  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  unfeasible. 

The  Press,  located  in  Queens,  was  closed  down  by 
Newhouse  Newspapers  on  March  25.  At  the  time  of  the 
closing,  Herbert  Schmertz,  vicepresident  for  public  affairs 
for  Mobil,  said  his  company  was  interested  in  the  possibility 
of  reviving  the  newspaper. 

Mobil  retained  Theodore  W.  Kheel,  the  lawyer  who  has 
been  a  mediator  in  many  New  York  newspaper  contract  dis¬ 
putes,  to  examine  the  labor  situation  with  the  10  unions  that 
at  one  time  had  contracts  at  the  Press. 

Kheel  said  he  advised  Mobil  that  “there  wouldn't  be  any 
serious  problems”  in  that  area. 

Schmertz  said  “We  didn’t  feel  that  the  Press  would  enable 
us  to  do  the  things  we  wanted  to  do.” 

Schmertz  said  that  “the  location,  the  logistics  and  the 
restructuring  of  the  whole  thing  in  Queens”  made  acquiring 
the  Press  plant  unfeasible. 

Schmertz  said  Mobil  was  “still  interested  in  the  possibility 
of  a  publication  that  would  add  a  quality  voice  to  the  market.” 
He  said  that  Mobil  is  “not  actively  negotiating  with  any 
newspaper  at  this  time.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

Fannily  Weekly  is  “wholesome,  credible,  easy  to  read,  in¬ 
teresting,  a  friend  of  the  whole  family”  and  a  lot  of  other 
things,  according  to  statements  by  40  men  and  women  who 
participated  in  focus  group  seminars  in  four  cities  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  president-publisher  Morton  Frank  re¬ 
ported. 

Releasing  the  study’s  results  to  the  Family  Weekly  staff, 
and  to  executives  of  the  Family  Weekly  subscribing  news¬ 
papers  whose  readers  were  interviewed  by  RMH  Research 
of  Ridgewood,  N.J.,  Frank  also  indicated  that  a  consensus  in 
each  of  the  four  areas  surveyed  is  that  the  nationally  circu¬ 
lated  newspaper  magazine  is  “colorful,  good  looking,  read 
thoroughly.” 

The  studies  were  conducted  in  recent  months  with  readers 
of  the  Savannah  (Ga.  News  Press,  Asbury  Park,  (N.J.) 
Press,  Lima  (O.)  News  and  the  West  Covina,  Calif.  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Tribune.  Transcribed  reports  of  the  group 
discussions  conducted  by  Richard  M.  Hockhauser,  president 
of  RMH,  have  been  turned  over  to  the  publishers  of  the 
newspapers  for  their  use  in  any  way  they  see  fit,  Frank  said. 

*  «  * 

Sears  Roebuck  and  Co.  increased  its  1976  newspaper 
advertising  by  14%  and  its  local  television  expenditures  by 
\%  in  33  major  markets  for  which  data  on  both  media  are 
available,  according  to  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
Inc. 

The  Bureau  based  this  comparison  on  measurements  of 
newspaper  advertising  in  these  cities  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 
and  measurements  of  local  television  by  Broadcast  Adver¬ 
tisers  Reports,  Inc. 

Sears’  total  newspaper  advertising  in  the  33  markets  came 
to  $120.1  million  in  1976,  up  from  $105.1  million  in  1975.  Its 
local  television  usage  in  the  same  markets  amounted  to  $14.6 
million  in  1976  and  $14.5  million  in  1975. 

Christopher  Jackson,  a  bureau  vicepresident,  pointed  out 
that  Sears’  1976  advertising  performance  reverses  a  trend. 

Among  the  cities  in  which  Sears  cut  back  its  local  spot 
television  expenditures  last  year  were:  Chicago, — 20% 
Cincinnati, — 29%;  Dallas, — 22%;  Dayton, — 39%; 
Detroit, — 13%  Los  Angeles, — 28%;  New  York, — 13%; 
Tampa-St.  Petersburg, — 33%  and  Washington,  D.C., — 24%. 

Sears  increased  its  newspaper  advertising  in  28  of  the  33 
cities  in  the  comparison. 
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Increase 
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Clye  CurnitiB  SJems,  Hirrisliyi.  Pk  Maidiy.  Ftb.  7,  1977— 1 3 

Harrisburg  Airport 
use  up  by  30,000 

^30,000  more  passengers  liamsport,  State  College,  Altoona, 
International  Air-  WasliilBlQn  and  Philads 


/lOUS 


jer  ce 


Passenger  Traffic  Booms  at 
Harrisburg  International  Airport 

Harrisburg  International  Airport,  which  serves  most  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  is  the  third  busiest  airport  in 
Pennsylvania,  nudging  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  The  huge  airport  complex,  which  was  formerly  Olmsted 
Air  Force  Base,  serviced  about  30,000  more  passengers  in  1976  than  the  previous  year.  TWA  added  addi¬ 
tional  scheduled  flights  during  the  year  and  Allegheny  added  flights  of  a  smaller  M298  Mohawk  airliner. 
Passenger  traffic  topped  the  600,000  mark  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

HIA  is  just  one  of  the  reasons  why  Harrisburg  has  developed  into  a  key  market  in  the  Northeast. 

You  fly  into  Pennsylvania’s  third  marked'  when  you  land  an  ad  in  The  Harrisburg  Patriot-News. 


*in  air  travelers 

HARRISBURG 

PATRIOT-NEWS 


Newhouse  Newspapers 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


^ABP 


j  Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
'  of  Circulations 
Member  American 
Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 

6.  mo.  average  net  paid  December  31.  1976—24,827 
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Circulation  turnaround 

All  signs  point  to  an  improvement  in  total  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  for  daily  newspapers,  albeit  slight,  but  nevertheless  a 
turnaround  in  a  declining  total  that  has  concerned  news¬ 
paper  executives  for  the  last  three  years.  It  should  be  good 
news  to  ANPA  members  who  will  devote  a  full  afternoon  to 
circulation  topics  at  their  meeting  next  week  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

According  to  the  1977  Editor  &  Publisher  International 
Year  Book,  total  daily  net  paid  circulation  at  the  end  of  1976 
increased  to  about  61  million — 60,977,011 — a  gain  of  one-half 
of  one  percent  over  the  previous  year.  Circulation  for  morn¬ 
ing  dailies  increased  from  25,490,186  to  25,858,386  but 
evening  circulation  dropped  slightly  from  35,165,245  to 
35,118,625.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Hartford  Times  last  October  the  evening  total  would  have 
shown  an  increase. 

Circulation  gains  were  wide-spread  and  losses  were  spot¬ 
ty.  Thirty-three  states  plus  the  District  of  Columbia  showed 
increases  in  total  circulations;  37  states  showed  gains  in  the 
morning  field;  29  plus  D.C.  were  up  in  the  evening  field. 

There  is  still  a  gap  of  1.5  million  from  the  circulation  peak 
of  1972.  However,  no  one  has  been  able  to  pinpoint  how  much 
of  that  was  actual  loss  of  subscribers  and  how  much  of  it  was 
self-imposed  by  conservation  efforts  of  newspapers  them¬ 
selves. 

Major  projects  have  been  and  are  being  developed  for  an 
industry-wide  effort  to  sell  the  Total  Newspaper — to  im¬ 
prove  sales  efforts  to  readers  and  advertisers  as  well  as  to 
make  the  product  more  attractive  and  useful  to  both.  The 
best  newspaper  brains  are  combining  in  this  effort  to  make 
it  work  and  both  circulation  and  advertising  curves  will 
continue  upward  as  a  result  of  it. 

P.O.  stresses  money  not  service 

The  people  in  Washington  who  run  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
or  who  study  it  and  make  recommendations,  seem  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  by  curtailing  service  to  the  public  they 
can  make  money.  We  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  major  corporation 
that  has  made  a  success  of  this  over  the  long  run. 

Every  time  the  Postal  Service  has  reduced  its  services  it 
has  been  able  to  point  to  a  savings  in  operating  costs,  to  be 
sure.  But  it  has  always  been  temporary  because  it  has  invar¬ 
iably  brought  a  reduction  in  traffic  and  over  the  years  these 
measures  have  forced  major  users  of  the  Postal  Service  to 
find  alternate  methods  of  delivery. 

Suspension  of  mail  deliveries  on  Saturdays  will  save  the 
Postal  Service  millions  of  dollars,  no  doubt,  but  it  will  accel¬ 
erate  the  switch  of  users  to  other  delivery  services  and  de¬ 
stroy  just  a  little  bit  more  of  a  once  fine  and  proud  public 
service  organization. 
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Letters _ 

MINOR  ERROR 

My  reporters  have  standing  instruc¬ 
tions  that  they  must  always  carry  the 
strongest  comments  of  the  people  they 
write  about.  Your  recent  coverage  of  the 
National  News  Council’s  complaint 
against  me  omitted,  probably  inadver¬ 
tantly,  my  main  points. 

Our  story  about  Nicaragua’s  dictator 
Anastasio  Somoza,  as  I  told  your  report¬ 
er,  was  based  upon  confidential  economic 
profiles  maintained  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
Commerce  Department.  We  had  access 
to  these  summaries  and  had  every  reason 
to  believe  them. 

We  invited  the  Nicaraguan  govern¬ 
ment  to  comment  on  our  story  but  re¬ 
ceived  no  response  until  sevei^  weeks 
after  the  story  appeared.  Then  attorneys 
for  the  Nicaraguan  government  objected 
to  three  or  four  statements  in  the  column. 
We  told  the  lawyers  frankly  that  we 
trusted  our  own  government  more  than 
the  Nicaraguan  government.  But  we 
offered  to  correct  any  misstatements  that 
they  could  document. 

The  National  News  Council  criticized 
us  for  taking  so  long  to  make  the  retrac¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  it  took  Somoza’s  attorneys 
most  of  this  time  to  produce  the  evidence. 
We  studied  the  evidence  carefully  and 
concluded  that  we  had  been  wrong 
only  on  one  minor  matter.  We  had  re¬ 
ported  that  the  dictator’s  mother  was  the 
first  to  be  paid  for  earthquake  damages 
to  her  property.  But  the  evidence  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  attorneys  convinced  us  that 
she  was  among  the  first,  but  not  actually 
the  first.  This  was  the  only  correction 
we  made. 

The  National  News  Council  was  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  our  correction.  Somoza’s 
lawyers  were  completely  satisfied  with  it. 

Jack  Anderson 

Washington,  D.C. 


LOCAL  AUTONOMY  PRACTICED 

To  some  degree.  Congressman  Udall 
is  remembering  the  good  old  days  that 
never  were.  To  be  sure,  a  fair  number  of 
American  communities  a  generation  or 
two  ago  were  blessed  with  the  sort  of 
independent  publishers  he’s  talking  about 
— fearless  men  and  women,  rooted  in 
their  communities,  who  told  the  truth  as 
they  saw  it  and  fought  for  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  their  areas. 

But  unfortunately,  it’s  also  true  that 
this  was  simply  not  the  dominant  pattern. 
Many,  many  newspapers  across  this 
coutry  were  pervasively  mediocre,  pro¬ 
fessional  and  timid.  They  often  lacked 
the  economic  strength — or  will — to  resist 
the  special  interests. 

We  share  Congressman  Udall’s  con¬ 
cern  about  the  homogenization  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  in  our  newspapers,  we  put  great 
emphasis  on  resisting  that  tendency.  No 
less  than  Mr.  Udall,  we  “dread  the  day 
all  newspapers  look  and  read  alike.’’ 
But  any  impartial  examination  of  our 
newspapers  would  underscore  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  intention  of  letting  that 
happen. 

We  encourage  our  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  to  sink  their  own  roots  in  their  com¬ 
munities  and  states — and  a  fair  number  of 
them  already  had  those  roots  before  they 
assumed  their  present  jobs.  And  we  also 
encourage  them  to  tailor  their  newspa¬ 
pers  to  the  needs  and  flavor  and  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  their  particular  communities. 

We  believe  that  the  reader  should  be 
served  with  a  newspaper  that  is  com¬ 
plete,  interesting,  exciting,  fair  and  with 
information  essential  to  the  reader’s  daily 
life. 

Professionalism  and  commitment  are 
the  key  factors  in  this  happening.  These 
factors  are  not  a  funcflon  of  individual 
vs.  group  ownership. 

Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr. 
(Chapman  is  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Knight-Ridder  Inc.) 
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Boston^  waking  iq>  to  it. 


Apparently,  all  our  hard  getting  better  all  the  time.  good,  clear,  unbiased  reporting, 

work  is  paying  off.  What’s  going  on  at  the  Herald?  Which  is  probably  why 

The  Herald  today  is  a  A  lot  of  things:  New  features,  more  and  more  people  are  taking 

brighter,  breezier,  easier-to-read  new  writers,  new  columnists,  a  good,  close  look  at  the  Boston 

newspaper.  A  newspaper  that’s  a  whole  new  attitude.  With  a  lot  of  Herald  American. 

Thafs  ri^t.The  Herald. 


April  23,  1977 
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Kid  from  Brooklyn  wins 
Pulitzer  for  Lufkin  News 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Newspapers  might  do  well  to  take  a 
chance  with  a  fresh  out-of-college 
reporter — particularly  if  he  looks  promis¬ 
ing,  and  indicates  he  could  stick  to  an 
assignment. 

He  could  win  his  newspaper  a  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize. 

Ken  Herman,  22,  a  native  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.Y.,  had  applied  to  about  150  diffe¬ 
rent  newspapers  for  a  job  when  he  was 
getting  out  of  Florida  Atlantic  University 
in  Miami. 

When  he  was  starting  to  weary,  a 
woman  suggested  the  Lufkin  (Tex.) 
News,  a  Cox  Newspaper  with  a  little 
over  12,000  circulation.  The  News  hired 
Herman  in  August  1975. 

Because  of  Herman’s  turning  a  routine 
obituary  into  a  search  for  better 
answers — through  the  urging  of  his  edi¬ 
tor  Joe  Murray,  36 — the  Lufkin  News 
can  boast  of  the  1977  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Public  Service. 

Last  year  another  small  newspaper, 
the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  News,  won  the 
Gold  Medal — for  its  expose  of  Teamster 
activities  in  the  state. 

The  Pulitzer  jury  was  impressed  with 
the  Lufkin  News  because  “a  small  news¬ 
paper  with  limited  resources,  chose  last 
March  not  to  settle  for  the  official  expla¬ 


nation  of  a  local  marine’s  training  camp 
death.”  Herman’s  stories  led  to  funda¬ 
mental  reform  in  the  recruiting  and  train¬ 
ing  practices  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps. 

Herman’s  first  story  March  16,  1976, 
began:  “Lynn  (Bubba)  McClure,  20, 
joined  the  Marines  to  become  a  man  and 
make  his  family  proud  of  him.  ‘I  can’t 
wait  to  show  you  my  uniform,’  he  had 
written  his  mother.  Today,  wearing  that 
dress  blue  uniform,  he  was  buried  in  a 
flag-draped  casket.  As  he  was  lowered 
into  his  grave,  two  questions  puzzled  his 
family  and  those  who  knew  him  ...” 
They  were  how  had  a  tenth-grade  drop¬ 
out  with  learning  disabilities  passed  the 
Marine  entrance  tests?  And  why,  despite 
protective  football  helmet  and  face 
mask,  had  McClure  suffered  fatal  brain 
damage  during  combat  training  exercises 
with  padded  sticks? 

McClure’s  uncle,  the  News  told  Editor 
&  Publisher,  had  come  into  the  news¬ 
paper  with  the  questions.  He  talked  with 
editor  Murray,  who  assigned  the  story  to 
Herman,  who  “kept  on  it.” 

The  obituary  was  followed  with  six 
probing  stories  and  two  editorials  in  the 
next  10  days,  and  over  the  next  months 
were  about  several  dozen  stories,  con¬ 
tinuing  through  Nov.  11.  U.S.  Rep. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Lufkin  pursued  the 
inquiry  in  Washington.  The  Associated 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 


Pulitzer  Prize  Winners 
Public  Service — Lufkin  (Tex.)  News 
General  Local  Reporting — Margo  Hus¬ 
ton,  Milwaukee  Journal 
Special  Local  Reporting — Acel  Moore, 
Wendell  Rawls  ir., Philadelphia  Inquirer 
National  Reporting — Walter  Mears,  As¬ 
sociated  Press 

International  Reporting — No  award 
Editorial  Writing — Warren  L.  Lerude, 
Foster  Church,  Norman  F.  Cardoza, 
Reno  Evening  Gazette  and  Nevada  State 
Journal 

Editorial  Cartooning — Paul  Szep,  Boston 
Globe 

Spot  News  Photography — Neal  Ulevich, 
Associated  Press;  Stanley  Forman,  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  American 
Feature  Photography — Robin  Hood, 
Chattanooga  News-Free  Press 
Commentary — George  F.  Will,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Writers  Group 
Criticism — William  McPherson,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post 


Press  and  other  newspaper  brought  the 
questions  to  national  attention.  A  Presi¬ 
dential  inquiry  was  ordered,  a  Congres¬ 
sional  investigation  begun. 

The  Lufkin  News  learned  the  Marines 
had  used  fake  names  to  hide  recruiting 
mistakes,  possibly  to  meet  quotas.  Sev¬ 
eral  Marine  officers  were  suspended 
and  mock  bayonet  fighting  at  McClure’s 
training  camp  was  stopped.  Courts  mar¬ 
tial  heard  testimony  about  inhumane 
treatment  of  recruits.  And  a  House  sub¬ 
committee  issued  a  report  with  a  long  list 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


Pulitzers 

(Continued  from  page  11} 


STANLEY  FORMAN  of  the  Boston 
Herald  American  shared  the  1977 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  spot  news  photog¬ 
raphy  for  this  picture  titled  'The  Soil¬ 
ing  of  Old  Glory."  It  was  made  April  5 
1976,  during  an  anti-bussing  dem¬ 
onstration  by  white  students  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  demonstrator  is  wielding  the 
American  flag  pole  against  a  black 
lawyer  who  had  been  walking  by  on 
his  way  to  a  meeting. 


NEAL  ULEVICH  of  the  Associated 
Press  shared  the  1977  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  spot  news  photography  for  a  series 
of  photographs  of  disorder  and  brutal¬ 
ity  in  the  streets  of  Bangkok.  This  is 
one  of  them,  made  October  6,  1976, 
showing  a  rightist  about  to  strike  the 
lifeless  body  of  a  hanged  student  out¬ 
side  Thammasat  University,  following 
demonstrations. 


PAUL  SZEP  of  the  Boston  Globe  won 
the  1977  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial 
cartooning  for  his  work  during  1976. 
This  is  one  example,  published  August 


San  Francisco  Examiner 
wins  Roy  Howard  Award 


The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  this 
week  announced  the  1976  winners  of  its 
five  journalism  awards  and  presented 
prizes  totalling  $21,000,  the  largest- 
amount  offered  in  American  journalism 
in  recognition  of  professional  excellence. 

Newspapers  and  newspeople  honored 
included  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  a 
winner  of  the  Roy  W.  Howard  Public 
Service  Award;  Carol  LeVam  McCabe, 
reporter.  Providence  Journal  and  Even¬ 
ing  Bulletin,  winner  of  the  Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  Award;  Tom  Turner,  editorial 
writer,  Ar/zo/ia  Daily  Star,  Tucson,  win¬ 
ner,  Edward  J.  Meeman  Conservation 
Award;  John  Harrison,  editorial  writer 
Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger,  winner  of  the 
Walker  Stone  Award;  and  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  winner  of  the  Edward  Willis 
Scripps  First  Amendment  Award,  estab¬ 
lished  this  year  to  recognize  outstanding 
public  service  in  the  cause  of  a  free 
press. 

Recipient  of  a  bronze  plaque  and  a 
cash  prize  of  $2,(X)0,  the  Examiner  was 
cited  for  a  series  of  articles  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst  III  and  Lynn  Ludlow, 
titled  “The  Paper  Farmers,”  based  on  a 
three-month  investigation  which  showed 
how  vast  sums  of  federal  money  in¬ 


tended  for  small  farmers  in  the  West- 
lands  Water  District  of  California  went 
instead  to  absentee  owners  and  insiders 
in  huge  corporations. 

Altogether,  with  editorials  and  articles 
by  other  Examiner  writers,  the  series 
consisted  of  17,000  words  in  seven  parts. 
It  has  already  resulted  in  bureaucratic 
rule  changes,  the  resignation  of  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  government  project  and  judi¬ 
cial  action  suspending  further  land  sales 
until  policy  is  clarified  by  new  legisla¬ 
tion. 

KMOX-tv,  St.  Louis,  was  the  broad¬ 
cast  winner  of  the  Howard  Award, 
named  for  Roy  W.  Howard,  late  editor  of 
the  N.  Y.  World  Telegram  &  Sun  and 
president  of  the  E.W.  Scripps  Co. 

Also  presented  in  the  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Howard  award  were  runner- 
up  prizes  of  $1,000  each,  to  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin,  for  a 
comprehensive  expose  of  influence¬ 
buying  involved  in  obtaining  admission 
to  professional  schools;  and  to  the  Santa 
Fe  (N.M.)  Reporter,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  for  exposing  a  wholesale  under¬ 
assessment  of  property  which  deprived 
the  community  of  thousands  of  dollars 
of  tax  revenues. 


McCabe  received  a  $1,000  cash  award 
and  bronze  plaque,  presented  each  year 
to  a  journalist  who  best  exemplifies  the 
late  Ernie  Pyle’s  memorable  approach  to 
reporting:  portraying  reality  through  the 
experiences  and  thoughts  of  everyday, 
average  people. 

McCabe’s  winning  entry,  which  was 
chosen  from  among  250  entries,  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  judges,  “an  evocative  and 
appealing  series  based  on  visits  to  the 
original  13  American  colonies,  where  she 
talked  to  today’s  counterparts  of  the  un¬ 
heralded  farmers,  artisans  and  house¬ 
wives  who  helped  to  create  the  United 
States  200  years  ago. 

“Her  sensitive  ear  for  quotes  and  her 
life-like  descriptive  writing  are  in  the 
best  tradition  of  Ernie  Pyle.” 

A  second-place  award,  and  $500,  was 
presented  to  Anne  Keegan  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  for  a  compelling  col¬ 
lection  of  human  interest  feature  articles 
on  ordinary  citizens  who  suddenly  came 
into  the  news.  “Keegan,”  the  judges 
said,  “wrote  of  their  trials  or  their 
triumphs  with  the  same  warmth  and 
craftsmanship  that  Pyle  possessed.” 

Turner  received  the  Meeman  Award, 
named  after  the  late  conservation  editor 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  for  his 
writing  about  water  problems  in  his  re¬ 
gion.  The  first  in  his  state  to  correlate  the 
work  of  dozens  of  scattered  and  separate 
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ScrippS'Howard  Foundation  Journalism  Award  winners 


E.  W.  SCRIPPS  FIRST  AMENDMENT  AWARD 
$2,5(K)  and  bronze  plaque  to: 

Honolulu  Advertiser 
Special  Mention  to: 

Winsted  (Conn.)  Evening  t  itizen 

ROY  W.  HOWARD  PUBLIC  SERVICE  AWARDS 

Newspaper  Division 

$2,000  and  bronze  plaque  to: 

San  Francisco  Examiner 
Runners-up 

$1,(X)0  and  citations  to: 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Santa  Fe  (N.M.)  Reporter 
Special  Mention: 

Boston  Globe 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram 

Hartford  Courant 

Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 
$1,000  and  bronze  plaque  to: 

Carol  LeVam  McCabe,  Providence  Journal  Bulletin 
Second  Place 
$500  to: 

Anne  Keegan,  Chicago  Tribune 

WALKER  STONE  EDITORIAL  WRITING  AWARD 
First  Prize 

$1,000  and  certificate  to: 

John  Harrison,  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger 
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Second  Prize 

$500  and  certificate  to: 

Phil  Week  and  Russell  Cooke, 

Bucks  County  (Pa.)  Courier-Times 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  CONSERVATION  AWARDS 
Grand  Prize 

$2,500  and  certificate  to: 

Tom  Turner,  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson 
First  prize  (papers  over  100,0(X)  circulation) 

$2,000  and  certificate  to: 

Alan  McConagha,  Minneapolis  Tribune 
First  Prize  (papers  under  100,(X)0  circulation) 

Art  Carey,  Bucks  County  (Pa.)  Courier  Times 
Second  Prize 
$1,000  and  certificates  to: 

Papers  over  I(X),000  circulation 

Charles  Patrick,  St.  Petersburg  Times 

Papers  under  100,000  circulation 

Tom  Roberts,  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times 

Special  Mention 

Papers  over  100,000  circulation 

Harold  Scarlett,  Houston  Post 

James  J.  Fisher,  Kansas  City  Times 

Christine  Russell,  Washington  Star 

Paul  Hayes,  Milwaukee  Journal 

Special  Mention 

Papers  under  100,000  circulation 
Fredric  U.  Dicker,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 
Don  Haskins,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 
Whitney  Gould,  Capital  Times,  Madison,  Wise. 
Kenneth  Robison,  Idaho  Statesman,  Boise 
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ANPA’s  Frisco  meeting 
ioaded  with  trade  news 


Publishers  will  waste  no  time  getting 
into  the  nitty-gritty  of  the  business  April 
25-27  at  the  91st  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  held  this  year  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  in  San  Francisco.  “Getting  Your 
Management  Act  Together:  Today  and 
Tomorrow”  is  the  theme. 

And  to  top  it  off.  Dr.  James  R. 
Schlesinger,  assistant  to  President  Car¬ 
ter,  former  director  of  the  CIA  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense,  is  to  deliver  the  main 
address  at  the  AN  PA  Convention  Lun¬ 
cheon  at  12:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  April 
27,  elaborating  on  mandatory  fuel  con¬ 
servation  measures. 

Schlesinger  is  slated  to  become  the 
head  of  the  Carter  Administration's  new 
energy  agency  when  established  by  Con¬ 
gress.  His  appearance  at  the  convention 
follows  President  Carter’s  scheduled  an¬ 
nouncement  of  new  energies  policies. 

Dr.  Willis  W.  Harman,  associate  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Social 
Policy  of  Stanford  University,  gives  an 
overview  of  the  Western  World’s  future. 

“The  Future  and  Newsprint”  is  the 
topic  of  Thomas  J.  Bell,  president  of 
Abitibi  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Cana¬ 
da.  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Vanderslice,  vice- 
president  and  group  executive  for  the 
Special  Systems  and  Products  Group  of 
General  Electric  Company,  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  speaks  on  “technology.” 

There  are  “Give  and  Take”  sessions 
Tuesday  morning  dealing  with  12  topics: 
government  affairs,  circulation,  shop¬ 
pers,  zoned  editions,  teleconrmunica- 
tions,  readership,  EEOC,  libel/privacy, 
community  papers,  financial  manage¬ 
ment,  the  ABC’s  of  front  end  systems 
and  OSHA.  A  concurrent  session  on  tax 
laws  and  estate  planning  is  set  to  explain 
wills,  trusts,  gifts,  contracts  and  insur¬ 
ance. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
after  that,  presents  a  sales  report  for  the 
year. 

Highlighting  Tuesday  afternoon  are 
group  discussion  sessions.  Each  of  the 
chairmen  (C.  Gordon  Bell,  president  and 
general  manager,  Gardner  (Mass.) 
News,  Vince  Spezzano,  Cocoa  Today 
publisher,  and  Perry  J.  Bolton,  vice- 
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president  of  corporate  development,  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun)  asked  publishers  in  their  cir¬ 
culation  group  to  send  in  the  best  ideas 
they  had  for  the  year.  Spezzano,  for  in¬ 
stance,  sorted  out  eight  from  the  100 
ideas  he  received.  One  tells  a  better  way 
to  cover  government;  another  how  to  get 
microfilming  done  at  no  expense. 

Drs.  Walter  Menninger  and  Tobias 
Brocher,  of  the  Menninger  Foundation, 
Topeka,  Kan.,  deal  with  the  topic  of 
“Stress:  Can  You  Live  Without  It  or 
How  Much  Can  You  Tolerate?”  Several 
spouses’  views  are  shared  by  Jean  Alice 
Small,  associate  editor/publisher  of  the 
Kankakee  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal,  and  Mrs. 
Joe  R.  Seacrest,  whose  husband  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  and 
Journal,  vicechairman  of  the  board  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Journal. 

Mrs.  Small’s  husband,  Len  H.  Small, 
publisher  of  the  Kankakee  Journal,  is 
ANPA  treasurer.  He  gives  a  report  at  the 
ANPA  Annual  Meeting  Wednesday 
morning  at  9  a.m.,  followed  by  a  report 
of  the  membership  from  John  M.  Jones, 
publisher  of  the  Greeneville  (Tenn.)  Sun; 
there  is  memorial  necrology  from  Frank 
A.  Daniels  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  &  Observer  and  Times,  and 
then  a  secretary’s  report  from  Dolph  C. 
Simons  Jr.,  Lawrence  (Kan.)  Journal- 
World  publisher.  After  a  nominating  re¬ 
port  from  Harold  W.  Anderson,  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald  publisher,  new  of¬ 
ficers  and  directors  are  elected. 

The  Monday  morning  UPI  breakfast, 
traditionally  opening  the  convention, 
was  changed  to  Tuesday  at  noon.  K. 
Rupert  Murdoch,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Post,  addresses 
that  gathering. 

The  other  big  Tuesday  event  is  the 
ANPA  Convention  Dinner/Dance  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom,  with  Rollan  D.  Melton, 
ANPA  director  and  president  of  Speidel 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Reno,  Nev.,  as  mas¬ 
ter  of  ceremonies.  There  is  a  Revue: 
“That’s  Entertainment???”  featuring 
“The  San  Faults”:  Richard  D.  Smyser, 
editor  of  the  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak 
Ridger,  Claire  Jinks,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  L. 
D.  McAlister,  managing  editor,  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal,  and  Robert  H.  Johnson, 


managing  editor,  the  Associated  Press. 
Pat  Buttram  is  the  comedian.  Preceding 
the  event.  King  Features  hosts  a  recep¬ 
tion,  with  guests  Milton  Caniff,  Ronald 
Reagan  and  Nicholas  von  Hoffman.  The 
Banshees’  show,  an  annual  event  for  40 
years,  was  unable  to  be  held  in  San 
Francisco,  King  Features  Syndicate  said. 

NLRB  speaker 

Betty  Southard  Murphy,  chairman  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
gives  an  address  at  10:30  a.m.  Monday. 
News  reports  say  Republican  Murphy  is 
to  be  replaced  by  Democrat  John  H. 
Fanning.  Murphy  claims  to  increase  the 
board’s  productivity,  but  Democrats 
have  said  she  spends  a  lot  of  time  travel¬ 
ing  and  politicking. 

Following  her  talk,  Giles  Padel,  corpo¬ 
rate  manager  with  Harte-Hanks  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  address¬ 
es  the  issue  of  personnel  practices.  Ar¬ 
thur  Mendelson,  attorney  with  Littler, 
Mendelson,  Fastiff  &  Tichy,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  discusses  the  “EEOC — Variable 
Wage  Scales.”  James  E.  Burgess,  vice- 

(Continued  on  page  10 1) 

MONDAY,  APRIL  25 

7.30  a.m.  Hospitality  Time,  courtesy  E&P, 

Ballroom  and  Lounge 

8:00  a.m.  Chairman's  Keynote  Breakfast,  Grand 

Ballroom 

9:30  a  m.  ANPA  Labor  and  Personnel  Relations 

to  Conference. 

12:00  noon  Terrace  Room 

10:00  a  m.  AP  Meeting,  Gold  Room 

12:00  noon  AP(Cash  Bar)  Reception  and  Luncheon, 

Grand  Ballroom  and  Lounge 

3:00  p.m  ANPA  General  Session,  Terrace  Room 

4:30  p.m.  Adjourn 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  26 

8:00  a  m.  ANPA  Give  and  Take  Round  Table 

Sessions.  Venetian  Room 

8:00  a.m  ANPA  Tax  Laws  and  Estate  Planning 

Conference.  Gold  Room 

10:30  a.m.  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 

Presentation,  Terrace  Room 

12:00  noon  UPI  (Cash  Bar)  Reception  and 

Luncheon.  Grand  Ballroom  and 
Lounge 

2:45  p.m.  ANPA  Group  Circulation  Discussion 

Sessions 

Under  20.000  circ.  Terrace  Room 
20.000-75.000  circ.  Gold  Room 
Over  75.000  circ.  Venetian  Room 

4:45  p.m  Adjourn 

6:00  p.m  Reception,  courtesy  King  Features. 

Terrace  Room 

7:30  p  m  ANPA  Dinner/Dance  (Black  Tie 

Optional).  Grand  Ballroom 
Ballroom  doors  open  at  7:00  p  m 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  27 


9:00  a  m 
9:30  a  m 
12:00  noon 


3:00  p  m 
4:30  p  m. 


ANPA  Annual  Meeting.  Terrace  Room 
ANPA  General  Session,  Terrace  Room 
ANPA  (Cash  Bar)  Reception  and 
Luncheon,  Grand  Ballroom  and 
Lounge 

ANPA  General  Session.  Terrace  Room 
Convention  Adjourns 
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Carter  to  phone  editors 
at  ASNE  meeting 


President  Jimmy  Carter  will  address 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  annual  meeting  in  Honolulu  on 
May  3  by  telephone  from  the  White 
House. 

The  President,  who  was  invited  to  at¬ 
tend,  is  scheduled  to  telephone  his  re¬ 
marks  at  10:30  A.M.  Honolulu  time  on 
Tuesday  about  15  minutes  before  a 
scheduled  session  on  “President  Car¬ 
ter’s  First  One  Hundred  Days,”  begins. 

A  four-hour  press/law  workshop — 
featuring  a  panel  of  some  30  editors  and 
judges,  reporters  and  lawyers,  police  of¬ 
ficers  and  prosecutors — will  comprise 
one  of  many  features  planned  for  the 
convention. 

Other  newspaper  problems  the  editors 
will  explore  include  the  threats  to  a  free 
press  in  the  Third  World,  the  growing 
concentration  of  ownership  of  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  future  of  American  intel¬ 
ligence  operations. 

An  ASNE  “first”  is  proposed  with 
7:15  a.m.  coffee  sessions  wherein  editors 
may  quiz  speakers  from  the  day  before 
or,  if  they  prefer,  hear  presentations  on 
Hawaiian  history  and  folklore  or  on  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Pacific  military  command. 

The  1977  convention,  presided  over  by 
president  George  Chaplin  (Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser),  will  get  under  way  Sunday, 
May  1,  with  three  consecutive  work¬ 
shops  arranged  by  ASNE  program 
chairman  A.  A.  Smyser  (Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin).  The  sessions  will  be  held 
in  the  Sheraton  Waikiki  Hotel. 

From  8:30  till  9:30  a.m.,  the  subject  of 
the  workshop  will  be  readership.  It  will 
feature  Leo  Bogart,  general  manager  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  a 
sociologist  who’s  done  research  for 
years  in  the  field  of  public  opinion  about 
newspapers. 

From  9:30  till  10:30  a.m.,  the  editors 
will  hear  experts  delve  into  the  mysteries 
of  graphics,  customized  editions,  and 
other  innovations. 

Panelists  will  be  Reg  Murphy  (San 
Francisco  Examiner),  Robert  Haiman 
(St.  Petersburg  Times),  and  Carol  Sutton 
(Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times). 
Edward  D.  Miller  (Allentown  Call- 
Chronicle)  will  act  as  moderator. 

At  10:30  a.m.,  and  continuing  till  11:45 
a.m.  Joe  R.  Seacrest  (Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal)  will  conduct  a  session  on  “Au¬ 
tomated  Libraries.”  Participants, hoped 
for  at  this  writing  will  be  Librarians  Ken 
Hayes  (Los  Angeles  Times).  Janice 
Lewis  (Chicago  Sun-Times),  George 
Collins  (Boston  Globe),  David  Rhydwen 
(Toronto  Globe  and  Mail)  and  also  John 
C.  Long,  assistant  to  the  executive  editor 
(Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times). 
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The  afternoon  of  Sunday,  May  1 ,  will 
be  free  until  time  for  a  “Lei  Day  Aloha” 
reception,  to  be  attended  by  the  Aloha 
Week  Royal  Court  of  old  Hawaii,  with 
introductions  by  Jack  Lord,  star  of  the 
television  series,  Hawaii  5-0.  The  week’s 
program  follows: 

MONDAY,  MAY  2. 

7:15  a.m. — Coffee  session  on  Hawaii 
as  well  as  other  sessions  for  speaker 
questioning. 

8:30  a.m. — Opening  of  the  convention 
proper  by  President  Ch^lin,  with  wel¬ 
come  by  Hawaii  Governor  George  R. 
Ariyoshi. 

8:35-9:30  a.m. — A  look  into  the  future 
of  Asia  with  Herman  Kahn  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Institute.  Edward  R.  Cony  (Wall 
Street  Journal)  wUl  moderate. 

9:45-10:45  a.m. — “China-Inside  and 
Out,”  by  Doak  Barnett  (Brookings  In¬ 
stitution)  and  Richard  H.  Solomon  (Rand 
Corporation).  Creed  C.  Black  (Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader)  will  be  moderator. 

10:45-12:15  p.m. — Business  session, 
with  reports  from  officers  and  committee 
chairmen. 

12:45  p.m. — Luncheon.  Speaker: 
Nobuhiko  Ushiba,  advisor  to  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Government  of  Jiq)an, 
and  a  former  Japanese  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States. 

2:30-3:30  p.m. — “The  Growing  Con¬ 
centration  of  Newspaper  Ownership — 
Good  or  Bad?”  a  presentation  by  Allen 
H.  Neuharth,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  with  reac¬ 
tions  and  questions  from  Eugene  Patter¬ 
son  (St.  Petersburg  Times),  who  is  in  line 
to  succeed  Chaplin  as  ASNE  President, 
and  John  Seigenthaler  (Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean).  Robert  P.  Clark  (Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times)  will  serve 
as  moderator. 

3:30-4:30  p.m. — “The  American  Intel¬ 
ligence  Community  and  Its  Future,” 
presented  by  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
of  Hawaii,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  with  William 
H.  Hornby  (Denver  Post)  ASNE  Trea¬ 
surer,  as  moderator. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  3 

7:15  a.m. — Coffee  session  on  the 
American  military  command  in  the 
Pacific,  with  other  sessions  to  allow 
questioning  of  speakers. 

8:45-9:45  a.m. — “East-West  Perspec¬ 
tives  on  Business”  presented  by  Akio 
Morita  of  Tokyo  (President  of  Sony)  and 
Herbert  C.  Comuelle  of  Honolulu  (Pres¬ 
ident  of  Dillingham  Corp.)  with  Thomas 
Winship  (Boston  Globe)  as  moderator. 


10-11  a.m. — “Asia  Overview,”  pre¬ 
sented  by  Peter  R.  Kann  (Asian  Wall 
Street  Journal)  and  Derek  Davies  (Far 
Eastern  Economic  Review),  both  based 
in  Hong  Kong.  David  Laventhol  (News- 
day)  wiU  moderate. 

11  a.m.-Noon — “President  Carter’s 
First  One  Hundred  Days,”  discussed  by 
David  Broder  (Washington  Post),  Joseph 
B.  Pailiam  (Macon  News),  Yuldo  Mat¬ 
suyama  (Asahi  Shimbun),  with  John  C. 
Quinn  (Gannett  Newspapers)  acting  as 
moderator. 

12:30  p.m.  Luncheon.  Speaker: 
Charles  L.  Schultze,  chairman  of  the 
President’s  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
crs* 

2:15-3:45  p.m.— “The  Third  World 
and  the  Press,”  presented  by  Olof 
Wahlgren  (Sydsvenska  Dagbladet),  of 
Malmo,  Sweden,  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  International  Press 
Institute;  Clayton  Kirkpatrick  (Chicago 
Tribune)',  Teodoro  Valencia  (Philippine 
Daily  Express)  who  is  president  of  the 
Manila  Overseas  Press  Club;  and  Roger 
Tatarian  (retired  editor.  United  Press 
International).  Anthony  Day  (Los 
Angeles  Times)  will  moderate. 

3:45-4:30  p.m. — ^“Covering  the  Media” 
with  David  Shaw  (Los  Angeles 
Times).  Katharine  Graham  (Washington 
Post),  moderator. 

5:30  p.m.  Sunset  cocktail  cruise  off 
Diamond  Head. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  4 

7:15  a.m. — Coffee  session  on 
Hawaiian  history  and  folklore,  featuring 
Russell  Apple,  historian  of  the  U.S.  Na¬ 
tional  Parit  Service  in  Hawaii;  other  ses¬ 
sions  will  allow  questioning  of  earlier 
speakers. 

8:30  a.m. -12:30  p.m. — Press/law 
workshop,  co-sponsored  with  the  Ford 
Foundation.  Two  discussion  leaders, 
each  for  two  hours:  Professors  Charies 
R.  Nesson  and  Arthur  R.  Miller  (Har¬ 
vard  Law  School).  Fred  Friendly  (Ford 
Foundation)  will  act  as  discussant,  and 
Ralph  Otwell  (Chicago  Sun-Times)  and 
Clayton  Kirkpatrick  (Chicago  Tribune) 
will  act  as  moderators.  Seating  for  this 
program  segment  will  be  theater-in-the- 
round,  and  the  following  will  respond  to 
hypothetical  case  studies,  much  in  the 
maimer  of  Northwestern  workshops. 

JUDGES — Hawaii  Supreme  Court 
Chief  Justice  William  S.  Richardson;  As¬ 
sociate  Justice  Baird  Kidwell;  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  Judge  Samuel  P.  King;  and 
Circuit  Court  Judges  Betty  Vitousek, 
Masato  Doi,  Arthur  Fong  and  Walter 
Heen. 

POLICE — Deputy  Police  Chief 
Eugene  Fletcher. 

LAWYERS— Russell  Cades,  David 
Dezzani,  William  Fleming,  William  F. 
(^inn,  and  University  of  Hawaii  Law 

(Continued  on  page  81) 
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THE  VIEW  FROM  THE  TOP  by  Milton  Rockmore 


As  a  businessman,  what 
attracted  you  to  newspapers? 


Dr.  Charles  T.  Beaird 

Former  chairman,  Beaird-Poulan  Saw  Co. 


(Shreveport  (La.)  Journal) 

I  first  saw  the  inside  of  a  newsp^er  when  I  was  a  kid  of  15 
or  16.  Tiie  scoutmaster  of  our  troop,  Joe  Roppolo,  editor  of 
the  Shreveport  Times,  now  an  English  professor  at  Tulane, 
would  let  me  help  out  from  time  to  time.  Proof  reading  was 
sure  heady  stuff  but  it  rarely  got  that  glamorous.  Most  of  the 
time  the  work  was  just  menial. 

My  business  career  started  in  the  family  steel  fabricating 
business  which  made  heavy  pressure  vessels.  Eventually  my 
brother  and  I  sold  the  family  business  and  bought  The  Poulan 
Saw  Company,  a  chain  saw  manufacturing  business.  In 
1966  I  decided  to  go  back  to  school  and  took  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  company.  My  wife  and  I  moved  to  New 
York  City  where  I  got  my  doctorate  in  philosophy  from 
Columbia  University.  Still  on  leave  as  chairman  from  The 
Beaird  Poulan  Company,  I  taught  philosophy  at  Centenary 
College,  a  small  four  year  liberal  aits  school.  In  1973  my 
brother  and  I  sold  the  company  to  The  Emerson  Electric 
Company. 

In  1976  just  about  25  years  after  I  had  first  set  foot  in  the 
Shreveport  Times,  I  became  owner  of  the  other  paper  in 
town.  1  devote  full  time  to  the  paper,  trying  to  learn  all  about 
newspaper  publishing.  Shreveport  is  a  joint  venture  city  and 
1  find  the  collaboration  of  the  Journal  and  Times  on  produc¬ 
tion,  circulation  and  advertising  extremely  helpful.  No,  1 
don't  find  it  a  complicated  or  confusing  mechanism  that 
spawns  favoritism  or  slanted  advertising  solicitation. 

I've  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  editorial  page  and  I 
suppose  I  spend  more  time  there  than  anywhere  else.  I've 
found  my  training  in  logical  discourse  and  in  writing  suc¬ 
cinctly  and  clearly  very  helpful  in  editorial  work.  I've  even 
had  the  temerity  to  hide  behind  academic  credentials  in  a 
new  field  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  acquisition. 

My  years  in  manufacturing  have  also  been  helpful.  Instead 
of  a  fabricated  product.  I'm  now  concerned  with  a  high 
volume,  low  cost  product  made  of  newsprint.  As  a  mass 
produced  product  it  is  susceptible  to  cost  costing  and  effi¬ 
ciency  just  like  any  other  volume  product. 

The  editorial  side,  where  we  purvey  ideas  and  set  up 
marker  buoys  for  viewpoints  and  attitudes,  is  where  the 
product  difference  originates.  This  is  what  sets  us  apart  from 
competition. 

Our  circulation,  which  has  been  declining  during  the  past 
several  years,  I  think  has  now  leveled  off.  We're  only  in  this 
a  few  months  so  it's  a  little  early  to  tell  how  the  profitability 
picture  is  progressing.  Yes,  we  would  be  interested  in  new. 
worthwhile  newspaper  properties,  but  we're  not  actively 
seeking  them  just  now.  I've  got  too  much  to  learn  right  here. 
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Kari  Eller 

President,  Combined  Communications  Corporation 
Phoenix,  Arizona 


(Cincinnati  Enquirer) 

The  opportunity  to  extend  our  media  business  into  news¬ 
papers,  a  new  area  for  us,  was  very  appealing.  We  started  in 
outdoor  advertising — that's  where  you  literally  have  to  sell 
advertising  from  the  ground  up;  sorry,  no  pun  intended — and 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


Charles  T.  Beaird  Karl  Eller 


Henry  A.  Satterwhite  Joe  Allbritton 


(This  report  was  prepared  ex¬ 
pressly  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
by  Milton  Rockmore,  who 
writes  the  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated  newspaper  column,  “The 
View  From  The  Top”  in  which 
leading  personalities  and  ex¬ 
perts  answer  questions  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  Rockmore  Co.,  32 
Orchard  Hill  Lane,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.  06830.) 
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Convention  Reports 

296  on  AN  PA  committees 
watch  industry  trends 


The  286  men  and  10  women  who  serve  on  committees  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  stay  alert 
to  the  needs  and  the  trends  of  the  industry. 

Their  summary  reports  to  the  annual  convention  in  San 
Francisco  will  point  with  alarm  to  some  governmental  ac¬ 
tions  that  would  affect  the  newspaper  business,  hail  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  judicial  gag  orders,  cite  progress  in  rebuilding  circula¬ 
tion,  and  prod  labor  unions  with  the  news  that  “every  struck 
newspaper  in  1976  continued  to  print  and  distribute,”  except 
for  a  few  brief  and  sporadic  stoppages. 

ANPA  has  20  working  committees  which  function  with  the 
staff  officers.  Several  of  the  men  drawn  from  the  executive 
personnel  of  member  newspapers  served  in  multiple 
capacities  on  as  many  as  three  committees. 

Committee  assignments  for  the  women  have  covered  a 
wide  range  of  subjects.  They  were:  Margaret  Hamilton, 
Thomson  Newspapers,  labor  &  personnel;  Katharine 
Graham,  Washington  Post,  technology  and  newsprint; 
Helene  Foellinger,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspapers,  govern¬ 
ment  affairs;  Rosemarie  Maio,  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News, 
professional  relations;  Judith  W.  Brown,  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald,  news  research  and  journalism  education; 
Christy  C.  Bulkley,  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial  News,  jour¬ 
nalism  education. 

Four  women  worked  with  the  Newspaper  in  Education 
Committee:  Diane  MacLean,  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Association;  Sallie  Whelan,  Peoria  (\\\.)  Journal  Star;  Mar¬ 
jorie  Longley,  New  York  Times;  and  Nancy  Sparks,  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle  &  Beacon. 

1,235  member  papers 

As  of  convention  time.  Membership  chairman  John  N. 
Jones,  Greeneville  (Tenn.)  Sun,  reported  a  total  of  1,235,  a 
net  gain  of  69  since  the  last  annual  report.  A  goal  of  1,200 
was  set  two  years  ago.  In  1976,  he  reported,  85  new  members 
were  elected,  13  resigned  and  two  were  lost  through  mergers 
and  one  (the  Hartford  Times)  ceased  publication. 

Much  of  the  rapid  increase  in  membership  was  due  to  the 
revision  of  by-laws  two  years  ago,  striking  out  the  require¬ 
ment  for  daily  publication.  Also,  membership  has  been 
opened  to  trade  journals  and  to  newspapers  outside  the  U.S. 
and  Canada.  The  Caracas  Journal  in  Venezuela  joined  last 
year. 

The  list  of  new  members  submitted  by  the  committee  was 
headed  by  the  Bullhead  City  (Ariz.)  Mohave  Valley  News. 
One-third  of  the  membership  is  comprised  of  newspapers  in 
the  10,000-25,000  circulation  bracket.  These  number  406. 
Slightly  larger  is  the  25,000-100,000  group  with  419.  The 
smallest  unit  (5)  is  that  of  the  over- 1,000 ,000  class. 
Highlights  from  the  other  committee  reports: 

4c  9fc 

LABOR  RELATIONS 

The  year  1976,  during  which  there  were  only  11  strikes 
against  12  newspapers,  the  lowest  level  of  strike  activity  in 
15  years,  showed  a  continuation  of  the  trend  among  news¬ 
paper  unions  to  recognize  that  publishers’  demands  in  bar¬ 
gaining  no  longer  were  items  to  be  listened  to  politely  for  the 
first  meeting  and  then  be  swept  aside.  More  and  more  pub¬ 
lishers  sought  and  achieved  changes  in  their  labor  contracts 
providing  the  desired  operational  flexibility  in  all  depart¬ 
ments. 
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The  idol  of  unit  manning  has  crumbled  in  a  significant 
number  of  labor  agreements  .  .  .  Publishers  were  upheld  in 
72  of  the  108  arbitration  awards  ...  33  publishers  negotiated 
open-end  jurisdiction  language  into  their  ITU  contracts,  em¬ 
bracing  full  freedom  to  use  available  technology  and  to  in¬ 
troduce  changes  without  union  interference. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  in  three  cases,  re¬ 
stated  its  rule  that  journalists  are  not  professionals  because 
of  their  lack  of  formal  professional  training  .  .  .  The  Board 
found  that  a  publisher  may  impose  a  code  of  ethics  for 
employes  without  bargaining  with  the  union  on  its  contents. 

It  held  that  “freebies”  are  not  wages  subject  to  collective 
bargaining. 

In  the  past  five  years  the  number  of  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  labor  contracts  filed  with  ANPA  declined  from  1 ,318  to 
1,119,  the  largest  drop  being  from  211  to  92  for  stereotypers. 
The  number  of  non-mechanical  contracts  rose  from  163  to 
187. 

This  report  was  submitted  by  Miles  P.  Patrone,  ANPA 
vicepresident,  with  James  T.  Dorris,  Detroit  News,  as  vice- 
chairman  of  the  22-member  committee. 

4c  4( 

PENSIONS 

The  actuarial  and  financial  conditions  of  the  pension  plans 
of  four  unions  (printers,  engravers,  machinists  and 
pressmen)  in  which  there  is  multi-employer  participation 
have  been  subjected  to  scrutiny  under  the  requirements  of 
ERISA  (Employe  Retirment  Income  Security  Act).  The  aim 
is  to  develop  a  course  of  action  that  can  be  recommended  to 
publishers  to  shield  them  from  additional  liability. 

Frederick  Chait,  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  is  chairman 
of  this  committee. 

4c  4e  * 

TECHNICAL 

The  Technical  Coordinating  Committee  is  seeking  to  es¬ 
tablish  long-term  solutions  to  the  newsprint  problem.  Also,  it 
is  evaluating  developments  in  the  electronics  field  and  its 
influence  on  the  newspaper  business. 

Lyell  B.  Clay,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail,  chairman; 
Stanton  R.  Cook,  Chicago  Tribune,  vicechairman. 

PRODUCTION 

Task  forces  of  the  Production  Management  Committee  are 
preparing  a  guideline  for  handling  preprints,  testing  news 
inks,  monitoring  in-plant  accidents  and  defining  specific 
areas  which  will  require  retraining  of  personnel  when  the 
U.S.  goes  on  the  metric  standard. 

Donald  F.  Wright,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  chair¬ 
man;  Richard  D.  Blum,  Dallas  Morning  News,  vicechair¬ 
man. 

4c  4c  4( 

LABORATORY 

In  addition  to  evaluating  present  equipment  for  newspaper 
use,  the  Laboratory  Committee  makes  suggestions  for  new 
products  and  helps  to  bring  them  into  being.  Among  current 
projects  are  a  computer  backup  device,  a  loader  for  single 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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newspaper  dispenser,  and  a  library  computer  program. 

C.  Robert  Turnbull,  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press,  chairman. 

4c  ♦  41 

FORMAT 

In  two  years  there  has  been  considerable  response  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Format  and  Printing  Material  Stan¬ 
dards  Committee  in  respect  to  column  widths.  Leaders  in  the 
field  of  advertising  have  agreed  that  the  ADS  program 
simplified  their  use  of  the  newspaper  for  national  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Otto  A.  Silha,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  chairman. 

4c  4c  4c 

COMMUNICATIONS 

A  memorandum  is  being  prepared  to  inform  members  of 
Congress  of  the  history  and  purpose  of  Press  Rates  for  the 
dissemination  of  news  and  the  particular  problems  faced  by 
the  press  because  of  sky-rocketing  communications  costs. 
This  may  prepare  the  way  for  a  congressional  request  to  the 
FCC  to  continue  rate  relief  if  new  Multi-schedule  Private 
Line  rates  are  instituted,  imposing  a  severe  impact  on  news- 
wire  service. 

Robert  G.  Marbut,  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  chairman; 
Jules  S.  Tewlow,  Lee  Enterprises,  vicechairman. 

BROADCASTING 

A  court  decision  upholding  the  FCC’s  proposed  ban  on  the 
transfer  or  formation  of  local  newspaper-broadcast  combina¬ 
tions  will  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  If  this  effort  is 
unsuccessful,  the  question  of  divestiture  of  existing 
newspaper-broadcast  combinations  will  be  back  before  the 
FCC,  and  probably  the  Congress,  by  the  end  of  this 
year  .  .  .  The  list  of  combinations  is  now  significantly  short¬ 
er  than  when  the  FCC  instituted  the  anti-newspaper  propos¬ 
als  six  years  ago. 

Joe  M.  Dealey,  Dallas  Morning  News,  chairman;  Daniel 
Mahoney  Jr.,  Cox  Newspapers,  vicechairman. 

4c  4e  4c 

CIRCULATION 

A  training  program  aimed  to  giving  stronger  supervisory 
support  to  the  circulation  district  manager's  work  is  being 
formulated  ...  A  pilot  program  for  the  assistance  of  circula¬ 
tion  managers  will  be  ready  soon. 

Lee  Guittar,  Detroit  Free  Press,  chairman;  Tutt  S.  Brad¬ 
ford,  Maryville-Alcoa  (Tenn.)  News,  vicechairman. 

4c  4c  4c 

GOVERNMENT 

The  wholesale  change  in  federal  government  leadership  is 
giving  rise  to  new  policies  and  programs,  many  of  which  may 
have  an  impact  on  the  newspaper  business  .  .  .  The  commit¬ 
tee  has  discussed  issues  with  the  new  leaders  in  Congress 
and  in  the  White  House  .  .  .  The  complex  privacy  question 
will  require  a  top  priority  for  newspapers  in  the  immediate 
future  ...  In  previous  attempts  to  deal  with  this  question, 
the  government  has  overshot  the  mark  and  ended  up  with 
proposals  which  smack  more  of  secrecy  than  protection  of 
privacy. 

The  trend  among  judges  toward  increased  use  of  orders 
restricting  or  prohibiting  the  press  from  reporting  certain 
pretrial  and  trial  proceedings  has  been  curtailed  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  and  faces  the  possibility  of  further  limitation 
through  Congressional  action  .  .  .  Congress  is  beginning  to 
respond  to  the  growing  abuse  of  judicial  gag  power. 

The  committee  became  deeply  involved  in  the  effort  to 


block  adoption  by  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien¬ 
tific  and  Cultural  Organization  of  a  declaration  which  would 
have  provided  international  sanction  for  government  control 
of  press  activities  .  .  .  While  the  issue  was  effectively  de¬ 
fused  this  time,  it  is  virtually  certain  to  be  before  the  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  next  General  Conference  in  Paris  in  1978. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  that  S  1 — the  proposed  revision 
of  the  federal  Criminal  Code — was  kept  in  Senate  committee 
during  the  last  Congress  was  the  effective  oppostion  by 
ANPA  and  other  press  organizations  to  the  bill’s  national 
security  and  espionage  sections — the  socalled  “official  sec¬ 
rets”  sections. 

Advertising  again  was  a  favorite  target  of  the  government 
but,  for  a  change,  all  the  news  was  not  bad.  The  government 
lifted  several  timeless  taboos  against  advertising  by  profes¬ 
sionals  and  the  Supreme  Court  voided  a  Virginia  law  that 
prohibited  advertising  of  prescription  drug  prices  .  .  . 
ANPA  has  remained  firm  in  its  position  that  products 
which  may  be  legally  sold  must  be  legal  to  advertise. 

One  of  the  more  compelling  issues  in  Congress  this  term 
will  be  the  Franchising  Practices  Reform  Act  bill  which 
defines  “franchise”  so  broadly  that  is  might  be  interpreted 
so  as  to  restrict  a  newspaper’s  right  to  terminate  distributors, 
creating  a  situation  of  “forced  renewals.” 

Len  H.  Small,  Kankakee  (\\\.)  Journal,  chairman;  John  M. 
Jones,  Greeneville  (Tenn.)  Sun,  vicechairman.  This  commit¬ 
tee  has  36  members. 

PRESS/BAR  RELATIONS 

The  Committee  on  Press/Bar  Relations  was  created  to  deal 
with  “a  growing  tension”  between  the  press,  lawyers  and 
judges.  It  will  function  as  an  associate  of  the  Government 
Affairs  Committee. 

As  a  beginning,  the  new  committee  has  established  liaison 
with  the  American  Bar  Association  and  the  relationship  will 
be  continued  at  the  ANPA/ ABA  level  through  task  forces 
from  each  group. 

Ashton  Phelps,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  chairman. 

*  *  * 

PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS 

Another  new  committee  aims  to  coordinate  relations 
among  the  officers  and  directors  of  all  publisher-supported 
organizations.  The  initial  effort  is  the  Newspaper  Readership 
Council  which  will  oversee  a  newspaper  readership  program 
for  the  next  three  years.  Also,  the  committee  is  working  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State  on  a  journalist  exchange  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Richard  C.  Steele,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  chairman;  K.  Prescott  Low,  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot-Ledger,  vicechairman. 

4c  4c  ♦ 

NEWS  RESEARCH 

After  experiencing  declines  in  1974  and  1975,  newspaper 
circulation  has  turned  upward  in  1976,  and  publishers  should 
be  no  less  concerned.  Product  improvement  and  greater 
reader  acceptability  have  been  given  priority.  Several 
studies  have  been  completed  and  the  results  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  soon.  The  problem  of  transient  populations  is  being 
analyzed  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.,  Lawrence  (Kans.)  Journal-World, 
chairman;  John  E.  Leard,  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader, 
vicechairman. 

*  >•<  * 

POSTAL  RATES 

In  all  probability,  postal  problems  will  intensify  in  1977. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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living  in  a  particular  area.” 


The  true  measure  of  a  newspaper’s  success? 
We  believe  it  lies  in  the  quality  of  its  service 
to  its  community  ...  its  readers  and  its  ad¬ 
vertisers.  And  better  service  means  superior 
editorial  effort. 

We  are  proud  of  the  continuing  recognition 
received  by  our  newspapers  for  their  ability 
to  report  and  interpret  the  news  for  the 
communities  they  serve.  Only  by  providing 
an  outstanding  news  product  can  we  hope  to 
retain  the  support  of  our  readers  and  justify 
the  investments  by  our  advertisers. 

Scripps  League  Newspapers,  Inc.  assures 
each  of  the  communities  it  serves  an  editorial 
posture  and  product  best  suited  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  community’s  need  through  its  strict 
policy  of  local  autonomy  for  each  of  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

Placing  control  of  each  newspaper  in  local 
hands  has  been  a  key  element  in  the  con¬ 
stant  growth  of  Scripps  League  and  continues 
to  attract  new  members  to  the  Scripps 
League  family. 


Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Daily  Sun 

Banning  (Calif.)  Record-Gazette 

Hanford  (Calif.)  The  Sentinel 

Napa  (Calif.)  The  Register 

Petaluma  (Calif.)  Argus-Courier 

Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times 

Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Chronicle 

Taft  (Calif.)  Midway  Driller 

Wasco  (Calif.)  News 

Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald 

Crestview  (Fla.)  Okaloosa  News  Journal 

Niceville  {F\a.)  Bayou  Times 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Beach  Press 

Lihue,  Kauai  (Hawaii)  The  Garden  Island 

DeKalb  (III.)  Daily  Chronicle 

Paris  (Ky.)  Daily  Enterprise 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette 

Flat  River  (Mo.)  The  Daily  Journal 

Hamilton  (Mont.)  Ravalli  Republic 

Coos  Bay  {Ore.)  The  World 

Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise-Courier 

The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle 

Lewistown  (Pa.)  The  Sentinel 

Provo  (Utah)  The  Daily  Herald 

Pullman  (Wash.)  Herald 

Rhinelander  (Wis.)  Daily  News 


Growth  Through 

Scripps  League 

400  El  Camino  Real 


Public  Service 

Newspapers 

San  Mateo,  California  94401 


Washington  D.C.  Office,  1395  National  Press  Building 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  1224  Coast  Village  Circle 
Spokane,  Washington,  West  601  Main  St. 

• 

Represented  Nationally  by  Newspaper  Advertising  Service  Co. 


AVAILS: 

Buy  the 
Buffalo  Evening 
News  and  you’re  buy- 
I  proven  demographics, 

1  avails  and  100%  non 
pre-emptible  prime  position.  The 
News  effectively  reaches  over  51%  of 
the  total  adults  in  Buffalo’s  ADI  daily. 
^That’s  more  than  any  top  rated  TV  show. 

COVERAGE  AREA: 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  has  the 
third  highest  ADI  coverage  in  the  top 
J.S.  markets  with  a  total  daily  circulation 
of  278,461  and  weekend  circulation  of  295,283. 
You’re  reaching  over  51%  (660,000)  adult  viewers 
daily  and  55%  (704,000)  adult  viewers  on  weekends. 

SUMMARY: 

When  The  News  talks  comprehensive  coverage,  we’re 
not  just  talking  editorial  and  news  content  -  we’re 
talking  about  the  comprehensive  coverage  you  get  out 
of  every  advertising  dollar  you  place  in  The  News. 
Outperform  a  spot  TV  buy  in  Buffalo.  Put  your  money 
where  more  of  Buffalo’s  buying  power  will  see  it . . . 

Buffalo  Evening  News. 
For  further  information,  contact  Hugh  G.  Monaghan 

(716-849-3422). 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

One  News  Plaza,  Buffalo,  New  York 
Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 
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then  moved  into  broadcast  with  our  advertising  selling  ex¬ 
perience. 

It  had  worked  very  well  so  the  idea  of  broadening  out  into 
newspapers  and  creating  a  more  extended  media  mix  in¬ 
trigued  us.  Now,  instead  of  fighting  them  we  could  join  them. 
We  could  also  use  our  broadcast  facilities  to  promote  our 
newspapers. 

Besides,  we  believed  the  newspaper  future  is  rosy,  indeed. 
Great  technological  advances  have  drastically  reduced  high 
labor  costs.  The  growing  population  must  inevitably  spawn 
more  newspaper  readers.  And  we  have  great  faith  that  news¬ 
papers  will  be  able  to  attract  young  readers.  The  growing 
efforts  to  reach  out  to  them  must  inevitably  be  productive. 

We  acquired  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  in  August,  1974,  It’s 
been  a  totally  satisfying  experience.  We’re  very  happy  about 
it.  No,  I  don’t  get  directly  involved.  My  contact  is  with  Bill 
Keating,  president. 

I  suppose  if  I  have  any  newspaper  leanings  or  predilec¬ 
tions  they  would  favor  the  advertising  side.  I  started  out 
selling  bUlboard  advertising.  We  eventually  acquired  our 
own  plant  and  then  expanded  into  radio  and  television.  Sure, 
we’re  interested  in  acquiring  other  newspaper  properties  but 
good  ones  are  hard  to  find. 

It’s  my  feeling  that  most  newspaper  owners  or  publishers 
move  into  that  position  from  the  editorial  or  business  side.  I 
don’t  believe  too  many  come  in  through  the  advertising  door. 
Our  advertising  background  and  experience,  besides  being 
unique,  are  powerful  pluses  in  implementing  and  integrating 
all  the  components  of  a  mixed  media  organization — and  that 
certainly  includes  newspapers. 

«  «  « 

Henry  A.  Satterwhite 
Chairman,  Allegheny  Airlines,  Inc. 


(Bradford  (Pa.)  Era) 

Although  newspapers  were  my  first  love  I  came  to  them  by 
a  circuitous  route.  At  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  another 
student  and  I  started  an  engineering  publication  which  is  still 
publishing.  After  graduating  with  a  degree  in  engineering  I 
tried  to  get  a  newspaper  job  but  these  efforts  were  fruitless 
and  I  wound  up  in  the  insurance  business. 

Some  years  later,  in  the  early  thirties,  Robert  Bromeley, 
an  insurance  associate  and  I  bought  the  McKean  County 
Democrat  in  Smethport,  Pa.  He  was  the  conservative, 
hands-on-the-purse-strings,  show-me-guy,  a  superb  adminis¬ 
trator  and  detail  coordinator.  I,  an  engineering  anomaly — 
after  all  you  can’t  gamble  building  bridges — ^was  the  take-a- 
chance,  starry-eyed  promoter.  It  continues  to  be  an  ideal 
combination. 

We  ran  it  until  1942  when  we  bought  Bradford  Era,  estab¬ 
lished  1877  in  Bradford,  Pa.  My  involvement  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  is  solely  as  an  individual  wholly  independent 
of  Allegheny  Airlines,  Inc. 

When  All-American  Airways,  the  mail-carrying  parent 
company,  spun  off  Allegheny  as  a  passenger  carrier  in  1953, 1 
worked  closely  with  Leslie  O.  Barnes,  president,  to  help 
build  the  fledgling  company.  In  1956  I  was  named  chairman 
and  continued  to  work  with  Les  Barnes,  president,  until 
about  18  months  ago  when  he  resigned.  Here  I  was  with  the 
best  of  two  worlds:  I  owned  a  newspaper  and  I  was  chairman 
of  an  airline. 

Lester  Edwards,  president.  Bob  Bromeley,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  I,  who  serve  as  vicepresident  and  publisher  of 
Bradford  Publications,  Inc.,  believe  newspapers  are  one  of 
the  most  permanent  of  businesses.  I  know  there’s  a  long 

(Continued  on  page  88) 
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llwolildn'l 
be  Sunday 
withouta 


Parade  is  to  Sunday  what  baseball  double-headers  are.  Something  which  makes 
Sunday  more  enjoyable  to  millions. 

Parade  is  diere  from  the  first  hint  of  bacon  crinkling  in  the  pan,  to  the  last  winking- 
out  of  someone's  shaded  bed  lamp. 

It's  an  after-dishes  treat  for  Sunday-cooking  Moms.  Dads  dig  it  out— even  ahead 
of  the  Sunday  sports.  Kids  sprawl  on  the  floor  with  Parade.  And  Grandmas  rock  with  it. 

Parade  keeps  faith  with  all  its  readers,  too.  It's  on  top  of  the  news,  behind  the 
news.  And  sometimes  even  anticipates  the  news.  It  observes,  reports,  interprets,  reflects. 

It  probes,  but  it  never  ponders.  It  amuses  without  sting.  It  chats  without  chattering.  It  chal¬ 
lenges  thought,  but  it  doesn't  insist.  Yet  it  speaks  its  mind  clearly  and  with  strength. 

Parade  is  wide-ranging,  inclusive,  yet  clear  and  concise.  It  is  prose  in  motion. 

It  is  never  still. 

In  language  that  is  salad-crisp.  Parade  and  its  editors  face  the  nation  every  week, 
assess  the  world,  query  the  famous,  and  with  great  good  humor,  sum  up  our  times. 

They  do  it  to  their  own  satisfaction.  And  because  they  are  good  editors,  they 
satisfy  millions  of  readers,  too. 

It  wouldn't  be  Sunday  without  a  Parade. 

19^2  MILUON  STRONG 


Convention  reports 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


Unless  Congress  intervenes,  service  by  the  Post  Office,  hard 
pressed  financially,  is  likely  to  deteriorate  even  further. 
AN  PA  and  the  National  Newspaper  Association  have  re¬ 
tained  new  counsel,  Richard  Littell,  to  represent  their  mem¬ 
bers  before  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  and  to  prepare  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  a  lower  court’s  opinion 
that  would  require  that  all  postal  costs  be  allocated  in  terms 
of  “accounting”  techniques,  rather  than  applying  statutory 
factors  of  public  policy  which  tend  to  favor  news  media. 

An  AN  PA  survey  disclosed  that  780  out  of  847  newspapers 
place  nearly  2  million  copies  in  the  mail  weekly  for  Saturday 
delivery.  Postmaster  General  Benjamin  Franklin  Bailar  has 
said  $350  million  would  be  saved  by  the  Postal  Service  if 
Saturday  deliveries  were  ended. 

Fred  Hughes,  yop/m  (Mo.)  Globe,  chairman;  Kenneth  M. 
Carter,  Peekskill  (N.Y.)  Star,  vicechairman. 

3|e  :4e  3|t 

TRAFFIC 

From  the  short  time  ConRail  has  been  in  operation,  long¬ 
term  conclusions  can’t  be  drawn,  but  it  appears  a  reasonably 
good  beginning  has  been  made.  It  is  hoped  that  ConRail  suc¬ 
ceeds  because  the  only  alternative  appears  to  be  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  railroads.  The  plan  is  for  ConRail,  which  has  a 
fleet  of  157,000  cars  and  4,800  engines  and  an  earning  poten¬ 
tial  of  $1  billion  a  year  by  1985,  to  become  a  private  company 
and  to  repay  all  of  its  government  loans. 

William  L.  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Chairman. 


NEWSPRINT 

Newsprint  is  the  costliest  raw  material  used  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  Its  price  has  doubled  since  1970.  For  larger 
U.S.  newspapers,  25  to  40%  of  total  operating  costs  is  for 
newsprint.  For  smaller  newspapers  the  figure  ranges  from  15 
to  25%.  Publishers  have  generally  reacted  to  frequent  price 
increases  by  enacting  conservation  measures.  Still,  many 
have  been  forced  to  raise  advertising  and  circulation  rates. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  seek  a  lower  basis  weight  customs 
ruling  for  lightweight  newsprint  .  .  .  Synthetic  newsprint  is  a 
long-term  project .  .  .  Kenaf  is  again  in  the  picture.  When 
newsprint  was  $140  a  ton  there  was  insufficient  economic 
incentive  to  develop  its  use  as  a  substitute  for  wood  pulp. 

Katharine  Graham,  Washington  Post,  chairman;  DonaJd 
N.  Soldwedel,  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Sun,  vicechairman. 

J-EDUCATION 

The  role  of  journalism  schools  in  teaching  newspaper 
management  techniques  is  being  reviewed  and  a  study  of  the 
most  practical  means  of  bringing  management  instruction  to 
mid-career  journalists  is  being  studied.  The  ANPA  Founda¬ 
tion  text  book.  The  Economics  of  the  American  Newspaper, 
will  be  available  soon  ...  A  pilot  program  for  professor- 
publisher  exchanges  will  be  tested  this  year. 

Eugene  C.  Dorsey,  Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers,  and 
Henry  F.  Schulte,  dean  of  the  Newhouse  School  of  Public 
Communication,  Syracuse  University,  co-chairman. 


Strikes  against  daiiies  were  iowest  since  1961 


According  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  there  were 
11  strikes  against  12  newspapers  in  1976 
compared  with  25  against  2 1  newspapers 
in  1975. 

“The  1976  strike  record  was  the  low¬ 
est  number  of  strikes  since  1%1,”  the 


ANPA’s  labor  and  personnel  relations 
department  said  in  its  annual  report  to 
members. 

The  involved  newspapers  in  10  cities 
were  able  to  continue  publication  during 
the  strikes.  All  of  the  strikes  were  over 
terms  of  new  contracts. 


NEWSPAPER  STRIKES  STARTED  IN  1976 


TYPE  OF  DISPUTE 

CITY  AND  NEWSPAPER 

UNION 

STRIKE 

BEGAN 

STRIKE 

ENDED 

1976 

BULLETIN 

PAGE 

REFERENCE 

NEW  CONTRACT 

Bridgewater  (NJ.)  Courier-News  (E)  . 

IPGCU 

11-6-76 

564 

Canton  (Ohio)  Repository  (E)  . 

ITU 

11-1-76 

11-15-76 

552 

Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald  (M)  and  News  (E)  . 

IBT 

9-19-76 

9-24-76 

519 

East  Liverpool  (Ohio)  Review  (E)  . 

ITU 

11-1-76 

— 

552 

Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times-West  Virginian  (All  Day) 

ITU 

11-1-76 

12-12-76 

612 

Marion  (Ohio)  Star  (E)  . 

ITU 

11-1-76 

— 

552 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean  (M) 
and  the  Banner  (E)  . 

Motor  Route 
Carriers 

12-13-76 

609 

Dealers 

12-13-76 

609 

Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal  (E)  . 

ITU 

10-25-76 

554 

Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Times  (E)  . 

ITU 

11-1-76 

— 

552 

Steubenville  (Ohio)  Herald-Star  (E)  . 

ITU 

11-1-76 

— 

552 

BREAKDOWN  OF  NEWSPAPER  STRIKES  STARTED  IN  1976 


CONTINUING  AS  OF 

STRIKING  UNION  STRIKES  STARTED  DECEMBER  31.  1976 


No.  of  Newspapers  No.  of  Newspapers 

Strikes  Involved  Strikes  Involved 


Independent  .  2  2  2  2 

IBT  .  1  2  -  - 

IPGCU  .  1  1  1  1 

ITU  .  7  7  5  5 


Total  .  11  12  8  8 


NEWSPAPER  STRIKES 


No.  of  News- 

Year  Strikes  Cities  papers 

Started  Involved 


1951  . 

.  3 

3 

3 

1952  . 

.  14 

12 

18 

1953  . 

.  13 

13 

22 

1954  . 

.  7 

7 

8 

1955  . 

.  11 

9 

17 

1956  . 

.  14 

19 

23 

1957  . 

.  31 

29 

48 

1958  . 

.  38 

29 

44 

1959  . 

.  40 

25 

42 

1960  . 

.  10 

9 

12 

1961  . 

.  10 

8 

8 

1962  . 

.  27 

17 

26 

1963  . 

.  25 

15 

24 

1964  . 

.  24 

16 

23 

1965  . 

.  12 

11 

14 

1966  . 

.  30 

22 

40 

1967  . 

.  35 

25 

32 

1968  . 

.  27 

20 

29 

1969  . 

.  23 

14 

22 

1970  . 

.  30 

27 

38 

1971  . 

.  26 

16 

24 

1972  . 

.  22 

16 

25 

1973  . 

.  34 

23 

32 

1974  . 

.  28 

23 

30 

1975  . 

.  25 

19 

21 

1976  . 

.  11 

10 

12 

New  name  sought 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  Inc.  will  ask 
shareholders  to  change  the  name  of  the 
company  to  Harte-Hanks  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  at  the  May  9  annual  meeting. 
The  company  said  the  new  name  “more 
accurately  reflects  the  business  of  the 
company  in  view  of  the  variety  .  .  .  of  its 
publications  and  the  increased  impor¬ 
tance  of  its  broadcasting  operations.” 
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Many  voices. 

One  commitment.  Excellence 


In  the  1976  election,  presidential  endorsements 
from  each  of  the  Knight-Ridder  newspapers 
were  as  unpredictable  as  they  were  diverse. 

In  Jimmy  Carter’s  South,  The  Charlotte  News 
endorsed  Gerald  Ford’s  commitment  to  “direc¬ 
tion  and  peace  of  mind.” 

In  Ford’s  home  state,  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
looked  to  Jimmy  Carter’s  “leadership  and  hope  at 
this  time  in  our  history.” 

And  in  each  of  our  other  newspapers, 
Knight-Ridder  editors  sorted  their  own  collec¬ 
tions  of  facts,  impressions,  opinions  and  biases, 
made  their  own  choices,  and  e3g)lained  them  to 
their  readers. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  diversity,  one  fact 
emerged  clearly:  the  autonomy  of  each  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper.  Just  as  there  can  never  be  a 
subservience  to  sectional  prejudices  nor  to  pres¬ 
sure  from  vested  interests,  ^e  dominant  influ¬ 
ence  in  editorial  decisions  must  be  the  con¬ 
science  of  each  Knight-Ridder  newspaper — 
acting  independently. 


Knight-Ridder  is  many  voices  with  one 
commitment  to  excellence.  Whether  it’s  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  autonomy  of  each  of  our  news¬ 
papers.  Or  the  integrity  of  each  newspaper’s 
choice.  Or  the  responsibility  of  each  newspaper 
to  stand  behind  its  beliefs.  Because  for  us,  e»:»l- 
lence  in  journalism  ultimately  means  excellence 
as  citizens  serving  otir  communities,  as  busi¬ 
nessmen  earning  a  profit,  and  as  individuals, 
living  with  ourselves. 


Philadelphia  Inquirer  *  Philadelphia  Daily  News  • 

Detroit  Free  Press  ■  Miami  Her^d  *  St.  Paul  Dispatch  * 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  Charlotte  Observer  * 

Charlotte  News  *  San  Jose  Mercury  ■  San  Jose  News  * 
Wichita  Eagle  •  Wichita  Beacon  *  Akron  Beacon  Journal  ■ 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  *  Long  Beadi  Independent  * 
Lexington  Herald  *  Lexington  Leader  •  Gary  Post-Tiibime  • 
Duluth  News-Tribime  *  Duluth  Herald  *  Macon  Telegraph  • 
Macon  News  ■  Columbus  Enquirer  •  Columbus  Ledger  • 
Pasadena  Star-News  •  Talltdrassee  Democrat  * 

Grand  Forks  Herald  •  Journal  of  Commerce  • 

Bradenton  Herald  •  Boulder  Daily  Camera  * 

Aberdeen  American  News  •  Boca  Raton  News 


DISCUSSING  the  changing  patterns  in  taday's  newspapers  on  NBC-tv's  "To¬ 
morrow"  show  (April  12)  ore  (left  to  right):  Eugene  Patterson,  editor  and  presi¬ 
dent,  St.  Petersburg  Times;  James  Hoge,  editor  of  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Michael  J.  O'Neill,  editor  and  vicepresident.  New  York 
Daily  News;  and  'Tomorrow"  host  Tom  Snyder. 

Editors  underscore  need 
for  hard  news  reporting 


BY  USER  I; 
INVOLVEMENT,  h 


of  our  readers  clipped  an 
;  article  or  advertisement  t- 
from  the  Tulsa  newspapers 
k;;'  in  the  past  12  months.* 

V  THArS  INVOLVEMENT!  | 

When  it  comes  to 
GROCERY  COUPONS,  ^ 

I  57%  J 

of  the  Tulsa  newspaper 
'y  readers  clipped  coupons  re¬ 
gularly  or  sometimes.* 

This  kind  of  involvement 
produces  results  .  .  .  esw-j  .■ 
cially  in  the  Terrific  Tulsa^  V 
SMSA. 

For  more  information  v. 
about  the  Tulsa  SMSA, 
ask  your  Branham  repre- 
?  sentative  for  a  copy  of 
Tulsa's  latest  Belden  Con¬ 
tinuing  Market  Study. 

j  CKl)c  dribuiTC 

morning/Sunday/evening 


Two  independent  and  separately 
owned  newspapers  represented 
nationally  by  Branham 
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Michael  O’Neill,  executive  editor,  New 
York  News,  Jim  Hoge,  editor-in-chief, 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News,  and 
Eugene  Patterson,  editor  and  president, 
St.  Petersburg  Times  were  guests  (April  12) 
on  the  WNBC-tv  network’s  Tomorrow 
Show,  hosted  by  Tom  Snyder.  Herewith 
are  excerpts  from  the  show. 

SNYDER:  Aren’t  you  going  away 
from  hard  news  all  through  the  paper, 
and  bringing  in  new  departments  and 
new  features? 

HOGE:  There  has  been  an  evolution  in 
our  business,  as  there  is  in  almost  any 
business  that  stays  alive.  There  are 
changes  and  innovation.  I  think  the  sim¬ 
ple  answer  to  that  is  that  most  big  news¬ 
papers  are  trying  to  expand  the  scope  of 
news  and  information  services,  which 
they  provide  to  better  serve  the  readers 
they’ve  already  got,  and  get  new  readers. 
Now,  to  hope  to  do  so  without  giving  up 
the  central  core  of  what  they  do,  which  is 
news  reporting,  and  providing  a  forum 
for  opinions,  both  their  own,  and  other 
peoples. 

O’NEILL:  I  think  the  point  is  that  the 
definition  of  news  is  being  broadly  ex¬ 
panded  by  all  newspapers  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  news  is  not  just  what  the 
government  does.  It’s  not  the  accident. 
It’s  not  the  murder.  It’s  also  the  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  arts.  It’s  developments 
in  lifestyles,  the  whole  broad  spectrum  of 
the  interests  of  people. 

PATTERSON:  That’s  true,  Mike.  But 
1  want  to  go  back  to  what  Tom  said.  Are 
we  going  away  from  the  hard  news  to  do 
these  other  things?  And  I  think  it  would 
be  a  dreadful  mistake,  if  newspapers  did 


go  away  from  the  hard  news.  That’s  our 
bread  and  butter.  That’s  what  we’re  in 
business  for.  The  others,  as  Jim  says,  are 
add-ons.  We  recognize  that  there  are 
needs  that  people  have,  that  we  have 
perhaps  not  been  meeting  fully  in  the 
past. 

SNYDER:  You  would  not  consider  it 
demeaning  of  me  to  say  to  you  that  your 
newspaper  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
that  we’re  talking  about  here  tonight. 

PATTERSON:  It’s  a  fact.  Sure. 

SNYDER:  The  Chicago,  New  York 
— are  the  two  biggest  cities  in  the 
country.  How  does  your  newspaper  re¬ 
flect  the  changes  that  are  going  on  in 
journalism  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida? 

PATTERSON:  The  first  thing  that  you 
have  to  do,  1  think,  is  understand  that 
your  audience  is  developing  needs  that 
perhaps  you  aren’t  meeting.  Therefore, 
we  have,  in  our  feature  sections,  our 
news  feature  sections  have  gone  deep 
into  consumer  reporting.  We  send  out 
reporters  to  check  on  various  sales 
around  the  city.  We  measure  even  adver¬ 
tisers’  claims  on  television  or  in  the 
newspaper. 

SNYDER:  What  do  you  think  forced, 
or  prompted  newspapers  to  expand,  to 
add  sections,  and  to  add  supplements? 
Did  television  have  anything  to  do  with 
it? 

HOGE:  Sure.  But  I  think  sometimes 
it’s  misunderstood  what  the  true  effect, 
the  total  effect  of  television  is  on  the 
newspaper  business.  For  example,  the 
simple  answer  is:  People  are  now  getting 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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the  cost 
<rfknowii^ 
is  nothing 
compared  to 
the  cost 
of  not 
knowing 


It  takes  just  a  few  cents  a  day 
to  buy  a  newspaper.  The  cost  is 
practically  nothing.  Yet  the 
information  received  is  of 
immense  value.  It  can  make 
the  difference  between  intelligent 
freedom  or  mindless  oppression. 

Newspapers.  They  don’t  cost 

but  they’re  priceless. 


The  Milwaukee  Journal/Milwaukee  Sentinel 


333  West  State  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 


Editors  on  tv 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

their  basic  news  from  television;  there¬ 
fore  they  don’t  need  newspapers;  but 
study  after  study  shows  that  people  who 
watch  news  on  television  also  tend  to 
read  newspapers  more  than  people  who 
don’t  watch  television. 

I  think  the  big  factor  with  television  is 
that  it  takes  time.  A  person  who  watches 
a  lot  of  television  has  less  time  to  do 
other  things.  One  of  the  things  that  he 
has  less  time  to  do  is  read 
newspapers — particularly  evening  news¬ 
papers.  That  becomes  a  challenge,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  reorient  the  product,  so 
that  it  has  such  perceivable  uses  and  ser¬ 
vices,  that  it’s  high  on  a  person’s  list  of 
priorities  how  he  will  spend  his  time. 
That  certainly  is  one  reason. 

There  are  some  other.  But  I’ll  let  these 
gentlemen  touch  on  them. 

SNYDER:  Do  you  think  that  there’s 
an  enmity  between  newspapers  and  tele¬ 
vision? 

O’NEILL:  No.  I  think  that’s  long 
since  gone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
most — 

SNYDER:  Not  in  his  paper  it’s  not. 

O’NEILL:  Well,  I  think  there  ought  to 
be  a  very  good  competitive  feeling  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  television  in  every 
area  in  which  they  do  compete.  But  I 
think  that  most  editors,  whether  Jim’s 


included  among  them,  or  not,  1  don’t 
know,  is  that  they  feel  that  television 
actually  increases  reader  interest  in  cer¬ 
tain  issues.  Television  often  creates  is¬ 
sues  that  then  newspapers  spin  out  of,  to 
explain  issues,  to  elaborate  on  issues,  to 
add  new  dimensions  to  the  issue. 

SNYDER:  And  can’t  television,  or 
news  about  television,  help  to  sell  pa¬ 
pers? 

O’NEILL:  Sure.  Absolutely. 

HOGE:  Since  it’s  become  one  of  the 
major  leisure  time  activities  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  and  the  stars  of  television,  whether 
they  be  news  or  entertainment,  are  now 
household  words.  And  an  intelligent 
newspaper,  I  think,  is  going  to  provide  in 
its  entertainment  section  more  coverage 
about  television  and  the  world  of  televi¬ 
sion  than  was  the  case,  say  fifteen  years 
ago,  when  the  movies  and  Hollywood 
was  in  a  similar  position. 

PATTERSON:  Weil,  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  working 
with  the  Publishers  Association  and  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  for  the 
print  media  is  starting  up  a  research  proj¬ 
ect  to  measure  the  effect  of  television  on 
newspaper  readers,  and  vice  versa — with 
the  suspicion  that  television  reinforces, 
instead  of  competes  for  newspaper  loy¬ 
alty.  In  other  words,  if  I  sent  the  sports 
editor  to  a  Superbowl  game,  our  readers 
know  Hubert  Mizell,  the  sports  editor  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  they’re  accus¬ 


tomed  to  reading  his  column;  and  after 
they’ve  watched  the  game  on  tv,  I  think 
that  there  is  a  much  greater  desire  to  read 
what  Mizell  thought  about  the  game.  I 
think  it  makes  readers  for  us  in  many 
areas  of  the  news. 

O’NEILL:  I  think  there’s  another 
point  I’d  like  to  add,  though;  and  that  is 
that  television  actually  tends  to,  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  to  change  the  nature  of  the 
news.  I  mean,  if  a  Presidential  candidate, 
for  example,  changes  his  campaign  to  fit 
the  medium,  mainly  television,  than  that, 
in  turn,  creates  a  different  kind  of  news, 
and  we  then  react  to  that  kind  of  news; 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  other  instances  of 
that,  so  that  there  is  an  interaction  con¬ 
stantly  going  on  here  between  the  televi¬ 
sion  medium,  the  audience,  your  audi¬ 
ence,  and  ours,  and  newspapers;  and  I 
think  that  there’s  a  synergistic  kind  of 
relationship  that  has  evolved,  that  is  not 
really  all  that  bad  for  any  of  us. 

SNYDER:  Well,  what  do  you  fellas  do 
all  day?  What  is  your  job  as  executive 
editors? 

HOGE:  It  changes  from  paper  to 
paper.  The  titles  can  mean  different 
things.  But  I  suppose  there  are  certain 
constants.  We  are  sort  of  the — we  are  the 
top  gatekeeper  for  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments,  and  that  is,  both  the  editorial 
pages,  and  the  opinion  pages,  and  the 
newsgathering  pages,  and  the  feature 
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Auto  insurance  rates  are  going  up  across  the  country. 
The  reasons  are  complex.  For  more  information, 
call  or  write  State  Farm  and  ask  for  our  Insurance 
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PROMOTION 

INPA  Conference  to  focus  on 
circulation  and  ad  sales 


Marketing,  promotion,  sales,  re¬ 
search,  public  relations,  circulation,  ad¬ 
vertising,  news  and  management  execu¬ 
tives  will  find  that  the  INPA  Conference, 
to  be  held  May  22-25  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  is 
the  only  newspaper  industry  conference 
that  devotes  its  program  to  all  of  these 
job  functions  and  relates  them  to  the 
newspaper’s  two  products:  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  to  the  two  markets  news¬ 
papers  serve:  subscribers  and  advertis¬ 
ers. 

James  Pauloski,  INPA  Conference 
program  chairman,  and  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and 
News  said:  “The  purpose  of  this  confer¬ 
ence  is  to  point  out  what  role  promotion 
is  playing  in  the  marketing  concept,  and 
to  show  the  promotion  practitioner — 
regardless  of  title — some  real  and  practi¬ 
cal  ideas  that  can  be  applied  to  every 
newspaper,  regardless  of  circulation 
size.” 

The  conference  will  include  general 
sessions  in  the  mornings,  with  small 
workshop  sessions  in  the  afternoons. 
Some  topics  scheduled  for  discussion  in¬ 
clude:  Classified — our  bread  and  butter 


product;  Special  sections  can  mean  extra 
revenue  and  readership;  How  to  reach 
circulation  target  audiences; 
shoppers — ^beat  ’em  or  join  ’em;  How  to 
get  the  most  out  of  building  tours;  pro¬ 
moting  the  evening  newspaper,  our  tough¬ 
est  sell;  plus  the  best  of  in-paper  promo¬ 
tion  ads  and  radio  and  television  com¬ 
mercials. 

Social  events  include  a  cruise  across 
Puget  Sound,  through  Agate  Pass  to  an 
authentic  Indian  salmon  barbecue,  op¬ 
portunities  to  visit  Pioneer  Square,  the 
Space  Needle  and  Science  Center,  only 
90  seconds  via  monorail  from  the  con¬ 
vention’s  Washington  Plaza  Hotel. 

John  Mauro,  INPA  president  and  re¬ 
search  director  for  Media  General,  Inc., 
said,  “If  a  newspaper  executive  can  at¬ 
tend  only  one  meeting,  this  year,  this  is 
the  one  to  go  to.  INPA  will  provide  you 
with  profitable  ideas  to  use  at  your 
newspaper.” 

Conference  registration  information 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  Edward  A. 
Linsmier,  executive  director,  INPA, 
11600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  Va. 
22091. 


Who  reads  letters 
to  the  editor? 

About  33  per  cent  read  letters  to  the 
editor  “almost  always”  while  12  percent 
read  them  “often,”  finds  Michael  Single¬ 
tary,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Communication-Journalism  at  Shippen- 
burg  State  College,  Pa. 

He  also  found  that  another  33  per  cent 
read  letters  to  the  editor  “occasionally” 
and  that  21  percent  “almost  never”  read 
them. 

SingletcU'y  found  that  7.1  per  cent  had 
sent  one  or  more  letters  to  the  editor  and 
that  65  per  cent  of  the  writers  were  men. 
The  survey  was  conducted  near  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  where  368  persons  were  inter¬ 
viewed  by  telephone. 

Letters  to  the  editor  apparently  had  a 
high  degree  of  acceptance.  Only  6.3  per 
cent  felt  the  letters  were  “unreliable”  as 
to  content  and  about  41  per  cent  felt  let¬ 
ters  were  “reliable.”  Given  a  hypotheti¬ 
cal  situation  in  which  the  letters  were  one 
of  five  features  which  might  have  to  be 
eliminated,  24  per  cent  said  letters  should 
be  “the  last  to  go”  while  3.4  per  cent  said 
they  should  be  “the  first  to  go.” 

As  to  why  people  read  the  letters,  half 
the  sample  gave  opened-ended  responses 
which  were  categorized  as  “testing  public 
opinion  on  issues.”  Another  20  per  cent 
thought  the  letters  were  a  mechanism  for 
“letting  off  steam.” 


New  Jersey's  Largest  Evening  Newspaper 


That  little  daily  in  Hackensack 

did  it  again! 

A  special  series  on  a  clinical 
lab’s  test-faking  earned  The  Rec¬ 
ord  first  place  in  the  public  ser- 
^  vice  category  of  the  New  Jersey 

"  Press  Association’s  1976  Best 

5  Newspaper  Awards.  That  marks 

I,  the  second  consecutive  year  the 

^  “little”  Hackensack  daily  has  tak- 

^  ^  ^  ^en  N.J.P.A.’s  most  prestigious 
award. 

The  Record  also  placed  first  in  five  other  categories,  and 
earned  three  second-place  awards,  three  third-place  awards 
and  five  honorable  mentions  — for  a  total  of  17  awards. 


We’re  committed  to  responsible  journalism  and  serving 
our  readers’  communities.  It  has  made  us  a  winner  in  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  and  also  the  state’s  largest  evening  newspa¬ 
per. 

Our  corporate  interests  include  television  stations  in 
three  other  states  and  community  newspapers  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  We’re  working  hard  to  stay  at  the  top. 
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Editors  on  tv 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


pages.  So  we  are  the  court  of  last  resort, 
so  to  speak;  we  are  accountable  for  the 
general  quality  and  the  tone  of  the  paper, 
the  way  it  is  positioned,  the  kinds  of 
news,  portions  of  news  that  it  runs. 

We’re  also,  I  suppose,  at  the  top  of  the 
pecking  order  in  terms  of  initiating  major 
things  in  a  newspaper,  such  as  the  design 
of  it.  The  hiring  and  firing.  The  special 
projects,  particularly  investigatory  re¬ 
porting.  And  so  on — 

PATTERSON:  The  hiring  and  firing 
especially,  because  newspapers  tend  to 
be  faceless  to  a  lot  of  people.  They  think 
that,  you  know,  we’re  some  big  institu¬ 
tion  that  cranks  out  the  news  out  of  a 
machine  every  day;  and  it’s  people,  and 
it’s  the  quality  and  skill  of  the  people  that 
we  hire  that  we  give  the  final  judgment 
on,  that  determines  whether  we’re  good 
editors,  or  not.  Have  good  newspapers. 

SNYDER:  Do  you  get  involved  in 
what  stories  the  Daily  News  will  cover? 

O’NEILL:  Well,  to  a  certain  extent. 

SNYDER:  Or,  are  you  more  manage¬ 
ment  than  that? 

O’NEILL:  Well,  as  Jim  says,  I  think 
that  you  get  involved  in  major  projects.  1 
would  add  one  major  point.  And  that  is, 
that  I  think  that  a  lot  of  the  top  editors  of 
the  country  have  to  do  the  principal  deal- 


The  daily  newspaper  is  the  "Welcome"  medium 
in  homes  everywhere.  In  smaller  cities  like  the 
Thomson  markets,  this  in-the-home  acceptance 
usually  provides  saturation  household  reach. 

Thus  advertisers  do  not  need  a  media-mix . . . 
the  Thomson  daily  newspapers  do  it  alone. 
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ing  with  the  public;  complaints  by  the 
public  about  the  way  the  paper’s  operat¬ 
ing,  interfacing  with  the  public  officials, 
their  complaints,  your  complaints  about 
them,  a  whole  interrelationship  between 
you  and  the  public,  or  between  news¬ 
papers  and  the  public — often  is  handled 
by  the  editor. 

SNYDER:  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  gossip  in  the  newsp£q)ers?  "There 
was  a  time  when  it  was  confidential,  and 
the  movie  magazines. 

PATTERSON:  It’s  an  art  form,  with 
which  any  editor  I  know  is  uncomforta¬ 
ble.  It’s  one  of  those  tough  ones. 

O’NEILL:  Speak  for  yourself.  Gene. 

SNYDER:  He’s  very  comfortable  with 
it.  You  run  three,  four  pages  of  it  a  day. 

PATTERSON:  Give  us  the  standards 
by  which  you  operate  gossip  columns. 

O’NEILL:  Well,  I  think  that  they  have 
a  place.  I  think  that  people  are  interested 
in  other  people.  I  think  people  are 
interested  in  what  the  people  are  doing, 
how  they  live,  their  life  styles,  and  I 
don’t  feel  the  least  bit  defensive  about 
Liz  Smith  and  Suzy,  the  two  gossip 
columnists  that  we  have. 

SNYDER:  No.  Because  they’re  good. 
Because  Liz  Smith  printed  a  bad  item 
about  one  of  our  people  here  one  day — 
that  his  marriage  was  going  in  the  tank; 
and  a  week  later,  when  she  found  out 
that  that  wasn’t  so,  she  said:  I  must  cor¬ 
rect  something  I  said;  and  she  gave  it  as 
much  prominence  as  she  gave  the  origi¬ 
nal  item.  But  there  are  some  who  don’t 
do  that. 

HCXjE:  Okay,  Tom,  you  just  pointed 
out  a  problem  that  applies,  regardless  of 
what  kind  of  journalism  you’re  talking 
about — which  is  that  there’s  good  and 
bad  journalism.  Now,  there  is  a  problem 
with  gossip  journalism  at  the  moment, 
mainly  because — not  for  the  first  time — 
it’s  much  more  faddish  today  than  it  was 
a  few  years  ago.  But  a  paper  like — one  of 
mine,  the  Chicago  Sun  Times  has  had  a 
columnist  named  Irving  Kupcinet  writing 
for  over  25  years.  He  is  well-respected  as 
being  a  man  who  reports — 

SNYDER:  — one  of  the  fairest  guys 
you’ll  ever  meet  in  your  life. 

HOGE:  Well,  he’s  fair.  He  also  re¬ 
ports  well.  And  when  he  makes  mis¬ 
takes,  he  runs  corrections  in  his  column. 

Now,  that  column  is  almost  like  a  town 
crier  for  Chicago.  It  gives  you  a  fix  on 
the  community,  and  what  people  are  do¬ 
ing.  That’s  a  very  legitimate  form  of 
news. 
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PA"rTERSON:  You’re  allowing  them 
to  watch  you.  Therefore,  I  suppose,  if 
you  had  to  write  some  rules  for  gossip,  it 
would  be  that  you’re  much  fairer  game 
than  the  guy  around  the  corner  in  my 
home  town — who  has  his  rights  of  pri¬ 
vacy;  and  I  shouldn’t  invade  them. 

So  somewhere  in  this  murky  area  be¬ 
tween  public  officials  and  private  citi¬ 
zens,  there  exists  the  public  figure;  and 
he  or  she  probably  is  fair  game  for  a 
gossip  column. 


SNYDER:  It  goes  with  the  territory. 
To  a  point.  But  there’s  a  point  at  which  I 
think  it  stops — whether  it’s  a  politician, 
or  Johnny  Carson,  or  Walter  Cronkite,  or 
whoever.  I  think  it  stops. 

HOGE:  First  of  all,  it’s  not — you 
know,  there  are  no  rules.  There  are 
rights  to  privacy,  and  there  is  libel  law, 
which  recently  has  been  toughened  by 
some  court  decisions;  and  this  is  going  to 
make  it  a  bit  tougher  on  all  the  media — 
ours  as  well  as  yours.  But  we  are  in  an 
area,  where  there  are  going  to  be  mis¬ 
takes  made. 

Again,  you  have  two  rights  banging  up 
against  each  other — the  right  to  privacy 
versus  the  public’s  right  to  know;  and  the 
general  way  of  resolving  that  problem, 
particularly  on  important  matters  histor¬ 
ically  has  been  that  the  public’s  right  to 
know  has  to  take  precedence  on  the  right 
to  privacy  in  significant  instances. 

I  think  that  that’s  the  proper  perspec¬ 
tive  to  put  it  in,  if  we’re  living  in  a  free 
and  open  society. 

O’NEILL:  Well,  I  don’t  think  any  one 
of  us  here  would  defend  the  excesses  of 
the  invasion  of  privacy.  I  think  there 
have  been  excesses.  We’d  have  to  admit 
that.  And  I  don’t  think  it’s  right.  And  I 
think  fairness  is  another  point.  I  mean, 
you  should  not  be  cruel,  or  unfair  in  the 
treatment  of  individuals.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  I  think  that  gossip  about  pub¬ 
lic  figures,  who  are  in  the  public  eye,  and 
are  there,  because  they  want  to  be  by 
and  large,  that  is  legitimate  game,  and 
subject  matter  for  gossip. 

SNYDER:  There  are  many  people  in 
this  country  who  think  that  media  news 
is  determined  to  bring  down  this  country 
by  continually  carping  on  its  failures. 
Tliere  is  somehow  a  collusion,  or  a  con¬ 
spiracy  amongst  big  media  to  always 
look  for  the  worst,  and  never  look  for  the 
best.  I  would  like  one  of  you  to  help  clear 
that  up;  because  I  know  of  no  such  con¬ 
spiracy. 

PATTERSON:  We  look  for  the  hero 
story  just  as  hard  as  we  look  for  the 
villain  story.  When  an  astronaut  goes  to 
the  moon,  we  lay  it  on  Page  One.  We 
admire  the  man’s  courage;  and  when  a 
public  official  is  caught  taking  bribes,  we 
lay  that  on  the  front  page  too.  I  know 
that  it’s  a  major  problem.  The  public 
says:  Why  don’t  they  print  good  news? 
We  want  to  print  good  news.  But  by  the 
very  nature  of  our  lives,  a  great  deal  of 
those  departures  from  the  norm  that 
make  news  are  not  good  news. 

HOGE:  I  would  agree  with  that,  and  I 
would  say,  still  the  most  important  func¬ 
tions  of  the  paper  tend  to  have  a  negative 
connotation. 

For  example,  it  is  our  function  to  con¬ 
tinue  putting  in  front  of  the  society  what 
is  the  unfinished  agenda  of  social  issues. 
It  is  our  function  to  monitor  and  check 
government  against  various  kinds  of 
abuses;  and  even  certain  power  centers 
in  the  private  sector.  That  is  our  job.  It’s 
not  always  a  pleasant  one. 
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Arizona  Story 


Arizona  Daily  Star  has  100th  birthday 


Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson,  marked 
its  100th  birthday  on  April  3  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  tabloid  section. 

Michael  E.  Pulitzer  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper.  He  is  the  grandson  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer. 

The  Star  traces  its  start  back  to  March 
1,  1877  when  Charles  H.  Tully  and  L.  C. 
Hughes  founded  the  Arizona  Daily  Bulle¬ 
tin.  The  paper  ceased  publication  after  28 
days  and  then  was  restarted  as  the 
Arizona  Tri-Weekly  Star  in  April  1877. 
On  January  12,  1879,  the  paper  became 


known  as  the  Arizona  Daily  Star. 

Contributors  to  the  birthday  special 
section  included  Gov.  Raul  Castro; 
Derek  Box,  president  of  Harvard;  Sen. 
Barry  Goldwater;  Norman  Cousins,  au¬ 
thor  and  editor;  George  Gallup,  pollster; 
George  Chaplin,  editor-in-chief,  Hon¬ 
olulu  Advertiser;  Joe  Garagiola,  tv 
broadcaster;  and  Bill  Blass,  fashion  de¬ 
signer.  Each  of  the  contributors  took  a 
guess  at  what  things  would  be  like  100 
years  ahead  in  each  of  their  respective 
fields  of  interest. 


WANTED:  A  VERDICT  ON 
AMERICA'S  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  SYSTEM 

Let  Courses  By  Newspaper  help  you  judge 

Whether  they  live  in  rural  outposts  or  the  inner  city,  Americans 
fear  crime  and  question  our  way  of  justice. 

Their  concerns  are  the  subject  of  Courses  by  Newspaper's  Fall, 
1977,  series— "Crime  and  Justice  in  America"  Under  the  direction  of 
Jerome  H.  Skolnick  of  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  14 
outstanding  scholars  weigh  the  evidence  on  such  controversial 
issues  as  prison  reform,  victimless  crime,  plea  bargaining,  capital 
punishment,  and  white  collar  and  organized  crime. 

Courses  by  Newspaper  provides  this  15-part  series  free  of 
charge  to  newspapers  large  and  small.  And  when  offered  in 
cooperation  with  a  local  educational 
institution,  "Crime  and  Justice  in  America" 
is  the  basis  of  a  course  that  newspaper 

readers  can  take  for  college  credit.  &'HJSTK’F 

To  put  this  timely  feature  in  your  fall  line-up, 
just  complete  and  return  the  coupon  below. 


C5i5>A^ 


Courses  by  Newspaper 

University  of  California,  San  Diego,  Q,-056 

La  Jolla,  CA  92093 

Phone  (714)  452-3405 

[~~|  YES,  I  want  to  participate  in  "Crime  and  Justice  in  America." 
NAME  OF  NEWSPAPER _ 


EDITORIAL  CONTACT _ 

TITLE _ Q  Please  send  me  more  information 

Courses  by  Newspaper  is  a  project  of  University  Extension.  University  of  California,  San  Diego, 
and  is  funded  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  with  additional  funding  support 
from  the  Center  for  Studies  of  Crime  and  Delinquency,  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 


Cleve  Hamm  Jr. 


Cleve  Hamm  Jr. 
named  editor  of 
Beaumont  dailies 

Cleve  Hamm  Jr.,  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Beaumont  Enterprise  and 
Journal,  Gene  Cornwell,  publisher  of  the 
newspapers,  announced. 

The  position  of  editor  is  a  new  one  for 
the  papers.  Darrell  Mack,  executive 
editor,  was  fired  March  1  because 
Cornwell  objected  to  not  being  informed 
that  a  story  would  run,  giving  compari¬ 
son  prices  of  items  in  various  supermar¬ 
kets  (E&P,  March  12). 

“1  am  indeed  proud,”  Cornwell  said, 
“to  have  as  editor  of  the  Enterprise  and 
Journal  a  man  who  has  had  many  years 
of  experience  in  every  phase  of  news¬ 
paper  editorial  department  operations.” 

Hamm  has  been  editorial  consultant 
for  the  Enterprise  and  Journal  and  for  J. 
Thomas  Ricketson,  president  of 
Jefferson-Pilot  Publications,  Inc.,  for  the 
past  year. 

Hamm  has  been  based  in  Beaumont 
since  April  1976  but  has  spent  considera¬ 
ble  time  on  business  visits  to  other  parts 
in  the  group. 

Hamm,  49,  began  his  career  in  1951  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Florida  Times-Union  in 
Jacksonville.  In  1952  he  joined  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  as  assistant  state 
editor.  He  later  became  state  editor,  re¬ 
signing  in  1%3  to  become  executive  editor 
of  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger. 

He  was  named  vicepresident  of  the 
Ledger  Publishing  Corp.  in  1965  and 
editor  in  1968,  positions  he  held  at  the 
New  York  r/mes-owned  newspaper 
when  he  resigned  a  year  ago  to  join 
Jefferson-Pilot. 

During  the  years  he  headed  the  edito¬ 
rial  department  of  the  Ledger,  the  paper 
and  members  of  its  staff  won  numerous 
Florida  awards  for  news  coverage,  edito¬ 
rials  and  photos. 
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If  you  doift  thinkof  communications  when 
you  have  a  business  problen^you  have 

moie  probiems  than  you  reaiize. 


"A  lot  oi  business  problems  are 
really  communications  problems  in 
dis9uise.16  find  the  solutions,  turn 
to  a  company^uniquely  qualified  j 
to  help-the  Bell  System?  4 

Ken  Whalen,  V.P.  Marketing,  AT &T 


in-depth  study  of  American  business- 
industry  by  industry. 

We’ve  learned  a  lot.  And  we  can  put 
^that  knowledge  to  work  for  you. 

We’ve  also  set  up  teams  of  com- 
munications  experts  that  specialize 
in  particular  industries.  For  exam- 
pie:  health  care,  hotel/motel,  pack- 
age  goods,  education  and  so  on. 

Each  team  is  headed  by  an 
Account  Representative  whose 
job  it  is  to  analyze  your  problem. 
Then  to  direct  our  resources 

r  towards  solving  it. 

Nib  stand  b^ind  your  sys- 

I  terns  end  to  end. 

Whether  the  solution  to  your 
problem  is  improved  voice  com¬ 
munications,  data  communica¬ 
tions,  or  a  complex  mix  of  both,  we 
take  total  responsibility  for  the 
design,  supply,  installation,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  repair  of  your  system. 

And  you’ll  be  pleased  to  know 
something  else:  when  you  work  with 
the  Bell  System,  Bell  is  the  only 
communications  company  you  have 
to  work  with. 

For  more  information,  just  call 
your  local  Bell  Company  and  ask  for  a 
"problem  solving”  Account 
Representative. 


No  matter  what  business  you’re  mW 
in,  communications  is  playing  a 
larger  part  in  it  than  ever  before. 

For  better  and  for  worse. 

For  example,  poor  communi- 
cations  can  turn  an  efficient  pro- 
duction  line  into  an  inefficient  BIBII 
one,  or  weaken  customer  relations.  i 

It  can  cause  the  misuse  of  talent  i 
and  resources.  And  a  lot  more.  £ 

You  may  not  even  realize  your  1 
communications  system  is  the  cause  1 
of  the  problem  itself.  So  you  treat  the  i 
symptom  instead  of  the  cause.  A  cure  | 
that  won’t  last  long.  j 

How  to  make  communications  ' 
work  for  you  instead  of  asainst  you. 

If  all  of  this  ^unds  a  bit  complicated, 
take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  some¬ 
thing  can  be  done. 

You  can  turn  to  the  Bell  System  for 
real  help. 

We’re  the  largest  communications 
company  in  the  world.  It’s  our  business 
to  come  up  with  communications  solu¬ 
tions  to  tough  problems. 

Not  just  voice  communications,  but 
data  as  well.  (We’ve  been  in  data  almost 
as  long  as  we’ve  been  in  existence.) 

Nib  try  to  know  your  business 
almost  as  well  as  you  do. 

To  solve  your  problems  we  have  to 
know  your  problems. 

So  for  the  past  year  and 
a  half,  we’ve  been  conducting  an 


The  system 
is  the  solution. 


Bell  System 


Tarver  to  be  installed  as  AP 
chairman  at  Frisco  meeting 


During  the  Associated  Press  meetings  in 
San  Francisco,  Jack  W.  Tarver,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution,  succeeds  Paul  Miller 
as  chairman  of  the  AP  under  procedures 
approved  at  a  board  of  directors  meeting 
earlier  this  year. 

Miller,  chairman  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc., 
has  been  chairman  of  the  news  coopera¬ 
tive  since  January  1%3.  Miller  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  as  a  director.  Tarver  has 
been  second  vicechairman  on  the  board. 

The  annual  AP  meeting  is  at  10  a.m. 
Monday,  April  25,  in  the  Fairmont 
Hotel’s  Gold  Room.  AP  members  at  that 
time  conduct  business  and  elect  six  di¬ 


rectors  from  a  slate  of  12  nominees. 

The  AP  director  candidates  and  their 
newspapers  are  Harold  W.  Andersen, 
Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald;  Jas.  F. 
Chambers  Jr.,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times 
Herald;  William  H.  Cowles  3rd,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review;  Marshall 
Field,  Chicago  (Ill.)  News  and  Sun- 
Times;  Katherine  Graham,  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post;  Richard  J.  V.  Johnson, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  William  J. 
Keating,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer; 
Douglas  Lewis  Manship,  Baton  Rouge 
(V.di.)  Advocate  &  State  Times;  Davis  U. 
Merwin,  Bloomington  (111.)  Pantograph, 
and  John  “Reg”  Murphy,  San  Fran- 


Jack  W.  Tarver 


cisco  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

For  memberships  held  in  cities  under 
50,000  population,  the  nominees  are  Jack 
Craemer,  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Independent-Journal,  and  Robert  M. 
White  II,  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger. 

Wes  Gallagher,  who  now  lives  in  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  after  retiring  this  past 
year  as  president  and  general  manager  in 
October,  is  expected  to  be  on  hand  to 
wish  the  new  leadership  well.  He  had 
held  the  titles  since  1962. 

Keith  Fuller,  AP’s  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  presides  over  the  annual 
meeting,  which  is  followed  by  a  luncheon 
in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Fairmont. 
More  than  1 ,000  AP  members  and  guests 
are  expected  to  hear  an  address  by  Bert 
Lance,  director  of  the  Office  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Budget. 

The  Associated  Press  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  composed  of  20  representatives  of 
AP  member  newspapers  and  broadcast 
stations,  was  meeting  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day,  April  21  and  22  at  the  Fairmont. 

• 

Daily  and  weekly 
merge  in  Maine 

Publisher  W.  Paul  Casavant  an¬ 
nounced  the  merger  of  the  daily  Bidde- 
fordlSaco  (Me.)  Journal  and  the  twice 
weekly  Sanford  (Me.)  Tribune  into  an 
expanded  York  County  daily. 

The  two  papers  will  become  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Tribune  on  Monday  afternoon.  May  2 
with  daily  coverage  extended  to  17  addi¬ 
tional  York  County  towns. 

The  Journal  and  Tribune  are  part  of  a 
group  which  also  included  the  weekly 
Rochester  (N.H.)  Courier,  Milford 
(Mass.)  Daily  News  and  Little  Falls 
(N.Y.)  Times. 

Joe  L.  Allbritton,  publisher,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.C.)  Star,  owns  the  weekly  York 
County  Coast  Star  in  Kennebunk,  Me. 
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These  papers  offer  advertisers 
a  certified  audit. 

Do  you? 
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Advertisers  and  agencies 

demand  audited  circulation.  C*A*C.  a  coast-to-coast 
membership  organization  of  publishers,  advertisers 
and  agencies,  was  formed  21  years  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  auditing  controlled  newspapers. 

We  now  audit  and  verify  carrier  delivery  of  more  than 
500  publications  in  26  states.  Write  or  phone  for 
information  on  how  we  can  be  of  service  to  you. 


Mark  of  Integrity 


Certified  Audit  of  Circulations,  Inc. 

353  Broad  Avenue 
Leonia,  N.J.  07605  (201)  947-4585 
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«WHAI 

(xnansiiTiaNr 

It  has  loeen  said  of  the  Daily 
News . . .  “It  Is  New  York!’  Which 
says  a  lot.  There’s  no  place  like 
New  York.  And  no  paper  like  the 
Daily  News. 

It  sells  almost  twice  as 
many  copies,  weekdays  or  Sim- 
days,  as  any  other  newspaper 
in  America;  1.9  million  week¬ 
days  and  2.8  million  Sundays. 

InFehruary,  circulation 
rose  46,000  daily.  In  March,  it 
rose  64,000  daily. 

What  does  it  all  prove?  Our 
competition  is  helping  us  do  a 
better  job. 


DAILYbNEWS 

Newark’s  Largest  Newspaper 


Soxarce;  MIF;  Daily  News  Circulation  Dept. 


Panax  acquires  large 
suburban  weekly  group 


The  150,000  circulation  Globe- 
Advertiser  publications  in  suburban 
Washington,  D.C.,  will  be  acquired  by 
Panax  Corporation,  Michigan-based 
newspaper  group,  under  terms  of  an 
“agreement  in  principle”  announced 
April  12.  The  agreement  is  expected  to 
become  effective  on  May  1. 

John  P.  McGoff,  president  of  Panax, 
and  Thomas  D.  Mansfield,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Daily  News  Publishing 
Company  of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  owner  of 
Globe-Advertiser  publications,  jointly 
announced  the  transaction.  No  terms 
were  revealed. 

Included  in  the  transaction  are  the  as¬ 
sets  of  Fairfax  Publishing  Co.  and  Free 
State  Publishing  Co. 

Fairfax  Publishing  Co.  publishes  nine 
editions  of  the  Globe,  a  27,000  circula¬ 
tion  northern  Virginia  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Editions  are  published  for 
Alexendria,  Annadale,  Arlington,  Fair¬ 
fax,  Falls  Church,  Herndon-Reston, 
McLean,  Springfield  and  Vienna.  All  are 
in  Virginia,  south  and  west  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Fairfax  also  publishes  the  Globe  Mer- 


The  'Schenectady  Gazette  is 
Number  One  in  Schenectady.  (In 
fact,  The  Gazette  is  the  only 
daily  published  in  Schenectady.) 

The  Schenectaojy  Gazette  is 
Number  Two  in  the  Albany- 
Schenectady-Troy  market. 


CHEIMECTADY 


Call  your  CWO&O  Representative 

85%  HOME  DELIVERED 

Source:  ABC  Audit  9;30/76 


chant,  a  23,000  tree-distribution  advertis¬ 
ing  publication,  and  the  Mid-Atlantic  An¬ 
tique  Journal,  a  30,000  distribution 
monthly  tabloid  on  antiques. 

Free  State  Publishing  Co.  operates 
three  Advertiser  publications  in  western 
Maryland,  north  of  the  District  of 
Columbia — the  Silver  Springs-Wheaton 
Advertiser,  the  Rockville-Gaithersburg 
Advertiser  and  the  Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase  Advertiser.  The  Advertisers,  free 
distribution  weeklies,  have  a  combined 
circulation  in  excess  of  100,000. 

Also  included  in  the  transaction  is  a 
19,000  square  foot  office-production 
facility  on  a  2.9  acre  site  in  Fairfax,  Vir¬ 
ginia  (3847  Tickett  Rd.).  The  fully- 
equipped  production  facility  includes  a 
six-unit  Wood-Hoe  Colorflex  offset 
press  with  two  color  humps  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  48  pages  broadsheet  or  %  pages 
tabloid. 

Walter  B.  Dowie  will  continue  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  publications. 

In  making  the  announcement,  both 
McGoff  and  Mansfield  expressed  plea¬ 
sure  with  the  transaction. 

“I’m  delighted  that  Panax  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  Globe-Advertiser  publica¬ 
tions,”  Mansfield  said,  “I  believe  this 
aggressive  young  firm  will  add  stability 
to  the  highly-competitive  District  of  Col¬ 
umbia  market.  We  looked  over  several 
newspaper  firms  in  making  this  sale — 
and  determined  that  Panax  was  the  best 
choice  to  continue  the  development  of 
this  important  market  area.” 

Said  McGoff,  “Panax  looks  upon  the 
Globe-Advertiser  publications  as  an  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  our  newspaper  group. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  for  Panax  to  now 
be  located  in  this  active  and  influential 
area — and  I  certainly  hope  we  can  add  a 
new  dimension  to  the  coverage  of  news 
in  our  nation’s  capitol.” 

Boone  group  buys 
Mississippi  weekiy 

Houston  (Miss.)  Times  Post,  4,000  cir¬ 
culation  weekly,  has  been  sold  by  Sid  R. 
Harris  to  Houston  Newspapers  Inc.,  a 
newly  formed  corporation  in  which  con¬ 
trolling  stock  is  owned  by  Boone  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  which 
has  19  papers  in  Alabama,  Iowa,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  North  Carolina. 

Thomas  R.  Wolsoncroft,  ad  manager 
of  the  Auburn  (Aia.)  Bulletin,  was  named 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Times  Post 
and  president  of  the  corporation.  He  is  a 
1966  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy. 


Dinsmore  purchases 
Missouri  weekly 

Hopkins  (Mo.)  Journal,  weekly  news¬ 
paper  founded  in  1875,  has  been  sold  to 
Keith  Dinsmore  of  the  Dinsmore  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Fremont,  la. 

Dinsmore,  who  publishes  12  weekly 
newspapers  in  southern  Iowa,  an¬ 
nounced  that  Marti  Murphy  of  Maryville, 
Mo.,  would  become  the  managing  editor 
when  the  transaction  becomes  effective 
April  30. 

Murphy,  editor  of  the  Northwest  Mis¬ 
sourian,  is  the  first  journalism  graduate 
of  Northwest  Missouri  State  University 
at  Maryville. 

Dinsmore,  33,  said  that  the  newspaper 
would  be  converted  from  letterpress  to 
offset  printing  and  that  new  photo¬ 
typesetting  equipment  would  be  installed 
at  Hopkins.  He  added  that  coverage 
would  be  extended  to  several  other 
Nodaway  county  communities  which  no 
longer  have  weekly  newspapers. 

In  addition  to  the  12  weeklies, 
Dinsmore  is  also  a  partner  in  Mid-Iowa 
Publishing  Co.  at  State  Center  and  is 
president  of  Southern  Iowa  Press,  Inc.,  a 
central  web  offset  printing  company  at 
Fremont. 

• 

Sheriff  indicted 
after  award  series 

The  husband-and-wife  team  of  Charles 
and  Virginia  Russell  was  selected  as 
Editors-of-the-Year  by  the  Illinois  Press 
Association  for  exposing  corruption  in 
their  local  sheriffs  office. 

The  Russells  published  accounts  of 
misdeeds  in  the  office  of  DeWitt  County 
Sheriff  Keith  V.  Long,  a  special  prose¬ 
cutor  was  appointed  and  a  grand  jury 
returned  indictments  recently. 

The  stories  broke  while  Mr.  Russell 
was  ill  with  cancer.  Despite  his  illness, 
he  maintained  an  active  involvement  in 
the  stories  with  his  wife  and  reporters 
Edith  Brady  and  Charlene  Hettinger.  He 
directed  their  work  and  edited  their 
stories,  at  tinies  from  his  hospital  bed. 

When  he  died  in  January,  Mrs.  Russell 
delayed  the  funeral  until  the  day  after 
their  papers,  the  DeWitt  County  Ob¬ 
server  and  the  Farmer  City  Journal  were 
published. 

Russell  had  often  told  his  staff,  “If 
anybody  here  is  going  to  die,  we’ll  just 
step  over  them  until  we  get  out  the  pa¬ 
pers.” 

Beer  ad  director 

Robert  Conners,  formerly  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  marketing  services,  for  Dr.  Pepper 
Co.,  has  been  named  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany,  Davis  L.  Morris,  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  services,  announced. 
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The  California  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
voted  the  Oakland  Tribune 

the  best  major  newspaper  in  the  State  of  California. 

The  Tribune  also  won  the  coveted  “LuLu,”  the 
nation’s  most  prestigious  prize  for  men’s  fashion  writing. 
During  the  award-winning  year.  The  Tribune  made  extensive 
product  innovations  to  keep  the  103 -year  old  paper  viable 
and  responsive  to  reader  needs,  reader  interests. 


#  1 

1  IN  PRODUCT 

Oakland  Tribune  wins  Best  Newspaper  Award! 


*  1  IN  CIRCULATION 

Oakland  Tribune  grows  fastest. ..becomes  largest! 


As  the  Oakland  Tribune  grew  in  editorial  excellence, 
it  was  rewarded  with  circulation  gain:  not  only 
does  The  Tribune  have  the  largest  evening  circulation 
in  Northern  California,  but  it  had  the  largest 
numerical  increase  of  any  West  Coast  p.m.  newspaper, 
and  the  second  largest  in  the  entire  U.S. 

Moreover,  for  the  first  quarter  of  1977,  Tribune 
new  home-delivered  circulation  increased  by  4,1 14, 
well  ahead  of  last  year’s  record-setting  pace. 

Source:  Oakland  Tribune  Marketing  Dept,  based  upon  ABC  FAS-FAX  as  of 9/30/76  V5  9/30/75 


1  IN  ADVERTISING 

Oakland  Tribune  ad  linage  tops  39,500,000  lines! 


f?oduct  acceptance  and  circulation  gain  appealed  to  Tribune 
advertisers!  Result:  the  largest  total  daily  advertising  linage 
of  any  metropolitan  newspaper  in  the  Oakland-S.F.  Bay 
Area  SMSA.  Total  linage  for  the  year  was  39,6 14,043. ..an 
increase  of  4,373,671  lines  (12.4%)  over  the  previous  year. 

Source:  Media  Records 
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A  guide  to  places 
in  San  Francisco 


By  Herb  Caen 

Welcome  to  San  Francisco,  a  tiny  city 
containing  an  infinity  of  riches  amid  pov¬ 
erty,  laughter  through  tears,  and  always 
a  bridge  to  jump  from  if  your  favorite  bar 
has  closed  and  your  last  friend  has  de¬ 
parted. 

Seven  miles  by  seven  miles — 49  miles 
that  are  anything  but  square,  a  city  of 
bumps  and  dents  and  more  pasts  than 
presents.  Not  seven  hills,  a  la  Rome,  but 
at  least  40:  the  kind  of  place  you  can  lean 
against  when  you  get  tired  of  walking 
around  in  it.  From  Twin  Peaks,  the  city’s 
highest  point  or  points  (“The  Breasts  of 
the  Indian  Maiden,"  as  the  Spanish 
called  it),  you  can  literally  see  the  entire 
city,  hold  it  in  your  hand,  examine  it, 
pick  it  apart.  It's  a  nice  piece  of  work, 
this  small  place  which,  if  you  smoothed 
out  all  the  wrinkles,  would  be  as  big  as 
any  other  metropolis. 

4,000  bars 

A  drinking  and  eating  town,  as  it  has 
been  since  the  Gold  Rush  Days.  Right 
now,  about  4,000  bars  and  3,000  res¬ 
taurants,  a  few  among  the  world’s  best, 
some  among  the  world’s  worst,  a  lot  in 
between.  “You  can  get  better  food  for 
lower  prices  here,’’  insists  Trader  Vic, 
“than  in  any  other  city  in  the  country." 
He  eats  daily  at  Trader  Vic’s  and  has 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  presented 
with  a  check. 

You  can  drink  in  rooftop  bars  (the 
Mark  Hopkins,  Fairmont,  St.  Francis, 
Bank  of  America  World  Headquarters, 
Hyatt  Union  Square),  in  basements,  in 
neighborhoods  beautiful  and  dangerous. 
There  are  old  bars,  like  the  House  of 
Shields  across  from  the  Palace  Hotel, 
and  the  Pied  Piper  and  Happy  Valley  in 
the  Palace  itself.  There  are  “body  bars,” 
like  Perry’s  on  Union,  “literary  bars” 
(the  Washington  Square  Bar  &  Grill)  and 
old-fashioned  North  Beach  bars,  like  the 
Tosca  on  Columbus  Avenue,  where 
Caruso  still  sings  on  the  jukebox.  You 
can  drink  legally  from  6  a.m.  to  2  a.m. 
and  illegally  in  the  other  four  hours, 
without  trying  too  hard.  Sleep  is  un¬ 
necessary  and  gives  you  wrinkles. 

The  oldest  restaurants  are  Jack’s  on 
Sacramento  St.  (noisy.  Brooks 
Brotherish,  nominally  French)  and  the 
Hoffman  Grill  on  Market,  which  has 
been  in  the  same  spot  since  the  1890s. 
Then  there  are  Tadich’s,  which  takes  no 
reservations  (the  line  starts  forming  at 
11:15  a.m.),  and  Sam’s,  famous  for  sea 
food,  and  booths  where  you  may  hold 

Herb  Caen  is  a  columnist  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 
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hands  with  your  loved  one  behind  the 
discreet  curtains.  The  social  set,  such  as 
it  is,  favors  L’Etoile,  an  elegant  French 
restaurant  in  the  Huntington  Hotel,  and 
Trader  Vic’s,  the  mother  church  of  the 
Old  Vic  empire  and  hence  the  best,  by 
far  (but  insist  on  the  Captain’s  Cabin — 
the  rest  is  Siberia).  Ernie’s  has  fine  haute 
bordello  decor.  The  best  pizza  around  is 
nearby  at  Tommaso’s,  on  Kearny  near 
Broadway,  but  they  don’t  take  reserva¬ 
tions  and  you  have  to  like  pizzas  a  lot  to 
stand  in  line.  The  “in”  place  at  Fisher¬ 
man’s  Wharf  appears  to  be  Scoma’s, 
where  the  line  stretches  three  times 
around  the  world;  you  may  join  it  some¬ 
where  near  Calcutta. 

Gays  at  play 

There  is  a  lot  of  nighttime  activity  but 
not  much  night  life,  in  terms  of  clubs  and 
discos.  Gene  Washington  of  the  San 
Francisco  49ers  runs  a  good  disco  called 
Mumms,  on  Powell  near  Bay,  which  is 
allegedly  a  membership  layout,  but  just 
mention  my  name.  L’Etoile  has  a  super 
bar  pianist,  Peter  Mintun,  and  nearby 
Alexis’  features  a  wonderful  chanteuse, 
literally  a  true  chantootsie,  named  Torill, 
in  its  Gypsy  Cellar.  Everything  you’ve 
heard  about  Gay  Lib  in  San  Francisco  is 
true,  and  if  you  hanker  to  see  the  liber¬ 
ated  gays  at  play,  try  Polk  St.  in  the 
Geary  to  Broadway  stretch,  and  Castro 
near  Market. 

So  much  to  do,  so  little  time.  Golden 
Gate  Park,  one  of  the  great  urban  areas, 
is  a  must  you  may  not  get  around  to.  Two 
new  ferries  will  whisk  you  across  the 
Bay,  starting  from  the  Ferry  Building. 
Cruise  boats  leave  from  a  pier  near 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  (yes,  all  have  bars). 
The  wine  country  of  Sonoma  and  Napa 
are  worth  a  day  or  two,  if  only  for  the 
free  samples,  and  give  Chinatown  three 
hours,  at  least.  The  best  dim  sum  is  the 
Yank  Sing  on  Broadway.  The  good  res¬ 
taurants  are  Imperial  Palace,  Kan’s, 
Empress  of  China,  and  the  Mandarin  in 
Ghirardelli  Square  (another  don’t-miss 
you’ll  miss).  The  tiny  Hunan,  on  Kearny, 
serves  superb  Hunanese  food,  but  again 
it’s  a  case  of  no  reservations  and  long 
lines  and  usually  worth  it  all. 

Take  a  walk 

Most  of  all,  San  Francisco  is  a  good 
walking  city.  The  best  shows  are  free — 
right  there  on  the  streetcomers,  enter¬ 
tainers  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  (and  talent, 
or  lack  of  it)  fighting  for  your  quarters.  If 
you  are  feeling  especially  brave,  the 
cable  cars  are  stil  running  in  their  own 
cranky  way,  up  the  hills  and  down  the 
valleys,  sometimes  under  complete  con¬ 


trol.  Only  on  old-time  San  Franciscan 
can  tell  when  or  if  they  are  going  to  stop, 
so  don’t  feel  hurt  if  one  passes  you  by. 

Eat,  drink  and  make  merry,  or  who¬ 
ever,  but  by  all  means  avoid  the  massage 
parlors  and  so-called  “encounter 
rooms.”  In  the  former  you’ll  get  only  a 
massage,  sucker,  and  in  the  latter  you’ll 
be  screwed  out  of  $40,  just  for  starters, 
and  it  gets  worse  without  ever  getting 
better.  As  for  streetwalkers,  they  will 
probably  be  out  in  force,  but  as  I  always 
say,  heaven  help  the  working  girl  when 
she  comes  up  against  the  working  press. 

I’d  tell  you  about  our  newspaper,  but 
you  won’t  have  time  and  you’re  not  in¬ 
terested  anyway.  I  can  tell. 

• 

Allbritton  to  sell 
Lynchburg  station 

If  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  approves,  WLVA-am,  a  radio 
station  in  Lynchburg,  Va.  now  owned  by 
Washington  Star  Conununications,  Inc., 
will  be  sold  to  Shenandoah  Valley 
Broadcasting,  Inc.  at  a  price  of  about 
$600,000. 

The  announcement  was  made  (April 
15)  by  Joe  L.  Allbritton,  chairman  of 
Washington  Star  Communications,  who 
said  the  sale  was  brought  about  by  the 
FCC  order  under  which  either 
WLVA-am  or  WLVA-tv  had  to  be  sold. 

Two  weeks  ago  Allbritton  announced 
the  proposed  sale  of  WMAL-tv,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  Combined  Communications 
Corp.,  a  deal  also  made  necessary  by  an 
FCCT  order  to  sell  either  the  station  or  the 
Washington  Star. 

Under  terms  of  the  latest  sale, 
WLVA-tv,  as  well  as  its  parent  corpora¬ 
tion,  WLVA,  Inc.,  will  have  to  change 
its  call  letters. 

Shenandoah  Valley  Broadcasting  is 
located  in  Staunton,  Va.,  where  it  oper¬ 
ates  radio  stations  WKDW-am  and 
WSGM-fm. 


Gore  leaves  paper 

Budd  Gore  has  resigned  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Times. 
He  has  opened  an  advertising  and  public 
relations  firm  in  Gainesville.  He  joined 
the  paper  years  ago  as  ad  manager. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  with  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association  in  New 
York. 


Classic  San  Francisco  Style  Italian 
Cuisine.  Legendary  Saloon  Pianists. 

>^4ishington  Square 
Bar^GrilL 

1707  Powell  St,  Ph.  982-8123 
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A  company 
known  for  pkrtuires 
has  a  few  million 
words  for  the 
Oakland  Tribune. 


The  first  word  is  “congratulations” 
on  winning  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association’s  1976  first 
prize  for  “General  Excellence.” 

The  second  word  is  “thanks”  for 
making  Kodak  phototypesetting 
films,  papers,  and  chemicals  part  of 
your  millions  of  good  impressions — 
in  both  words  and  actions. 


We  know  about  words  and  pictures. 


Cox  makes  Miami  News  graphics,  big  photos  and  lots  of  charts 

and  illustrations.  Section  fronts  will  be 


more  colorful. 

To  accommodate  the  reader  with  little 
time  to  read  the  paper,  “briefly”  col¬ 
umns  containing  short,  concise  items 
written  in  a  “breezy”  style,  will  appear 
on  the  front  page,  and  on  the  lifestyle, 
financial  (renamed  Money),  sports, 
travel  and  {Jpbeat  pages.  State,  national 
and  world  news,  along  with  important 
people  news,  will  be  written  up  in  brief 
style  on  page  2. 

Some  of  the  changes  have  been  taking 
place  gradually  over  the  past  few 
months.  Editor  Kleinberg,  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  inevitable  tv  viewers,  instituted 
two  evening  tv  listing  logs  that  run  each 
day,  along  with  tv  gossip  columns.  The 
new  tv  pages  will  also  include  best  bet 
program  listings  for  the  children  each 
night,  a  preview  of  the  evenings  movies. 
Sherry  Wood’s  top  choices  for  evening 
programming,  quickie  meals  to  keep  the 
chef  of  the  house  out  of  the  kitchen  dur¬ 
ing  tv  favorites  and  broadcast  sports 
information. 

Advice  columns  will  also  get  more 
prominent  play.  Editorials  will  be  shorter 
and  the  opinion,  comic  and  games,  and 
sports  pages  have  been  redesigned. 

Beber,  Silverstein  &  Partners  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.,  of  Miami  is  handling  the 


into  a  feature  newspaper 


By  John  Consoli  news  coverage,”  Caswell  said,  “The 

Miami  Herald  is  a  big,  monolithic,  cold. 
The  “new”  Miami  (Fla.)  News  made  metro  daily.  The  Miami  News  is  a  warm, 
its  debut  on  Monday  (April  18)  as  “the  local  paper.  Most  of  our  readers  are  from 
newspaper  for  people  who  watch  televi¬ 
sion.” 

It  is  being  touted  as  a  “companion 
rather  than  a  competitor  with  tv,”  with 
more  emphasis  on  news  briefs,  features, 
and  greater  use  of  photos  and  graphics. 

The  News  plans  to  promote  its  new 
look  with  a  primarily  tv  oriented  cam¬ 
paign  on  four  local  stations. 

The  new  look  the  paper  will  take  on  in 
both  content  and  appearance,  and  the 
fact  that  the  News  is  going  on  tv  to  edu¬ 
cate  potential  readers  about  the  changes, 
is  this  paper’s  attempt  to  turn  around  the 
floundering  circulation  trend  that  most 
afternoon  dailies  are  faced  with  around 
the  country. 

“Realistically,  the  lifestyle  of  most 
people  each  day  is  dominated  by  watch¬ 
ing  tv  from  5  p.m.  on,”  said  Jeanne  Cas¬ 
well,  promotion  director  for  the  News. 

“Most  newspapers  refuse  to  admit  it. 

They  choose  to  battle  it.  We  have  chosen 
to  admit  it.  Yes,  people  do  watch  tv  from 
5  p.m.  on,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
that  can  be  done  while  the  tv  program  or 
commercial  is  on — like  reading  the 
newspaper.” 

Studies  have  shown  that  people  can  do 
both,  Caswell  said,  as  long  as  the  news¬ 
paper  articles  aren’t  too  long  or  complex. 

“When  people  come  home  after  work¬ 
ing  all  day,  they  are  tired,”  she  said. 

“They  are  just  not  going  to  read  40  inch 
stories.” 

Selling  the  News  to  new  readers  has 
never  been  difficult,  Caswell  said,  but 
retention  has  been  the  problem.  Studies 
have  shown  that  many  News  readers 
cancelled  after  a  few  days  or  weeks 
without  ever  getting  hooked  on  the 
paper. 

“We  found  a  lot  of  people  who  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  News  rarely  read  it  be¬ 
cause  of  the  time  of  day  it  arrives,”  she 
said.  “The  days  it  was  read,  perhaps 
only  the  tv  listings  or  headlines  on  page 
one  or  sports  were  read,  so  it  was  easy 
for  these  people  to  cancel  on  collection 
day  or  even  call  in  a  cancellation,”  she 
said. 

News  executives  readily  admit  the 
market  domination  by  the  morning 
Miami  Herald,  a  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  about  380,000. 

The  News  is  owned  by  Cox  Newspapers, 
although  both  papers  are  printed,  sold 
and  distributed  by  the  same  Miami 
Herald  F*ublishing  (To. 

“We  cannot  compete  with  the  Miami 
Herald  with  international  and  national 


(Continued  on  page  55) 
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12  Little  Havana  stores* 
destroyed  by  fire 


Cooking  for  two:  •  miccom  story/^ 


Vance  gloomy 
about  Mideast 
negotiations 


Winter  of  discontent: 
It  could  happen  again 


SAMPLE  FRONT  PAGES  of  the  Miami  News  which  are  desic 
television  with  more  emphasis  on  news,  briefs,  features, 
photos  and  graphics. 
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Gannett-Speidel  ‘marriage’ 
tbps  stockholders’  agenda 


Stockholders’  approval  of  the 
Gannett-Speidel  merger,  a  $170  million 
stock  exchange  transaction,  will  be  the 
major  event  at  this  year’s  round  of  an¬ 
nual  meetings  of  the  “public”  newspaper 
companies. 

Rollan  D.  Melton,  president  of 
Speidel  Newspapers  Inc.,  has  already 
proclafmed  to  shareholders,  “This  is 
going  to  be  a  great  newspaper  marriage.” 

Gannett  Company’s  principal 
officers — Paul  Miller,  chairman,  and 
Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president — have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  all  owners  of  22,439,086  shares 
of  common  stock  to  vote  on  the  merger 
proposal.  The  Frank  E.  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Foundation  owns  18%  of  the 
common  stock. 

Speidel  has  5,765,283  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  eligible  to  one  vote  each.  Di¬ 
rectors  and  officers  own  7%.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  annual  meeting  is  scheduled  for 
Monday,  May  9,  in  Fitzgerald’s  Hotel, 
Reno,  Nevada. 

The  Gannett  meeting  will  take  place 
Tuesday,  May  10,  in  the  Lincoln  Tower 
auditorium,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Besides  the 
merger  the  Gannett  shareholders  will  be 
asked  to  authorize  an  increase  in  com¬ 
mon  stock  from  40  to  100  million  shares 


to  be  available  for  future  acquisitions, 
stock  dividends,  and  other  corporate 
purposes. 

Stockholders  have  been  advised  that 
the  company  had  adequate  stock  for  the 
Speidel  merger  which  will  be  effected  oh 
the  basis  of  eight-tenths  of  a  share  of 
Gannett  for  one  share  of  Speidel.  The 
Gannett  Co.  has  owned  392,901  shares  of 
Speidel  common  since  January  1975.  In 
the  past  week,  Gannett  stock  has  been 
traded  at  $33  per  share  (15  times  earn¬ 
ings)  while  Speidel  has  bid  at  25Vi.  Gan¬ 
nett  was  quoted  at  $41  in  December 
1976. 

Gannett  Co.  with  55  dailies  and  other 
operations  had  operating  revenue  of 
$413.2  million  in  1976.  After-tax  income 
was  $48  million. 

The  Speidel  group  of  13  newspapers, 
five  of  which  publish  Sunday  editions,  in 
nine  states  produced  net  income  of 
$10,162,000  last  year  on  operating  rev¬ 
enue  of  $57,010,000. 

When  Speidel  becomes  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Gannett,  the  com¬ 
bined  group  will  have  73  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  28  states  and  the  territory  of 
Guam.  This  figure  includes  five  other 


pending  acquisitions  which  are  expected 
to  be  completed  by  mid- 1977. 

The  Speidel-Gannett  merger  is  to  be 
made  through  an  interim  corporation 
under  Delaware  Law  and  the  effective 
date  is  dependent  on  a  ruling  by  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service  that  it  qualifies 
as  a  tax-free  reorganization.  Three 
Speidel  directors — Rollan  D.  Melton, 
Robert  B.  Whittington  and  E.  J.  Liechty, 
or  their  elected  substitutes — will  be 
added  to  the  Gannett  board. 

Salary  scales  continue 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  Speidel  sal¬ 
ary  scales  for  principal  officers  will  con¬ 
tinue.  Melton  received  $124,000  as  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  executive  officer  last  year 
and  his  contract  provides  compensation 
of  not  less  than  $130,000  through  1981. 
Whittington’s  1976  salary  was  $110,000 
and  his  top  figure  in  a  contract  is 
$116,000. 

The  Reno  headquarters  of  the  Speidel 
group  will  be  the  western  division  offices 
of  the  Gannett  group  with  Melton  as 
chief  of  operations. 

Speidel’ s  employe  savings  and  other 
benefit  plans  will  not  be  affected. 

The  proxy  statement  shows  that  Miller 
received  direct  remuneration  of  $150,000 
in  1976  and  Neuharth  received  $170,833. 
An  additional  bonus  of  $  1 10,400  was  paid 
to  each  one. 

No  broker  or  finder  was  involved  in 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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among  all  newspapers  its  size  . . . 
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The  Cronalith®  Blender  and  CLN II  gives 
us  the  quality  and  consistancy  needed  to 
produce  a  prize  winning  newspaper.” 

Cal  Mulholland,  Oakland  Tribune 
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Corporate  ad  and  pr 
tips  offered  by  prof 

By  John  Consoli 

S.  Prakash  Sethi.  “Advocacy  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Large  Corporations.’’  Lexington 
Books,  355  pages. 

The  use  of  advocacy  advertising,  more 
commonly  referred  to  as  corporate  im¬ 
age,  corporate  opinion  or  corporate  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising,  is  increasing  in 
the  United  States. 

Over  the  years,  big  business  has  suf¬ 
fered  a  considerable  loss  of  public  trust 
and  credibility.  American  business  feels 
threatened  and  blames  the  media  as  a 
partial  cause  of  this  loss  of  public  confi¬ 
dence.  Coverage  of  business  news  by  the 
media  has  been  biased  and  inadequate, 
the  corporations  maintain.  The  media 
denies  this. 

In  his  new  book  “Advocacy  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Large  Corporations,”  S.  Prakesh 
Sethi,  India-born  business  professor  now 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  maps  out 
both  sides  of  the  controversy — 
presenting  arguments  for  and  against  ad¬ 
vocacy  advertising.  He  also  makes  sev¬ 
eral  recommendations  by  which  advo-  tive  and  acceptable  to  the  general  public, 
cacy  advertising  can  be  made  more  effec-  If  corporations  make  their  advocacy 

ads  “partisan  propaganda,”  it  will  only 
worsen  their  relationship  with  the  public 
and  ruin  it  for  those  corporations  who 
have  an  honest  message  to  present,  Sethi 
says. 

The  most  interesting  chapter  from  a 
media  standpoint  is  Chapter  3,  which 
looks  at  the  relationship  between  big 
business  and  the  media.  Sethi  delves  into 
business  charges  that  most  news  report¬ 
ers  are  “economic  illiterates”  and 
“anti-business.”  He  presents  the  pro 
side  of  these  charges  from  the  corpora¬ 
tion  execs  and  denials  from  various  media 
execs  who  say  business  is  being  “over¬ 
sensitive.” 

At  times,  Sethi  sides  with  the  media. 
The  problem  of  alleged  news  media  bias, 
he  says,  lies  in  the  general  unwillingness 
of  corporation  executives  to  talk  to  jour¬ 
nalists. 

The  suggestion  by  business  that  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  stations  should  accept 
opinion  ads  without  restrictions  and  de¬ 
nying  the  station  the  right  to  edit,  is 
likely  to  “raise  more  problems  than  it 
would  solve,”  he  says. 

A  part  of  the  conflict  and  misunder¬ 
standing  between  business  and  the  news 
media.  Sethi  says,  arises  because  busi¬ 
ness  does  not  fully  realize  the  necessity 
for  the  news  media  to  cater  to  a  diverse 
and  heterogeneous  audience.  Therefore, 
he  reasons,  a  large  part  of  what  business 
might  consider  unfair  presentation, 
might  simply  be  a  fair  presentation  of 
news  seen  from  another  person’s  view¬ 
point. 


Have  you  seen  wtiat  happens  when  an  aggressive 
retailer  advertises  a  good  value  in  his  local  daily 
newspaper.  Stand  back  or  you'll  be  trampled  in 
the  rush. 

National  advertisers  can  also  enjoy  direct  results, 
if  their  ads  are  designed  to  produce  immediate  action, 
andtheyappearwhere  readers  are  geared  to  respond. 
Try  Thomson  Daily  Newspapers  for  immediate  sale- 
ing.  We'll  help  you. 
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While  siding  with  the  media  in  some 
cases,  Sethi  stresses  that  the  media  isn’t 
perfect.  He  suggests  newspapers  hire  an 
in-house  critic  or  ombudsman,  not  to  check 
out  charges  of  inaccuracy  or  bias,  but 
the  why  and  how  stories  are  assigned 
and  handled  with  the  long  range  goal  of 
improving  business  news  coverage. 

To  improve  corporation  credibility, 
Sethi  recommends  that  they  consider 
setting  up  an  advisory  panel  consisting  of 
the  corporation’s  public  affairs  officer 
and  three  outside  members — preferably 
a  journalist,  informed  citizen  and 
educator — whose  role  will  be  to  solely 
render  advice  as  to  whether  or  not  a  par¬ 
ticular  ad  “deals  with  issues  that  may  be 
construed  by  the  public  as  being  grass¬ 
roots  lobbying.” 

Sethi  also  recommends  the  “Mobil” 
approach  of  classifying  its  institutional/ 
goodwill  advertising  into  tax  deductible 
and  nondeductible  categories.  Under 
present  regulations  of  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Service,  corporations  can  deduct 
the  cost  of  ads  that  are  run  for  “good¬ 
will”  purposes  but  not  those  aimed  at 
influencing  legislation  or  that  are  prop¬ 
aganda. 

The  emphasis  here,  Sethi  says,  should 
not  be  on  what  ad  expenses  can  be 
“squeezed  into”  the  deductible  area,  but 
on  what  expenses  must  stay  out  because 
they  fall  in  the  gray  area  and  may  be¬ 
come  controversial. 

Among  Sethi’s  other  proposals,  are 
the  establishment  of  a  public  service  ad 
space  allocation  committee  on  every 
newspaper,  newsmagazine,  radio  and  tv 
station  and  the  formation  of  a  National 
Council  for  Public  Information.  The 
space  allocation  committee  on  each  pub¬ 
lication  would  advise  in  the  area  of 
how  much  space  the  different  public  in¬ 
terest  and  public  service  organizations 
should  be  permitted.  The  Council  for 
Public  Information,  which  would  receive 
its  major  support  from  business  corpora¬ 
tions  and  trade  groups,  would  get  free  ad 
space  in  newspapers  and  on  tv  to  present 
factual  data  on  the  business  community. 

In  the  book,  Sethi  devotes  a  chapter 
each  to  case  studies  of  two  advocacy 
campaigns — The  American  Electric 
Power  Co.  campaign  and  the  California 
campaign  to  enact  Proposition  9 — the 
Clean  Environment  Act.  He  recounts  the 
steps  of  each  campaign,  discusses  the 
philosophies  and  reprints  an  assortment 
of  the  ads  from  each  campaign. 

• 

Retail  adman  joins 
Gannett’s  sales  rep 

Glenn  L.  Nelson  was  appointed  to  the 
San  Francisco  sales  staff  of  Gannett 
Newspaper  Advertising  Sales.  Nelson, 
31,  has  been  advertising  production 
manager  for  the  Oakland-based  Liberty 
House  Department  stores  for  three 
years. 
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We’re  more 
than  satisfied  with 
our  switch  ■■ 
toNAPP”^ 


these  objectives:  “To  improve 
halftone  reproduction  in  mid¬ 
tone  and  highlight  areas,  to 
improve  plate  production  for  our 
three  presses  and  to  cut  production  costs.  And  we  are  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
results.” 

These  are  only  some  of  the  many  reasons  for  switching  to  NAPP. 

Not  only  does  NAPP  give  you  increased  quality  of  reproduction,  it  gives  you 
consistent  quality.  From  week  to  week  and  month  to  month. 

With  NAPP,  your  productivity  increases.  Up  to  120  NAPP  direct  plates  per 

^  hour  with  just  a  single  Galaxy  processor. 

It  .  M  I  And  two  News- Printer  IPs. 

H  And  the  NAPP  System  is  ecologically 
plates  process  with  water.  No 

j  There  are  many  reasons  for  switching  to 
a  NAPP.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  is  the 

^  \ fact  that  NAPP  stands  behind  its  product 

I  jPI^  with  professionals  who  provide  you  with 

*  superior  technical  assistance,  training  and 

The  Oakland  Tribune  is  another  of  the 
more  than  280  newspapers  that  has  switched 
to  NAPP.  Find  out  how  you  can  get  the  same 

kind  of  quality.  Write  or  call  NAPP,  360  South  Pacific  _ 

Street,  San  Marcos,  California  92069,  (800)  854-2860.  W\  ■  h  Bni 

In  California  call  collect  at  (714)  744-4387.  B  mB  F.mB  B  t» 


Production  Director,  Paul  McIntosh. 


Cal  Mulholland,  General  Foreman,  points  out  improved 
quality  of  halftone  on  NA  PP  plate  to  Paul  McIntosh. 


Gannett-Speidel 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

the  merger  negotiations,  and  none  has 
any  valid  claim  on  Gannett  for  a  commis¬ 
sion  or  fee,  the  agreement  states. 

The  merger  idea  was  broached  in 
November,  1974,  when  Miller  and 
Neuharth  met  with  Melton  aboard  the 
Queen  Mary  at  Long  Beach,  Calif,  to 
discuss  Gannett’s  opportunity  to  acquire 
6.8  percent  of  Speidel’s  stock  in  a  trade 
with  Thomson  Newspapers.  The  Gan¬ 
nett  team  pledged  that  they  would  not  go 
through  with  the  deal  without  Speidel 
approval  and  would  not  solicit  additional 
Speidel  stock. 

At  the  time,  Speidel  management  was 
concerned  with  acquisition  of  an  interest 
in  the  company  by  foreign  interests.  The 
Gannett-Thomson  trade  was  welcomed 
and  Gannett  sold  the  Newburgh-Beacon 
(N.Y.)  News  to  the  Canadian-based 
chain,  thus  eliminating  Gannett  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  Speidel-owned  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  (N.Y.)  Journal. 

Third  group  to  Gannett 

“The  courtship  was  on,”  declared  a 
Gannett  review  of  the  merger  origins. 

To  Gannett’s  knowledge  no  alien  con¬ 
trols  more  than  10%  of  its  stock,  and  no 
alien  group  controls  more  than  20%. 

This  will  be  the  third  group  to  be  taken 
into  the  Gannett  Company.  Before  going 
public  10  years  ago,  the  Rochester-based 
organization  purchased  the  Macy  news¬ 
papers  of  Westchester  County,  N.Y. 
Next,  Gannett  and  the  Federated  Publi¬ 
cations  of  the  midwest  and  west  consoli¬ 
dated. 

The  Speidel  group  grew  out  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  eight  newspapers  which  Merritt 
C.  Speidel  and  some  associates,  includ¬ 
ing  John  Ben  Snow,  a  Woolworth  Com¬ 
pany  principal,  acquired  over  about  35 
years.  Five  more  papers  were  added 
after  Speidel  Newspapers  Inc.  was 
formed  in  1958  with  Speidel  executives 
as  principal  shareholders. 

Speidel  newspapers  have  an  average 
weekday  circulation  of  324,2%  and  Sun¬ 
day  Circulation  of  211,138. 

Completion  of  all  pending  transactions 
will  give  Gannett  73  dailies  with  average 
weekday  circulation  of  2.9  million  and  38 
Sunday  editions  with  1 .6  million  circula¬ 
tion. 

Melton  has  assured  Speidel  sharehold¬ 
ers  that  their  company  is  not  being 
“swallowed”  by  Gannett  and  will  not 
disappear. 

“A  virtual  journalistic  Jonah?” 

“No  way,”  Melton  declared. 

Rather  he  views  the  merger  as  a  bless¬ 
ing  because  both  companies  are  domin¬ 
ant  in  medium-size  markets — “where  we 
believe  the  greatest  newspaper  future 
is.” 
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The  agenda  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
New  York  Times  Company  Inc. 
shareholders,  April  26  in  Town  Hall, 
New  York  City,  contains  two  special 
items  to  reserve  1.5  million  shares  of 
Class  A  Common  for  issuance  to  the 
Company’s  Employee  Stock  Purchase 
and  Incentive  Stock  Option  plans. 

According  to  the  proxy  statement, 
four  offerings  have  been  made  to 
employees  since  1%9  at  prices  ranging 
from  $35.70  down  to  $9.72.  The  1977  of¬ 
fering  is  at  $13.49  per  share  (85%  of  the 
market  price  on  December  20, 1976).  Re¬ 
cently  times  stock  has  been  traded  at 
$16.50  per  share. 

About  40%  of  eligible  employes  (2,200) 
have  subscribed  to  the  1977  offering  and 
it  is  estimated  that  155,000  shares  will  be 
issued  on  December  31,  1977  at  85%  of 
the  price  on  December  16,  1977. 

The  remuneration  schedule  in  the 
proxy  statement  shows  that  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  chairman/president  of  the 
Company  and  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times,  received  $210,000  salary  plus  a 
bonus  of  $75,000  in  1976.  Other  pay¬ 
ments  were:  Sydney  Gruson,  executive 
vicepresident,  $128,750  plus  $60,000; 
James  C.  Goodale,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  $117,916  plus  $54,000;  and  James 
Reston,  retired  vicepresident,  $54,400, 
including  $50,000  for  columns  written  as 
an  independent  contractor. 

• 

Few  Maine  lawyers 
run  newspaper  ads 

Few  Maine  attorneys  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  two  month  old  Maine  BcU' 
Association  decision  permitting  them  to 
advertise  in  all  print  media. 

The  New  York  Law  Journal  (April  12) 
reported  that  four  of  the  five  largest  daily 
newspaper  in  Maine  have  published  be¬ 
tween  one  and  three  ads  each  and  the  fifth 
paper  has  not  published  any. 

The  Bangor  Daily  News,  Maine’s 
largest  daily  newspaper  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  75,000  published  “about  three” 
ads  for  lawyers,  retail  ad  manager  Fred 
McAlary  said.  The  News  sent  out  a  letter 
to  all  attorneys  on  Feb.  16,  offering  help 
with  the  layout  of  advertisements  and 
setting  forth  prices. 

The  Waterville  Sentinel  has  published 
two  lawyer  ads  and  the  Kennebec  Jour¬ 
nal  in  Augusta  has  started  running  one 
weekly  ad  which  simply  states  the  name, 
address  and  phone  number  of  the  law 
firm,  but  no  fees. 

The  Portland  Press  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press  published  its  first  ad  by  a  lawyer  on 
April  7 — for  a  two  woman  firm,  Bowie  & 
Matthews. 

Spokesman  for  the  various  papers 
agreed  that  attorneys  have  been  hesitant 
to  publish  their  fees  for  fear  of  getting  into 
a  competitive  bidding  war  for  business. 


CBS  sets  policy  for 
terrorist  coverage 

CBS  News  has  issued  production 
guidelines  for  coverage  of  terrorists  that 
urge  continued  coverage  of  such  stories, 
despite  “the  dangers  of  contagion.” 

Calling  for  “thoughtful,  conscientious 
care  and  restraint”  in  terrorist  coverage, 
the  guidelines,  now  part  of  CBS  News 
Standards,  suggest: 

1.  Avoiding  the  provision  of  “an  ex¬ 
cessive  platform  for  the  terrorist/kid¬ 
napper”  by  paraphrasing  “the  demands 
instead  of  presenting  them  directly 
through  the  voice  or  picture  of  the 
terrori  st/kidnapper.  ’  ’ 

2.  No  live  coverage,  except  in  the 
“most  compelling  circumstances.  .  .  . 
of  the  terrorist/kidnapper  since  we  may 
fall  into  the  trap  of  providing  an  unedited 
platform  for  him.” 

The  guidelines  also  suggest  that  news 
personnel  use  discretion  in  telephone 
communication  with  terrorists.  And  they 
point  out  the  need  for  contact  with 
“experts  dealing  with  the  hostage  situa¬ 
tion  to  determine  whether  they  have  any 
guidance  on  such  questions  as  phraseol¬ 
ogy  to  be  avoided,  what  kinds  of  ques¬ 
tions  or  reports  might  tend  to  exacerbate 
the  situation,  etc.” 

Issued  by  CBS  News  President 
Richard  S.  Salant,  the  guidelines  follow  a 
recommendation  made  by  the  National 
News  Council  in  March  that  all  media 
reexamine  their  terrorist  coverage 
policies.  Salant  is  a  member  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil. 

Lanza  joins  4A’s 
as  head  of  media 

Gloria  Lanza  has  been  named  media 
affairs  head  at  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  (4  A’s.)  Her 
duties  will  be  to  help  service  member 
agencies  having  questions  on  media,  re¬ 
search  and  related  services. 

Lanza  previously  served  as  an  account 
executive  for  Friedlich,  Fearon  & 
Strohmeier,  Inc.  and  prior  to  that,  in  the 
same  capacity  at  Carl  Ally,  Inc. 


Cappello  promoted 

Juan  Cappello  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director,  public  relations  and 
advertising,  American  Cable  &  Radio 
Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  ITT.  Cappello  was 
manager  of  public  information  at  ITT  in 
New  York.  Prior  to  joining  ITT  in  1%8, 
he  was  a  reporter  in  South  America  and 
the  U.S.,  receiving  in  1964,  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  award  for 
his  coverage  of  Latin  American  affairs. 
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Would  you  believe  there’s  an 
industry  ttiat  actually  reports  on 
its  social  responsibilities? 


Thafs  our  policy. 

Your  Life  Insurance  Companies  believe  that 
business  and  social  responsibilities  are  insepa¬ 
rable.  We  always  have.  So  we  do  more  than  pro¬ 
vide  the  products  that  help  you  provide  security 
for  your  family.  We  get  involved  in  the  social 
problems  of  your  community  and  country  that 
are  related  to  our  business.  And  voluntarily 
report  to  you  on  that  involvement. 

REPORT  ON  SOCIAL  INVOLVEMENT 

We  were  the  first  business  in  America  to  volun¬ 
tarily  publish  an  annual  report  disclosing  the 
extent  of  our  attempts  to  solve  social  problems. 
The  information  is  collected  from  the  individual 
companies  and  compiled  by  our  clearinghouse. 
In  addition  to  publishing  this  report,  the  clear¬ 
inghouse  advises  and  encourages  companies  to 
become  more  involved  in  this  area. 

AREAS  OF  COMMITMENT 

We  invest  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually  in  housing,  health  facilities,  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  and  other  socially  desirable  projects.  In 
addition,  we’re  involved  in  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  programs,  neighborhood  improvement. 


special  training  for  the  unemployed,  inner  city 
tutoring,  and  youth  and  day  care  centers. 

A  FREE  REPORT 

There’s  more  you  might  find  interesting,  but 
we’re  limited  by  space.  So  we’d  like  to  mail  you  a 
report  on  our  socially  responsible  activities. 
Without  obligation.  Just  send  us  the  coupon  and 
we’ll  send  you  a  copy.  And  if  there  are  any  ques¬ 
tions  you’d  like  to  ask  us,  write.  We’ll  answer. 
That’s  one  of  our  social  responsibilities  too.  And 
watch  for  the  upcoming  ad  in  this  series  on  our 
unique  system  of  distributing 
our  products  and  services. 


American  Council 
of  Life  Insurance 

277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.10017 
Dept.  SR 

Please  send  a  copy  of  the  1976  Social  Report. 


We  want  you  to  know  more  about  life. 


THE  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMRfVNlES  IN  AMERICA 

REPRESENTED  BYTHE  AMERICAN  COUNOLOF  UFE  INSURANCE 


Analyst  group  stays 
abreast  of  newspapers 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Printing  and 
F*ublishing  Industry  Analysts  Associa¬ 
tion  in  New  York,  security  analysts  have 
been  meeting  monthly,  in  recent  years, 
with  management  of  publicly-owned 
publishing  companies  to  get  an  informal 
update  on  these  companies'  operations. 

Activities  of  the  association,  which  is  a 
splinter  group  of  the  New  York  Society 
of  Security  Analysts,  have  included  ex¬ 
cursions  to  Gannett-owned  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers,  White  Plains, 
New  York,  and  Times-Mirror’s  News- 
day,  Garden  City,  New  York.  And  last 
month,  Alfred  Eisenpreis,  new  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  marketing.  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  delivered  the  NAB’s  market¬ 
ing  presentation  to  the  association. 

According  to  Joan  Lappin,  president 
of  the  organization  and  senior  anaylst, 
Dreyfus  Corporation,  the  group’s  meet¬ 
ings  provide  the  analysts  with  an  educa¬ 
tional  forum  they  would  not  have  other¬ 
wise.  Eisenpreis’  presentation,  for 
example,  “was  the  kind  of  presentation 
we  would  never  see  individually.’’ 

Another  example  is  a  trip  the  group 
made  to  Florida  three  years  ago  and 


again  last  year.  Among  the  publicly- 
owned  papers  visited  were  the  Miami 
Herald  (Knight-Ridder),  the  Tampa 
Tribune  (Media  General),  and  the  Lake- 
land^Ledger  (New  York  Times  Co.). 
Also  on  the  itinerary  was  a  tour  of  the 
Dow  Jones  satellite  plant  in  Orlando. 

Members  of  the  association  are: 

George  B.  Adler,  Loeb,  Rhoades  &  Co., 
42  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005 

Edward  Atorino,  Smith,  Barney  &  Co., 
Inc.,  1345  Ave.  of  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019 

Bill  Becker,  Reynolds  &  Co.,  120 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005 

Edward  Bloom,  75  Henry  Street,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.Y.  11201 

David  Brewer,  D.H.  Thomas  &  Co., 
Inc.,  5  Ferndale  Road,  Short  Hills, 
N.J.  07078 

Peter  F.  Brooke,  Union  Service  Corpo¬ 
ration,  One  Bankers  Trust  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006 


•  New  buyers  of  your  products  or  service  are  con- 
stanstly  needed  if  you  ate  to  improve  your  share  of 
the  market; 

•  Where  do  you  find  them? 

•  Ah  increasing  number  of  newspaper  advertisers 
are  finding  them  more  efficiently  and  more  eco¬ 
nomically  in  the  smaller  city  markets. 

•  Tty  out  a  sample  group  of  this  type  of  market.  Use 
a  suitable  list  of  Thomson  Newspapers.  Ask  us. 
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Penney  Burnett,  General  Electric  Co., 
112  Prospect  Street,  P.O.  Box  7900, 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Richard  Caro,  David  J.  Green  &  Co.,  30 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005 

Gordon  Crawford,  Capital  Research,  61 1 
W.  6th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Ca.  90017 

Elizabeth  Dater,  Fiduciary  Trust  Co.  of 
N.Y.,  Two  World  Trade  Center,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10048 

Edward  Dunleavy,  Merrill  Lynch,  One 
Liberty  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006 

Betty  Fagan,  White,  Weld  &  Co.,  One 
Liberty  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006 

Peter  A.  Falco,  Chase  Investors  Man¬ 
agement  Corp.,  1211  Sixth  Av- 
enue,New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

Carolyn  Falise,  Bank  of  N.Y.,  48  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005 

Theodore  Fitilis,  Alliance  Capital  Man¬ 
agement  Co.,  140  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10005 

R.  Joseph  Fuchs,  Kidder,  Peabody  & 
Co.,  10  Hanover  Square,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10005 

John  Gold,  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust  Co.,  350  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022 

Barry  Gluck,  Drexel,  Burnham  &  Co., 
60  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004 


Eileen  Gormley,  Thomason  &  McKin¬ 
non,  Auchincloss  &  Kohlmeyer,  One 
New  York  Plaza,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10004 

(William  Guardinier)/Wendy  Dailey, 
U.S.  Trust  Co.,  45  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10005 

Charles  Haydock,  Massachusetts  Finan¬ 
cial  Services,  200  Berkeley  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  Howitt,  First  Manhattan  Co.,  380 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Harold  Kingsberg,  General  American 
Investors,  330  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017 

Joan  Lappin,  The  Dreyfus  Corp.,  767 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Ernest  Levenstein,  The  Fourteen  Re¬ 
search  Corp.,  201  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Thomas  Luddy,  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.,  9  West  57th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019 

Anne  McBride,  1st  Boston  Co.,  20  Ex¬ 
change  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Elaine  Mechanic,  H.C.  Wainwright,  245 
Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Stephen  L.  Williams,  Citibank,  399  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Barbara  J.  Morrow,  C.R.E.F.,  711  Third 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

John  Morton,  (Alliance  One)  Colin, 
Hochstin,  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007 

J.  Kendrick  Noble,  Paine,  Webber, 
Jackson  &  Curtis,  140  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10005 

Ed  Platt,  Marine  Midland  Bank,  250  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Harvey  Sandler,  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co., 
55  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004 

Ellen  Berland  Sachar,  Mitchell  Hutch¬ 
ins,  One  Battery  Park  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004 

Robert  Scheiner,  Hornblower,  Weeks, 
Hemphill,  Noyes,  Inc.,  8  Hanover 
Square,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005 

John  Swift,  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  200  Berkeley  Street — 
P.O.  Box  111,  Boston,  Mass.  02117 

Sandra  Swift,  Prudential  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  America,  One  Prudential  Plaza, 
Newark,  N.J.  07101 

Nancy  B.  Tooke,  Equitable  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Society  of  America,  1285  Ave.  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

Willard  N.  Woolbert,  Girard  Bank,  4 
Girard  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19109 

Malcolm  (Skip)  Wilson,  Provident  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  P.O.  Box  7648,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  19101 
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We  design  the  N.E.W.S.  to 
fit  your  paper  like  a  glove. 


When  it  comes  to  moving  into  the  eiectronic  age,  small 
to  medium  circulation  newspapers  have  special  prob¬ 
lems.  We  specialize  in  solving  those  problems.  With  the 
N.E.W.S.  The  electronic  system  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  each  individual  newspaper.  Be  it  your 
newsroom  and/or  your  classified  department,  we  can 
help  you  get  out  the  news.  In  short,  we  can  engineer  a 
system  that  will  fit  your  operation  like  a  glove.  Without 
an  expensive  computer  or  software  package.  To  try  the 
N.E.W.S.  for  size,  call  us  or  mail  the  coupon. 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  more  news  on  the  N.E.W.S. 
Without  obligation,  of  course. 

NAME  _ 


POSITION  _ 
NEWSPAPER 
CITY  _ 


Newspaper  Electronics  Corporation 
3225  Roanoke  Rd. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  64111 
Telephone  816/756-0052 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


NEW  APOINTMENT  — 
Wyman  Riley,  executive 
editor  of  the  Vallejo 
(Calif.)  Times-Herald,  will 
resign  his  position  April  30 
to  accept  appointment  as 
Fourth  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  director  for  Rep. 
Robert  L.  Leggett,  D-Calif. 
Riley  has  been  an  editor  of 
the  Times-Herald  for  36 
years,  joining  the  news¬ 
paper  after  three  years  as 
city  editor  of  the  Napa 
(Calif.)  Register. 


NAMED  VICEPRESIDENT 
— David  T.  Lucey  has  been 
named  vicepresident-pro¬ 
duction,  circulation  and 
public  relations  for  the  Mer¬ 
iden  (Conn.)  Record  Co. 
Lucey  will  continue  his 
duties  as  assistant  general 
manager.  He  has  been  with 
the  Meriden  newspapers 
since  1972,  previously 
having  been  with  the  Nor¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  Bulletin  as 
business  manager. 


FEATURE  EDITOR— Cathy 
Chapin  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Charlotte 
Observer's  Feature  Page. 
She  succeeds  Marian 
Smentek,  who  is  moving 
to  Newport  News,  Virgin¬ 
ia.  Chapin  has  been  at 
the  Tampa  Tribune  since 
1974,  beginning  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  From  1976  she  has 
been  editor  of  the  paper's 
twice-a-week  East  Hills- 
barough  edition.  In  1973 
she  was  a  Newspaper 
Fund  intern  at  the  Tribune. 


AD  DIRECTOR— Rod 
Wishart  has  been  named 
advertising  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News 
in  a  promotion  from  assis¬ 
tant  national  advertising 
manager  for  the  News  and 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  He 
joined  the  Inquirer  in  1952 
from  the  Daily  News  sales 
staff  and  until  1969  co¬ 
vered  retail  and  national 
accounts.  Then  he  was 
named  assistant  national 
advertising  manager  for 
the  Inquirer. 


Brooks  Johnson,  formerly  assistant 
general  manager  of  INAE — to  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Richmond  (Ind.) 
Palladium-Item.  He  joined  INAE  in  1973 
as  an  administrative  assistant. 


Ed  Fox,  retail  ad  manager  of  the  Lees- 
hurfi  (Fla.)  Daily  Commercial — 
promoted  to  advertising  director.  Rod 
English,  retail  ad  salesman — named 
classified  manager. 


Landmark  Communications  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  J.  Harvie  Wilkerson  III 
will  become  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  in  September,  1978.  An¬ 
nouncement  was  made  early  because  of 
speculation  about  Wilkinson's  plans.  He 
will  succeed  Robert  Mason,  editor  since 
1%2,  who  will  retire.  Wilkinson  is  an 
associate  professor  of  law  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia. 

*  4c  4c 

Preston  Innerst — appointed  assistant 
managing  editor  for  news  and  Nick 
Nagurny,  assistant  managing  editor  for 
features,  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
and  Sunday  Bulletin.  Innerst,  who  has 
been  news  editor,  was  formerly  night 
city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
Nagurny  was  Sunday  and  feature  editor 
of  the  Bulletin. 

4c  4c  4c 

Jim  Carnaghan — from  city  editor  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Sarnia  (Ont.)  Ob¬ 
server,  succeeding  John  Farrington, who 
is  the  new  publisher  of  Nanaimo  (B.C.) 
Free  Press.  Carnaghan  joined  the  staff  as 
a  reporter  in  1974  and  formerly  was  with 
the  Peterborough  (Ont.)  Examiner. 

4t  4t  4t 

Berry  Spradley,  formerly  Houston 
Post  marketing  manager — named  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  Longview 
(Tex.)  Daily  News-Journal. 
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RETROFIT  ...  A  TIMELY 
AND  FASCINATING  WORD 

Especially  if  you  are  considering  a  plant 
expansion  or  new  facilities  program. 


Currently  we  are  recommend¬ 
ing  to  our  clients  that  they 
retrofit  their  new  structures  in 
order  to  easily  and  economic¬ 
ally  accept  an  alternate  ener¬ 
gy  system  at  the  appropriate 
time.  For  further  information 
call  (303)  770-7812  or  write  to... 


ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

5  DENVER  TECHNOLOGICAL  CENTER  •  ENGLEWOOD,  COLORADO  80110 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Phyllis  Singer — named  Part  II  editor 
of  Newsday,  Long  Island,  effective  May 
9.  Part  II  is  the  daily  pull-out  section  of 
feature  articles  and  columns.  Singer 
joined  Newsday  in  1972  as  an  assistant 
editor  of  LI  magazine,  Newsday’s  Sun¬ 
day  rotogravure  magazine.  She  is  cur¬ 
rently  editor  of  the  Viewpoints  pages. 
Ileen  Barth,  an  assistant  editor  of  LI — 
named  the  new  Viewpoints  editor. 

\ 

Art  Shafer,  named  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  director  for  the  Oakland 
County  (Mich.)  based  Spinal  Column 
newspaper  group.  He  will  be  responsible 
for  retail  and  classified  sales  and  market 
development.  In  1959,  he  joined  the 
Birmingham,  (Mich.)  Eccentric  as  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager  and  when  the 
Eccentric  merged  with  the  Livonia, 
(Mich.)  based  Observer  newspaper  group 
in  1974,  Shafer  was  named  marketing 
director. 

%  :1c  9|e 

Carl  Moore,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun — 
promoted  to  new  position  of  advertising 
sales  manager  and  assistant  to  the  Sun's 
advertising  director  Robert  Blackham. 
He  replaces  Dick  Day,  retail  manager, 
who  is  moving  to  sales  and  promotion 
manager  of  the  Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle 
Star. 

Gary  Lawrence,  assistant  classified 
manager — replaces  Moore  as  classified 
advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Holt  McPherson,  retired  editor  of  the 
High  Point  (N.C.)  Enterprise — 
presented  with  North  Carolina  Citizens 
Association  citation  for  distinguished 
citizenship.  McPherson  was  honored  for 
leadership  in  journalism  as  well  as  for 
service  to  the  city,  state  and  nation.  He 
continues  to  write  a  regular  column  for 
the  Enterprise  editorial  page  and  is 
chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical 
Care  Commission. 

*  *  * 

A.  D.  Horn,  managing  editor  and 
sports  director  of  two  weeklies,  the 
Monoa  (Wis.)  Community  Herald  and 
the  McFarland  Community  Life — 
appointed  publisher  of  the  Horseman' s 
Guide,  monthly  tabloid  for  pleasure 
horse  owners  in  Wisconsin  and  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Joe  Cuttell — joined  the  ad  staff  of 
Community  Herald  Newspapers,  Inc., 
after  the  resignation  of  George 
Ledermann — who  left  to  become  state  di¬ 
rector  of  Kansans  for  the  Right  to  Work. 
Cuttell  has  sales  experience  on  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  Shopper's  Window  and 
the  Esterville  (la.)  Daily  News. 

lie  4c 

Thomas  W.  Sanders — named  state  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  Star.  He  has  been  with  the  paper 
for  12  years. 
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NEW  GENERAL  MANAGER— 
William  R.  Clabby,  managing  editor 
of  AP-Dow  Jones  News  Service,  has 
been  named  general  manager  of  the 
Dow  Jones  News  Services,  responsible 
for  overall  operation  including  new 
product  development  and  market  ex¬ 
pansion.  Fowler  Martin,  currently  chief 
correspondent  for  AP-Dow  Jones  in 
London,  replaces  Clabby  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Clabby's  appointment  to 
the  new  position  followed  announce¬ 
ment  that  Albert  Anastasia,  general 
sales  manager  of  Dow  Jones  News 
Service,  will  retire  April  30  after  31 
years  with  the  company. 

William  A.  Collins — named  editor  of 
the  Kannapolis  (N.C.)  Daily  Indepen¬ 
dent,  succeeding  the  late  A.  Howard 
White. 

♦  ♦  * 

A.  SteveBurtt — formerly  sports  editor 
of  the  McComb  (Miss.)  Enterprise  Jour¬ 
nal  to  editor  of  the  weekly  Pearl  (Miss.) 
Press. 


Wayne  Trotter,  urban  affairs  editor  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal — joined  the  Asheboro  (N.C.) 
Courier-Tribune  as  editor.  Publisher  and 
general  manager  Roy  Cox,  editor  since 
1958,  will  devote  his  time  to  the  business 
operations.  Trotter,  with  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  since  1969,  was  earlier  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Bristol  (Tenn.-Va.) 
Herald-Courier.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  1%1  on  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Daily  News. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Glenn  Ritt — promoted  to  assistant 
managing  editor  and  Sunday  editor  from 
city  editor  of  the  Middletown  (N.Y.) 
Herald-Record. 

In  addition,  Jeff  Storey — promoted  to 
city  editor  from  Goshen  bureau  chief; 
Mark  Dresner — to  assistant  city  editor 
from  Middletown  bureau  chief;  Linda 
Burow — to  assistant  copy  desk  chief 
from  copy  editor;  David  Swanson  to 
Goshen  bureau  chief  from  assistant; 
Drex  Heikes  to  assistant  Goshen  bureau 
chief;  Tom  Weir  to  assistant  Monticello 
bureau  chief  and  Steve  Amedio  to  assis¬ 
tant  sports  editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  Witbeck,  Hollywood  bureau 
chief  for  the  King  Features  TV  Key 
Service — received  this  year’s  Publicist 
Guild  of  American’s  Press  Award.  Wit- 
beck  has  been  with  TV  Key,  a  television 
preview  service,  for  more  than  20  years. 

«  >K  « 

Steve  Hines,  Fairfax,  Virginia — to  as¬ 
sistant  public  relations  director  of  the 
Recreation  Vehicle  Industry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chantilly,  Virginia.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  public  affairs  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tion^  Rifle  Association. 


ANPA  NOTICE 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company,  the  manage¬ 
ment  consultants  specializing  in 
executive  search,  will  have  a  private 
suite  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel.  We 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
confidentially  your  management  needs. 
For  appointments,  phone  Mike  Walker, 
312-693-6171  now,  or  call  at  the  hotel 
during  the  convention. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company 
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When  you  have  more 
business  than  printing 
equipment,  press  on 
withtrans  Unioa 


If  you  want  to  expand  your  business 
but  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  equip¬ 
ment  you  need,  lease  it  from  Trans 
Union. 

Leasing  frees  up  your  working 
capital  for  more  productive  and 
more  profitable  purposes.  And  leas¬ 
ing  can  help  smooth  out  cash  flow 
problems,  too. 

Lease  the  equipment  that’s 
right  for  you. 

We  can  lease  you  printing  presses, 
cameras,  composition  equipment,  or 
bindery  equipment.  One  press  or  an 
entire  printing  operation.  And  Trans 
Union  will  custom-tailor  a  lease  to 
meet  the  tinancial  realities  of  your 
business. 


We  know  how  to  make  a 
good  impression. 

We  earned  our  apron  with  over  80 
years  of  leasing  experience.  We’ve 
served  small  newspapers  and  the 
large  dailies,  commercial  printers 
and  typesetters.  And  since  Trans 
Union  helped  pioneer  leasing  in  the 
printing  industry,  you  know  you’ll 
get  sound  advice  and  more  flexible 
terms. 

For  more  information  and  a 
booklet  explaining  how  Trans  Union 
can  write  a  lease  to  meet  your  finan¬ 
cial  and  equipment  needs,  write  us. 
Or  call  (312)  431-3367. 


S  Trans  Union  Leasing 

An  Affiliate  of  Trans  Union  Corporation 

111  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  Illinois  60604 


Please  send 

more  information  on 

Trans  Union  Leasing 

111  West  Jackson  Boulevard 

Chicago,  liiinois  60604 


Name 


Position 


Company 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Phone 

In  Canada  contact  Metrocan  Leasing  Limited. 


LI.  Univ.  revives 
Geo.  Polk  Awards 

Sidney  Offit,  a  writer  and  editor,  has 
been  appointed  curator  of  the  George 
Polk  Awards. 

The  awards,  conferred  by  Long  Island 
University  since  1949  for  distinguished 
achievements  in  journalism,  are  named 
for  a  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
correspondent  who  was  killed  in  Greece 
in  1948  while  trying  to  reach  insurgent 
leaders  for  an  interview.  The  awards 
were  not  given  last  year. 

Announcement  of  Offit’s  appointment 
was  made  by  Robert  Donald  Spector, 
head  of  the  humanities  division  at  Long 
Island  University’s  Brooklyn  Center  and 
chairman  of  the  George  Polk  Awards 
Committee. 

Dr.  Spector  said  the  appointment  is 
part  of  a  reorganization  of  procedures  for 
the  selection  of  award  winners.  In  the 
new  system,  he  said,  nominations  for 
awards  will  be  made  by  a  200-member 
national  panel  made  up  in  the  main  of 
former  Polk  winners,  news  executives  in 
all  media,  and  heads  of  journalism 
schools.  It  also  will  include  professors  of 
English,  historians,  and  social  scientists 
at  major  campuses.  In  the  past,  nomina¬ 
tions  were  made  by  members  of  the  LIU 
journalism  faculty. 

The  new  curator,  who  is  a  former 
senior  editor  of  Intellectual  Digest  and 
the  author  of  two  novels,  is  the  fourth 
since  the  awards  were  established.  He 
succeeds  Jacob  1.  Jaffe,  chairman  of  the 
LIU  journalism  department. 

E&P  reporter  named 
president-elect 

Jane  Levere,  a  reporter  for  Editor  & 
Publisher,  was  elected  president-elect 
for  1977-78  of  the  New  York  City  chapter 
of  Women  in  Communications,  Inc. 

Levere  joined  E&P  in  1973  and  was 
an  editorial  assistant  before  being  named 
an  associate  editor  in  1976.  Levere  will 
assume  the  presidency  of  N.Y.  W.I.C.l. 
in  1978  for  a  one-year  term. 

Also  named  were  Kay  Wight,  direc¬ 
tor  of  administration,  CBS  News, 
vicepresident-programs;  Joan  Licursi, 
director  of  communications  services. 
Boys  Club  of  America,  vicepresident- 
students;  Jeannette  H.  Johnson,  public 
relations  writer.  Teachers  College,  Col¬ 
umbia  University  recording  secretary. 

They  join  officers  Barbara  Smith,  vice- 
president,  Ogilvy  &  Mather,  president; 
Kay  Lockridge,  editorial  consultant, 
vicepresident-membership;  Adele  Pa- 
roni,  director  of  magazine  and  book  rela¬ 
tions,  American  Cancer  Society,  corres¬ 
ponding  secretary;  and  Alice  Williams, 
treasurer. 
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MNOIMCED 

GM’S  NEW  $100  MllilON  ASSEMBLY  PLANT 
WILL  PROVIDE  5,000  NEW  JOBS,  ADDING 
AN  ESTIMATED  $120  MllilON  PAYROLL  TO 
THE  OKLAHOMA  CAPITAL  CITY  MARKET! 


A  leader  with  potential  for  growth  in  an  already 
dynamic  market,  Oklahoma  City  is  proud  to  welcome 
GM’s  new  assembly  plant.  This  new  $100  million 
plant  will  occupy  70.5  acres  under  one  roof,  produce 
1,200  new  automobiles  a  day,  and  provide  5,000  new 
jobs. 

Confidence  shown  by  GM  can  only  stimulate 
greater  opportunity  and  economic  development 

Oklahoma  City  can  meet  your  market  potential, 
too.  Place  your  confidence  and  your  advertising  mes¬ 
sage  in  The  Oklahoman  and  Times,  and  reach  2744255 
households  daily  and  307,488  Simday. 

The  Oklahoma  Capital  City  Market 

•  THE  SUNDAY  OKLAHOMAN  < 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  •  OKUHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


Bureau  retail  presentation 
backed  by  full-page  ad 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
has  prepared  a  f^uU-page  ad  to  be  run  by 
Florida  newspapers  on  the  day  following 
the  showing  of  the  Bureau  presentation 
“Report  to  the  Top”  to  retailers  in  their 
markets. 

The  first  presentation  was  made  by 
Bureau  vicepresident  for  retail  marketing 
Alfred  Eisenpreis  to  Miami  area  mer¬ 
chants  on  April  19  and  another  was  made 
the  following  day  to  retailers  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Six  more  meetings  are 
planned  with  retailers  next  month. 

The  sessions  are  designed  to  update 
retailers  in  three  areas:  cost  effective¬ 
ness  of  advertising  in  newspapers  and 
other  media;  technological  changes 
which  enable  newspapers  to  produce  a 
better  product;  and  editorial  changes 
which  are  creating  a  new  marketplace  for 
retailers  within  the  newspaper. 

The  ad,  which  carries  the  headline 
“We  Mean  Business,”  talks  about  the 
positives  of  newspapers  in  Florida  and 
around  the  country.  It  cites  readership 
figures  of  Florida  papers  and  points  out 
that  a  600-line  ad  in  every  one  of  Flori¬ 
da’s  53  daily  newspapers  can  be  placed 
at  a  cost  of  $7,300. 

The  ad  also  takes  tv  to  task,  stating 
that  the  single  newspaper  ad  would  pro- 

$22Gf  in  lost  lineage  per  month? 
Lease  a  PROFLEX. 


The  Unique  Reproportioning  System 


Reclaim  lost  lineage  by  reproportioning 
your  ads  to  fit  when  you  lease  or  buy  a  PROFLEX. 
PROFLEX  is  the  only  system  that  can  offer  additional  benefits 
to  both  the  art  and  production  departments— and  make  a  profit. 
Send  today  for  details  and  your 
FREE  Reproportioning  guide  or  call  612  332-6991. 

COMBINED  SERVICES 

1414  Laurel  Ave.  Minneapolis.  MN  55403  USA 
‘Based  on  5  yrs  to  qualified  buyers.  Prices  subject  to  change. 


duce  4.9  million  gross  impressions 
among  3.7  million  different  adults.  Three 
prime  time  tv  spots,  that  could  be  pur¬ 


chased  for  about  the  same  amount  of 
money  would  yield  2.5  million  gross  im¬ 
pressions  among  1.5  million  adults. 

Other  meetings  scheduled  with  Florida 
retailers  include:  May  3,  Orlando  and 
Jacksonville;  May  5,  Tallahassee;  May 
16,  West  Palm  Beach;  May  24,  Tampa; 
and  May  25,  St.  Petersburg.  Meetings 
are  being  sponsored  by  daily  newspapers 
of  the  host  cities  in  behalf  of  all  daily 
newspapers  in  the  state  of  Florida. 


Agencies  want  to  see 
more  women  reps 

Donald  B.  Miller,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Rumrill-Hoyt  Inc.,  issued  a  call 
for  more  women  business  publication 
space  reps. 

Miller,  who  revealed  the  result  of  an 
informal  ad  agency  survey  of  business 
press  space  representatives  at  the  Spring 
meeting  of  the  American  Business  ^bli- 
cations  Inc.  in  Florida,  said  “women 
media  reps  are  often  far  better  prepared, 
far  more  organized,  and  do  a  far  better 
follow-up  job,  and  think  a  lot  faster  on 
their  feet  than  many  of  their  male 
counterparts.” 

Miller  said  the  survey  of  major  media 
buyers  indicated  that  business  press  ad 
reps  are  better  now  than  they  were  10 
years  ago;  that  they  do  affect  the  out¬ 
come  of  sales;  and  that  the  good  ones 
give  buyers  confidence  in  their  deci¬ 
sions.” 


Sunday  edition 
for  Myrtie  Beach,  S.C. 

Myrtle  Beach  (S.C.)  Sun  News  will 
begin  publishing  a  Sunday  edition  May  1, 
making  it  a  seven-day  publication.  The 
Sun  News  began  as  a  three-day-a-week 
publication  and  went  to  six  days  in  1973. 
It  will  become  the  eighth  paper  in  the 
state  to  publish  every  day  of  the  week. 

Sun  Ptiblishing  Co.  officials  said  the 
Sunday  edition  will  contain  eight  pages 
of  color  comics,  a  tabloid  entertainment 
and  television  supplement  and  a  full- 
range  of  news  and  editorial  coverage. 
The  Sunday  paper  will  sell  for  350  with 
the  subscription  rate  amounting  to  $12 
for  three  months,  $23  for  six  months  and 
$43  for  a  year. 

Racks  on  buses 

The  Morning  Union,  part  of  the 
Newhouse  Springfield  (Mass.)  News¬ 
papers,  is  now  being  sold  on  four  bus 
lines  in  a  new  cooperative  venture  with 
the  Spiingfield  Street  Railway  Co.  The 
newspapers  are  sold  from  special  racks 
attached  to  bus  dashboards. 
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Feature  paper 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


News’  account  and  it  was  the  agency’s 
idea  to  align  the  newspaper  as  a  compan¬ 
ion  rather  than  a  competitor  with  tv. 

Agency  president  Joyce  Beber  said, 
“When  you  can’t  lick  ’em,  join  ’em. 
Everybody  watches  tv.  Even  the  most 
selective  viewers,  who  fall  into  the  quin¬ 
tile  of  ‘least  hours  viewed,’  spend  as 
much  time  watching  tv  as  they  spend 
reading  the  newspaper.  The  Miami  News 
is  delivered  around  5  p.m.  putting  it  in 
competition  with  family  time — tv  time.’’ 

As  a  result,  Beber  said,  the  newspaper 
must  be  positioned  in  the  people’s  mind 
as  fitting  into,  rather  than  competing 
with,  the  predominant  existing  lifestyle. 

Some  60  tv  spots  will  be  aired  over  the 
next  several  weeks  in  a  combination  of 
news,  early  and  late,  fringe  and  prime 
time.  The  tv  spots  will  be  carried  on  the 
three  network  affiliates  plus  an  indepen¬ 
dent  station.  The  goal  is  to  reach  at  least 
70%  of  the  adults  involved  in  home  tv 
viewing  with  a  frequency  of  at  least  two 
times. 

Eight  different  spots,  30  seconds  each, 
will  be  aired  on  a  total  average  of  8-10 
spots  per  week  over  six  weeks.  Daytime 
tv  will  not  be  used. 

The  content  and  style  of  each  tv  spot 
will  be  a  personal  approach,  to  prove  to 
tv  viewers  that  the  News  because  of  its 
new  format  and  content,  does  fit  into 
each  viewer’s  lifestyle.  Each  of  the  eight 
different  spots  will  be  run  in  conjunction 
with  compatible  programming.  For 
example,  sports  content  of  the  News  will 
be  emphasized  in  a  spot  airing  during  a 
sports  or  news  show. 

Radio  spots  will  also  be  run  to  inform 
the  large  Latin  Market  in  Miami  of  the 
changes  in  the  News. 

“The  tv  spots  are  light  and  humor¬ 
ous,”  said  Caswell.  “Its  like  giving 
people  medicine,  but  not  in  medicinal 
form.” 

Once  new  subscribers  are  sold  on  the 
paper,  efforts  will  be  made  to  keep  them 
hooked.  During  the  first  month,  a 
“welcoming”  letter  from  editor  Klein- 
berg  will  be  sent  out.  The  letter  will 
“take  the  reader”  through  the  many 
changes  in  the  paper.  During  the  second 
month  of  the  subscription,  the  News 
plans  to  use  the  “Avon  Lady  Ap¬ 
proach.”  Each  new  subscriber  will  be 
contacted  by  phone  or  visited  in-person 
by  a  representative  of  the  paper  and 
asked  to  discuss  the  paper  and  give  their 
opinions  and  impressions.  The  in-person 
visit  will  not  be  a  “district  manager  in 
blue  jeans,”  Caswell  said. 

“If  we  can  get  our  readers  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  paper  and  build  a  personal 
relationship,  there  is  no  way  they  will 
want  to  cancel  their  subscriptions  after 
13  weeks.”  she  said. 
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Magruder  raps 
Woodward  and 
Bernstein 

By  Charles  G.  Burress,  Jr. 

Washington  Post  reporters  Bob 
Woodward  and  Carl  Bernstein  were 
“way  off  base”  in  their  attempt  to  crack 
the  Watergate  coverup  conspiracy,  Jeb 
Stuart  Magruder  said  at  a  communica¬ 
tions  forum  at  Virginia  Tech  last  week  in 
Blacksburg,  Va. 

Magruder,  deputy  director  of  former 
President  Nixon’s  1972  re-election  com¬ 
mittee,  who  was  convicted  for  his  role  in 
the  coverup,  said  that  Woodward  and 
Bernstein’s  claims  that  they  are  largely 
responsible  for  breaking  the  Watergate 
story  are  “hogwash.” 

Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  Jack  Nel¬ 
son  and  Sy  Hersh  of  the  New  York  Times 
were  praised  by  Magruder  for  being  “the 
most  diligent  and  accurate”  reporters 
that  investigated  the  scandal. 

“Jack  Nelson  was  extremely  careful  to 
not  write  any  articles  that  he  hadn’t  ver¬ 
ified  with  two  additional  sources.  He 
could  have  written  a  lot  of  stuff  that 
wasn’t  very  relevant,”  Magruder  said. 

He  claimed  that  Woodward  and  Bern¬ 
stein  had  not  verified  all  published  state¬ 
ments  with  additional  sources  as  they 
have  claimed  they  did,  and  charged  that 
they  had  broken  the  law  by  tampering 
with  the  grand  jury  hearing  the  case. 

“It’s  really  a  serious  crime  in  our 
country  if  we  start  letting  a  jury  be  tam¬ 
pered  with  by  people  who  are  interested 
in  news  stories,”  Magruder  said. 

“Woodward  and  Bernstein  used  tac¬ 
tics  that  were  as  unethical  as  the  tactics 
that  they  were  trying  to  find  out  about,” 
he  added.  “A  monster  has  grown  out  of 
their  reporting  which  is  not  a  true  reflec¬ 
tion  of  investigative  reporting.” 

Magruder  said  that  he  was  the  key  to 
breaking  the  coverup  conspiracy  and 
that  the  two  reporters  were  “way  off 
base”  in  their  investigation  because  he 
was  mentioned  only  once  in  their  series 
of  stories  about  the  coverup. 

“I  was  the  focal  part  of  the  conspiracy 
because  1  was  the  only  one  going  to  the 
grand  jury  and  telling  what  the  coverup 
story  was.  They  had  to  break  me  first  if 
they  were  going  to  break  the  story,  he 
said. 

Stories  published  by  Woodward  and 
Bernstein  “tended  to  be  recapitulations 
and  rehashes”  of  information  that  al¬ 
ready  was  relatively  well  known,  Magrud¬ 
er  said. 

“They  really  stopped  writing  in  Oc¬ 
tober  (1972).  They  didn’t  have  a  good 
story  after  the  election.  Yet  the  obvious 
impression  of  the  public  of  who  broke 
Watergate  is  that  it  was  Woodward  and 
Bernstein  because  ‘they  put  all  those 
people  in  jail’,”  he  said. 


The  former  presidential  aide  said  that 
the  true  hero  of  Watergate  was  Judge 
John  J.  Sirica. 

“Judge  Sirica  broke  the  case  by  the 
way  he  dealt  with  sentencing  the  seven 
Watergate  burglars,”  Magruder  said. 

Woodward  and  Bernstein’s  sub¬ 
sequent  book,  “All  the  President’s 
Men,”  was  not  completely  accurate, 
Magruder  said. 

“Their  first  manuscript  was  rejected 
by  the  publisher  because  it  wasn’t  in¬ 
teresting  enough.  (After)  the  editors  at 
Simon  and  Schuster  got  on  it,  they 
turned  it  into  a  good  spy  story,”  he  add¬ 
ed. 

“The  book  did  not  portray  the  facts 
about  breaking  the  Watergate  case  in  any 
way  that  was  related  to  what  actually 
occured,”  Magruder  said. 

• 

Hospitalized  reporter 
finds  vaccine  story 

Denver  newsman  C.  C.  Miniclier 
didn’t  even  have  to  get  out  of  bed  for  an 
exclusive  AP  story — and  couldn’t  even  if 
he  had  wanted  to. 

Recovering  in  a  hospital  following  spi¬ 
nal  surgery,  Miniclier  developed  a  timely 
story  March  24  on  the  continuing  paraly¬ 
tic  effects  of  the  controversial  swine  flu 
vaccine. 

Miniclier’ s  first  clue  to  the  story  was 
arrival  of  another  patient  who  walked 
into  the  room  where  Miniclier  was  being 
treated.  The  man  complained  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  speaking  and  by  the  following 
morning  was  unable  to  speak  at  all.  Doc¬ 
tors  diagnosed  his  illness  as  Guillain- 
Barre,  the  paralyzing  syndrome  that 
halted  the  nationwide  swine  flu  vaccine 
program. 

Later  Miniclier  learned  of  another  case 
in  the  same  hospital  and  some  checking 
with  state  and  national  health  authorities 
followed.  As  a  result,  Miniclier  disco¬ 
vered  that  some  paralysis  cases  were  de¬ 
veloping  as  long  as  three  months  after 
vaccination. 


Nominations  sought 

Will  Barber  Awards  committee  is 
opening  up  its  nominations  for  the  first 
time  in  its  3-year  history.  The  award  is  a 
memorial  to  Will  Barber,  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter  who  died  while  cover¬ 
ing  the  Ethiopian  War  in  the  1930s. 
Howard  Wolinsky,  reporter.  Cocoa 
(Fla.)  Today,  said  reporters  and  editors 
may  nominate  candidates  for  the  award. 
The  deadline  is  May  15  with  winners  an¬ 
nounced  around  June  1.  There  is  no 
monetary  prize.  Wolinsky’s  address  is 
1711  Dixon  Blvd.,  Suite  237,  Cocoa,  Fla. 
32922. 
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Phone;  834-2141  Camas 
892-2000  Vancouver 


4  25  N.E.  4th  Avenue 
P.  O.  Box  1013 
Camas,  Washington  98607 


April  11,  1077 

Howard  Cohen 
Publisher 
COKMON  Cr.NTS 
172  Madison  Avenue 
K'ew  York,  NY  10016 

I 

Dear  Howard; 

This  past  week  we  started  distributing  our  COMT^OM  CENTS 
section  with  each  of  our  three  newspapers.  As  .you  can  see, 
we'll  carry  It  as  a  weekly  supplement.  Nearly  all  advertis¬ 
ing  that  appears  In  these  two  sample  Issues  has  been  sold  on 
a  52-week  contract  basis.  . 

V'e  produced  a  complete  iS-pame  tabloid  plus  a  four-pare, 
8-l/2"xll"  promotion  piece  and  compiled  a  complete  prospect 
list  prior  to  allowing  even  one  copy  to  leave  our  plant.  We 
are  In  a  highly  competitive  newspaper  m.arket  and  felt  that 
the  "blitz"  approach  would  be  best.  As  you  can  see,  we  have 
a  number  of  advertisers  as  a  result  of  tying  In  the  TV  listings 
with  your  fine  material,  I  believe  that  the  TV  listings  will 
encourage  people  to  keep  Com.non  Cents  around  the  house  longer, 
thus  Im.provlne  ad  results. 

Thanks  for  sending  copies  of  Common  Cents  from  other  newspapers 
around  the  country.  It  will  give  us  an  Idea  of  the  chain  stores 
sold  In  other  markets,  thus  stlm.ulatlng  our  salespeople  to  call 
on  them,  in  our  m.arket.  Under  separate  cover,  I  am  sending  about 
25  copies  each  of  our  first  two  Issues  so  that  you  may  forward 
them  on  to  other  Common  Cents  subscribers. 

Thanks  for  your  cooperation.  Your  service  has  enabled  us  to  en- 
hance  our  news  products  as  well  as  Increase  profitability. 

Let  me  know  the  date  that  you  plan  to  meet  with  other  publishers 
In  San  Franclso  regarding  Com.mon  Cents  so  that  I  may  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  be  there.  We  are  not  members  of  ANPA 
but  I  could  still  make  the  trip  to  S.F. 


Put  Common  Cents 
to  work  tor  you! 

Be  sure  and  clip 
the  coupon! 


PUBLICATIONS 

Publishers  and  Printers  of  the  (^atnas-Washougal  Post-Record, 
Shoppers'  Guide  and  The  Community  Post 
HAROLD  S.  ZIMMERMAN,  Publisher 


Common 

Helps  you  manage  M 

your  money  better  ■  ■  ■  II 

and  enjoy  it  more.  M  ^ 


Blood  Money 

Chartering  A  Bus 

The  New  Electric 
Burger  Makers 


Choosing  A 
Health  Club 

Late  With 
Your  Taxes 

Renting  Or  Buyin 


Getting  hiu 
Of  Roaches 


Openin 

Stuc^ 


Join  these  sotisfled  papers: 


Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Detroit  Ree  Press 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Cincinnati  Post 
Cleveland  Press 
Milwaukee  Journal 


San  Antonio  Light 
Albany  Times-Union 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
Chesapeake 
Publishing  Co. 

San  Juan  Star 
And  others... 


■ 

■ 

Mail  to:  COMMON  CENTS.  ' 

172  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C.,  N.Y.  10016  I 

NAME 

1 

1 

FIRM 

1 

1 

ADDRESS 

■ 

■ 

CITY  STATE  ZIP 

1 

■ 

TELEPHONE 

1 
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In  Surveys  of  Users  of 
Metro  and  Cosmo  Presses 
In  THREE  OUT  OF  FOUR 
of  the  Ink  Questions 
Asked,  the  Majority 
Answered: 

“WE  PREFER  FLINT 
INKS  OVER  ALL 
OTHERS” 

The  ranks  of  users  of  Flint 
Ink  grow  daily.  Users 
value  the  high  press 
performance,  good  ink 
mileage  and  high  quality 
reproduction  from  Flint 
Arrowlith  Black  and 
Colors. 


Publishers  also  like  the 
convenience  and  economy 
of  tank  truck  delivery. 
Flint  Ink  tankers  (largest 
fleet  in  the  industry) 
operate  from  eight  of 
Flint’s  coast-to-coast 
manufacturing  facilities 
for  bulk  ink  delivery. 

The  same  high  quality 
inks  are  also  available  in 
drums  from  all  nineteen 
Flint  Ink  plants. 


mk  CORPORATION 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS: 

25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 
DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT 
HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES  •  LOUISVILLE  •  MIAMI 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
NEW  YORK  •  PORTLAND 
PROVIDENCE  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LEADING  NEWSPAPERS 
CHOOSE  PUNT  INKS. 


BLACK  AND  COLORS 


Flint  Ink  system.  The  inks 
perform  excellently  on 
press  and  help  us  produce 
a  high  quality  newspaper 
for  our  readers.” 

If  your  plant  is  letterpress 
or  web  offset  you’ll  find 
that  specially  formulated 
Flint  inks  will  stand  up  to 
the  fastest  press  speeds 
and  give  you  consistently 
high  quality  results. 


CORPCDRATON 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS: 

25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
ATUNTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 
DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT 
HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES  •  LOUISVILLE  •  MIAMI 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
NEW  YORK  •  PORTLAND  '' 
PROVIDENCE  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Mr.  E.  L.  Caplinger, 
Production  Manager, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


Most  of  the  web  offset 
inks  used  by  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  are 
manufactured  by  Flint 
Ink. 


Mr.  E.  L.  Caplinger, 
Production  Manager  of 
the  Post-Dispatch  says: 
“We  get  excellent  mileage 
and  performance  from  our 


Scripps-Howard 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


Cooke,  an  editorial  writer  at  the  paper. 
The  Weck-Cooke  entry  was  a  series  on 
county  fiscal  problems  which  exhibited 
thorough  research,  solid  writing  and  an 


Evening  Citizen,  for  its  contributions  to 
the  public  understanding  of  a  free  press. 
Jane  Michalsky,  a  Citizen  reporter,  was 
commended  for  her  “almost  single¬ 


agencies  in  water  research  to  uncover  an 
overall  picture  of  water  resources  that 
was  less  than  encouraging.  Turner  re¬ 
ceived  a  cash  prize  of  $2,500. 

Two  first  prizes  of  $2,000  were  also 
awarded  in  this  category  to  reporters  on 
newspapers  of  over  and  under  100,000 
circulation.  The  reporters  were  Alan 
McConagha  of  the  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune,  for  a  series  on  the  deterioration 
of  the  national  park  system,  and  Art 
Carey  of  the  Bucks  County  (Pa.)  Courier 
Times,  for  a  series  on  the  related  prob¬ 
lems  of  land  use  and  growth  in  a  hard- 
pressed  region. 

Second  prizes  of  $1,000  each  were  also 
given  to  Charles  Patrick  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  for  revealing  the  im¬ 
pact  of  Florida’s  phosphate  mining,  and 
to  Tom  Roberts  of  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times  for  investigative  reporting 
that  helped  to  save  a  township’s  water 
supply  by  persuading  a  major  corpora¬ 
tion  to  stop  overpumping  groundwater. 

Harrison,  recipient  of  $1,000  and  a 
bronze  plaque,  was  chosen  for  a  series  of 
editorials,  that  according  to  the  judges, 
“was  exceptionally  innovative  and  un¬ 
usual  in  its  approach  to  the  problem  of 
juvenile  crime.  It  was  an  obviously  effec¬ 
tive  research  effort  which  offered 
strength  and  depth.  The  writing  was 
carefully  constructed  to  fit  the  level  of 
the  target  audience  and  the  series  was 
strongly  supported  by  special  graphics.” 

$250  second  prize  winners  of  the  Stone 
Award,  named  in  memory  of  the  late 
editor-in-chief  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  were  Phil  Week,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page,  Bucks  County  Courier 
Times,  Levittown,  Pa.,  and  Russell 


exceptional  use  of  tables,  charts  and 
graphs  to  clarify  and  amplify  the  series. 

The  Advertiser’s  winning  entry  was  a 
40-part  series  conceived  and  carried  out 
by  editor  George  Chaplin,  who  invited 
more  than  40  citizens  on  all  the  Hawaiian 
islands  to  write  articles  on  the  role  and 
performance  of  the  press.  The  paper  was 
awarded  a  bronze  plaque  and  a  cash 
prize  of  $2,500  for  the  series,  entitled 
“Free  Press/Free  Society.” 

The  judges  for  the  First  Amendment 
contest,  named  in  honor  of  the  founder 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  cited 
another  newspaper,  the  Winsted  (Conn.) 


Buffalo  News  elects 
new  officers 

The  sale  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News 
was  closed  April  15,  with  the  new  corpo¬ 
ration  retaining  the  previous  corporate 
name,  Buffalo  Evening  News  Inc. 

The  $33  million  cash  sale  to  Blue  Chip 
Stamps  of  California  was  for  the  assets  of 
the  newspaper  and  the  broadcast  prop¬ 
erties,  stUl  owned  by  the  Butler  family, 
will  have  the  new  corporate  name  of 
N.E.B.  Inc. 

The  new  board  of  directors  for  the 
newspaper  corporation  will  be  com¬ 
prised  of  Warren  E.  Buffett,  chairman  of 
the  board;  Kate  B.  Wallis;  Henry  Z. 
Urban;  Edward  B.  Righter;  Charles  T. 
Munger;  Donald  Koeppel  and  Robert 
Bird.  Munger  is  chairman  of  Blue  Chip 
Stamps  and  Koeppel  is  president  of  Blue 
Chip. 

Officers  of  the  newspaper  corporation 


handed  defense  of  the  public’s  right  to 
know.  Her  struggle  was  against  efforts 
by  some  officials  of  the  town  government 
of  New  Hartford  to  disregard  Connec¬ 
ticut’s  Freedom  of  Information  Act  and 
her  efforts  resulted  in  two  public  rep¬ 
rimands  to  the  violators  of  the  act.” 
The  Citizen  received  a  certificate  of 
merit. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  re¬ 
ceived  772  entries  for  the  1976  awards, 
the  largest  number  in  the  history  of  the 
program.  Presentations  were  made  April 
19  at  the  Union  League  Club  in  New 
York. 


are:  Warren  E.  Buffett,  chairman;  Henry 
Z.  Urban,  who  continues  as  president 
and  publisher  of  the  newspaper;  Kate  B. 
Wallis,  vicechairman;  William  M.  Fal- 
lis,  senior  vicepresident;  Edward  B. 
Righter,  vicepresident;  Richard  K. 
Feather,  vicepresident;  Joseph  L.  Haus- 
sler,  treasurer;  George  T.  Moseley,  sec¬ 
retary;  A.  Jean  Gooding,  assistant  trea¬ 
surer;  Charles  T.  Munger;  Donald 
Koeppel  and  Robert  Bird. 

Telegraph  operators 
to  get  pay  raises 

United  Press  International  and  the 
United  Telegraph  Workers  reached 
agreement  March  29  on  a  new  two- 
year  contract  with  increased  wages  for 
operators  and  technicians. 

The  contract,  which  runs  through 
January  31,  1979,  will  be  submitted  by 
the  UTW  committee  to  the  union’s  65 
members  for  ratification. 

Technician  wages  will  increase  $36.60 
over  the  two-year  term  to  a  top  of  $304 
weekly  on  August  1,  1978.  During  the 
same  span,  operator  wages  will  go  up  $3 1 
to  $278,40  weekly. 

Company  contributions  to  hospital  and 
surgical  insurance  for  subscribing 
employes  will  increase  $22.50  by  steps  to 
$57.50  monthly  by  August  1,  1978. 

The  contract  provides  more  group  life 
insurance  at  less  cost  to  subscribing 
employes,  substantial  company  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  pension  trust  fund  and 
five  weeks  vacation  for  employes  with  25 
or  more  years  of  service. 

The  UTW  and  UPI  opened  contract 
negotiations  Jan.  10  but  recessed  during 
most  of  February.  Union  negotiators 
were  operators  Milton  Caplan,  Raleigh 
L.  Brown  and  William  Rokos  and  tech¬ 
nician  Brendan  T.  Hogan. 

Negotiators  for  the  company  were 
telegraph  superintendent  Reynold  A. 
DiCuia,  personnel  director  Albert  E. 
Kaff  and  company  attorney  John  Novat- 
ney. 
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MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 
SUPPLIERS  TO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 


“TOMORROW’S  EQUIPMENT  TODAY’’ 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  EQUIPMENT  FOR  DIRECT  PRINTING 

ON  METAL  OR  MYLAR  BACKED  SHALLOW 

RELIEF  PLATES  AND  DI-LITHO®  PLATES 

CALL  US  FOR  INFORMATION  ON:  THE  K  &  F  CYLINDER 

MOUNTED  LOCK-UP  SYSTEM*  —  CONVENTIONAL  SADDLES 

—  NO  PRESS  MOVE  SADDLES  —  MAGNETIC  SADDLES  —  TUBULAR 

SADDLES  —  COMIC  PRESS  SADDLES 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  WIDTH  AUTOMATIC  AND  MANUAL  PLATE 
PREPARATION  EQUIPMENT  AVAILABLE  WHICH  WILL 
WORK  WITH  ANY  IMAGE  REGISTRATION  SYSTEM 

•PATENT  PENDING  15103  Encino  Verde 

San  Antonio,  Tx  78232 
TOLL  FREE  (800)  531-5982 
(512)494-1631 


44The  second  or  third  reorder 
from  our  customers  is  proof 
that  our  automated  newspaper 
systems  satisfy  the  most  de¬ 
manding  daily  publishing  re¬ 
quirements.  Tal  •  Star  delivers 
—  we  profit  only  when  you 
profit.  Here  are  some  of  our 
repeat  customers  who  hnow  we 
heep  our  word .  .  . 

Robert  J.  Smallacombe 
President,  Tal  •Star 


•  The  Honolulu  Star  —  Bulletin  —  Advertiser  The 
Vancouver  Province— Sun  •  The  Trenton  Times 

•  The  Bridgeport  Post— Teiegram  •  The  Army  Times 

•  The  Atianta  Journal— Constitution  •  The  Cieveland 
Plain  Dealer  •  The  Dallas  Morning  News  •  The 
Houston  Chronicie  •  The  Houston  Post  •  The  New 
York  News  •  The  New  Orleans  Times  —  Picayune 

•  The  Buffaio  Evening  News  •  The  Newark  Star 

—  Ledger  •  The  Wilmington  News  Journal  •  The 
Springfield  News  — Republican  •  The  Toronto  Star 

—  and  more. 


TAL*  STAR 

AUTOMATED  PROFIT  SYSTEMS 
FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


Telephone:  (609)  799-1111 

Computer  Systems,  Inc. 

BoxT-1000 

Princeton  Junction,  NJ  08550 
A  General  Automation  Company 


“buy  the  1®^  time 
—we’re  good  salesmen.” 


“buy  the  2"'*  time 
—we’ve  kept  our  word!” 


Dale  is  named  publisher 
of  LA.  Herald-Examiner 


George  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  since 
1%2,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position 
of  vicepresident  of  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion  with  responsibility  for  the  overall 
management  of  Hearst  real  estate  in¬ 
terests. 

Additionally,  Hearst  will  represent  the 
corporation  in  connection  with  its  in¬ 
vestment  interests  in  outside  companies. 
He  will  assume  his  new  duties  im¬ 
mediately. 

Francis  L.  Dale,  former  publisher  of 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has  been  named 
publisher  of  Herald-Examiner  succeed¬ 
ing  Hearst  as  chief  executive. 

The  announcements  were  made  by 
John  R.  Miller,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  and  Frank  A.  Bennack, 
Jr.,  executive  vicepresident  of  Hearst 
Corp. 

Among  the  activities  George  Hearst 
will  oversee  in  his  new  role  are  Hearst’s 
ranching  and  timber  interests.  The  cor¬ 
poration's  real  estate  interests  are  lo¬ 
cated  principally  in  California,  although 
there  are  major  holdings  elsewhere. 
Hearst  will  serve  as  a  representative  on 


Retailers  know  the  ring  of  the  cash  register  well 
and  recognize  the  importance  of  regular  newspaper 
advertising  to  keep  the  register  ringing. 

National  advertisers  are  usually  distant  from  the 
end  sales  source  and  tend  to  overlook  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  local  newspaper  on  direct  cash  sales. 
You  can  get  back  into  the  range  of  the  ringing 
cash  registers  ...  set  up  a  modest  ad  cam¬ 
paign  in  Thomson  Newspapers.  We'll  help  you. 


[itWildOH 
Newspapers 
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the  board  of  San  Luis  Mining  Company, 
a  San  Francisco-based  corporation  in 
which  the  Hearst  Corp  is  a  major  stock¬ 
holder.  He  will  continue  to  oversee  the 
operations  of  Cal  Graphics,  a  commer¬ 
cial  printing  organization  affiliated  with 
the  Herald-Examiner.  He  also  represents 
Hearst  as  a  director  of  Southwest  Forest 
Industries. 

George  Hearst  will  make  his  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  is  active  in 
civic  affairs,  serving  as  a  director  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Area  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
Association  and  the  California  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  a  trustee 
of  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry 
and  serves  numerous  other  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Hearst  is  a  director  of  the  Hearst 
Corp.  and  a  member  of  the  corporation’s 
executive  committee.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
the  trusts  established  under  the  will  of 
William  Randloph  Hearst,  as  well  as  a 
director  of  the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation  of  California  and  the  Hearst 
Foundation  of  New  York.  He  is  the 
grandson  of  William  Randolph  Hearst. 

Dale  was  for  8  years  publisher  and 
president  of  Enquirer.  He  went  to  the 
paper  in  1965  from  the  law  firm  of  Frost 
&  Jacobs.  Cincinnati.  He  resigned  as 
publisher  on  October  31,  1973  after  the 
paper  was  acquired  by  American  Finan¬ 
cial  Corp.,  an  insurance  and  banking 
conglomerate.  That  company  sold  the 
paper  to  Combined  Communications 
Corp.  of  Phoenix,  Arizona  in  May,  1975 
for  $55  million  at  a  profit  of  $10.6  million. 

In  1967,  he  organized  a  group  of 
businessmen  who  bought  the  franchises 
for  both  the  Cincinnati  Reds  professional 
baseball  team  and  the  Cincinnati  Bengals 
professional  football  team.  For  six  years 
he  was  president  of  the  Reds,  and  he 
served  on  the  original  board  of  the  Ben¬ 
gals. 


‘Guaranteed  results’ 
classified  ads? 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  exciting, 
effective,  profitable  classified  program, 
contact  the  nutty  guy  who  originated  it. 
If  you’ll  be  at  S.F.  AN  PA  convention, 
phone  and  I'll  meet  you. 

I  also  consult  in  circulation,  retail 
display,  editorial,  promotion  and  office. 
HERMAN  SILVERMAN,  newspaper 
management  consultant,  691  Glenside 
Dr.,  Lafayette.  Calif;  94549.  Phone  415- 
28.V3030. 


George  Hearst  Jr. 


Francis  L.  Dale 


He  has  served  as  a  volunteer  chairman 
for  local  political  candidates  and  was  the 
Ohio  Republican  State  Chairman  in  the 
1%8  presidential  election.  In  1972,  he 
joined  with  a  number  of  well  known  bus¬ 
iness  leaders  in  the  formation  of  the 
Committee  to  Reelect  the  President,  a 
group  he  served  as  chairman  following 
the  resignation  of  John  Mitchell.  In  late 
1973,  he  was  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  Senate  as  U.S.  Presidential  Envoy 
to  the  United  Nations  and  International 
Organizations  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

He  recently  completed  his  tour  as  U.S. 
Ambassador,  and  received  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  Superior  Honor  Award. 

Dale  is  a  valedictorian  graduate  of 
Duke  University  and  an  honor  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Publications  of  the  Methodist  Publishing 
House. 
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55  Awards  for 
Excellence  in  1976 


first  order  of  business 
is  to  provide  the  best  newspapers 
for  the  markets  we  now  serve. 
Then . . .  and  only  then ...  to  expand 
our  newspaper  group. 


Four  years  ago,  we  stated  our  intentions  to  go  into  the  newspaper  business.  Our  previous  track 
record  had  been  made  as  a  broadcasting  group,  where  our  twenty  TV  and  radio  stations  have  put 
service  first  to  the  21,000,000  people  we  serve  in  20  states  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

There  are  now  21  newspapers  in  the  Park  group,  and  their  standards  of  excellence  are  high. 

While  we  don’t  seek  them  out,  awards  for  professional  achievement  are  good  indicators.  Park 
newspapers  won  55  awards  during  1976,  not  including  any  awards  given  to  our  Indiana  group  which 
joined  us  in  1977.  Most  of  these  awards  were  right  in  the  area  we  serve  best:  good  local  news  coverage 
and  public  service. 


The  Park  group  earned  First  Place 
awards  from  State  Press  Associations 
last  year  that  cut  across  the  board. ..in 
community  service,  writing,  news 
reporting,  photography,  make-up  and 
advertising. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  (me 
dL  our  newspapers,  the  Daily  Journal 
Messenger  in  Manassas,  Va.  won  the 
Sweepstakes  Award,  given  by  the 
Virginia  Press  Association  to  the 
newspaper  winning  the  most  awards  in 
its  annual  competition.  In  addition  to 
winning  12  writing  awards,  the 
Messenger’s  15  photography  awards 
were  Uie  most  ever  won  by  any 
newspaper  in  the  history  ^  the 
association’s  statewide  competition. 


'The  New  York  State  Press  Association 
awarded  the  St.  Lawrence  Plaindealer 
in  Canton,  N.Y.  First  Place  in  Sports 
Coverage  and  Second  Places  in  Front 
Page  and  Local  Government  Coverage. 


The  Potsdam  Courier-Freeman  in 
Potsdam,  N.Y.  won  Third  Place  from 
the  New  York  State  Press  Association 
for  Best  Cartoon  on  the  Editorial  Page, 
and  the  Sunday  Advance  News  took  a 
Third  in  Sunday  Sports  Coverage  in 
Ogdensburg,  N.Y. 


The  State  of  Georgia  Award  for  the 
Best  Public  Service  to  the  Community 
went  to  the  Warner  Robins  Daily  Sun. 
The  Sun  also  won  Third  Places  from 
U.P.I.  in  Photography  and  from  the 
Georgia  State  Press  Association  in 
Advertising  Excellence. 


If  selling  is  on  your  mind  and  you  have 
a  concern  about  the  goals  (rf  future 
ownership,  we’d  be  interested  in  talking 
to  you. 

The  communities  we  serve  expect  a 
lot  from  our  newspapers.  So  do  we. 


In  its  Better  News  Contest,  the  Florida 
State  Press  Association  gave  Second 
Place  awards  to  The  Sun-Journal  in 
Brooksville,  Fla.  in  Pictorial  Series  and 
for  an  editorial  on  Americanism.  The 
Sun-Journal  also  received  Honorable 
Mention  for  one  of  its  special  editions. 


An  L.  Scott  Olsen  First  Place  award 
presented  by  the  Hickey  Mitchell  Co. 
during  its  16th  Annual  Carrier  Day 
Promotion  was  given  to  the  Daily  Union- 
Sun  Journal  in  Lockport,  N.Y.  in  the 
Exceptional  at  Large  Promotion 
category.  The  Associated  Press  also 
gave  the  Daily  Journal  Messenger  First 
Place  in  September  for  Individual  Effort 
in  Reporting  News. 


Four  years  is  a  short  time  in  the 
newspaper  field,  but  with 
professionalism  as  our  partner  and 
growth  as  our  objective,  we  are 
providing  the  best  newspapers  for  the 
markets  we  serve. 


FLORIDA 
Brooks  vill* 

The  Sun  Journal 
The  Smart  Shopper 


NEW  YORK 
Canton 

St.  Lawrence  Plaindealer 
Rural  News 


OEOROIA 
Warner  RoMns 

The  Dally  Sun-  Sunday  Sun 
The  Houston  County  News 
The  South  Macon  Sun 


Lockport 

Daily  Union-Sun  Journal 
Tri-County  News 

Msssena 

The  Massena  Observer 


INDIANA 

Bremen 

The  Bremen  Enquirer 

Nsppanee 

Nappanee  Advance-News 
Farm  and  Home  News 
Plymouth 

Th>  Dally  Pilot  News 

NEBRASKA 
Nebraska  City 
Daily  News- Press 
The  TrI  State  Weekly 


Ogdensburg 

Daily  Journal 
Sunday  Advance  News 

Potsdam 

Courier- Freeman 

VIRGINIA 

Manassas 

Daily  Journal  Messenger 
Suburban  Virginia  Times 


Axk 

NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

(607)  272-9020 

Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca.  New  York  14850 


Off-beat  reporters  furnish 
material  for  local  reforms 


A  review  of  the  1 10  exhibits  entered  in 
the  Roy  W.  Howard  Awards  competition 
for  newspaper  public  serice  in  1976  pro¬ 
vides  a  stack  of  evidence  that  city  desks 
and  reporting  teams  covered  much  more 
than  routine  beats  for  news. 

The  investigative  reporters — some  of 
them  specialists  and  others  just  reporters 
detached  from  everyday  assignments  to 
pursue  leads  into  special  problems — 
compiled  another  prize-winning  portfolio 
of  stories  that  exposed  irregularities  and 
pointed  ways  to  correct  shortcomings  in 
institutions  affecting  the  lives  of  readers. 

Public  officials  weren’t  the  only 
targets  of  the  investigative  reporters.  In 
several  instances  the  entire  structures  of 
crime  prosecution  and  prevention  were 
spotli^ted.  Two  newspapers  coinciden¬ 
tally  examined  strange  practices  by  local 
sheriffs  who  wore  “1  am  the  law” 
badges.  Community  neglect  of  old 
people,  questionable  banking  proce¬ 
dures,  safety  standards  for  mattresses, 
and  activities  within  public  schools  were 
among  other  topics  that  met  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  entry  in  the  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Scripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion. 

The  major  winners  of  the  awards,  to¬ 
talling  $4,000,  are  named  in  another  story 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  E&P.  Many 
other  reporters  who  followed  up  bar¬ 
room  tips,  their  own  intuition  or  some 
constant  reader’s  prompting  will  be 
mentioned  here.  Possibly  their  ac¬ 
complishments  may  suggest  assignments 
for  colleagues  on  other  newspapers; 

Interesting  examples 

•  Trace  Christenson,  Sturgis  (Mich.) 
Daily  Journal — how  divorces  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  an  attorney. 

•  James  A.  Haught,  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Gazette — one-time  printer  who 
turned  to  reporting  exposed  abuses  in  the 
justice  system  and  three  judges  failed  to 
win  re-election. 

•  Tom  Roberts,  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Glohe-Times — persistent  reporting  of  a 
township’s  problems  with  wells  going 
dry  forced  a  large  corporation  to  admit 
its  responsiblity  and  provide  relief. 

•  Hoag  Levins,  Philadelphia  Daily 
News — as  an  “intern,”  medical  student 
and  bum  in  need  of  medical  aid,  he 
proved  that  the  Mayor  wasn’t  telling  the 
truth  about  horrible  conditions  in  the 
Philadelphia  General  Hospital.  It  was 
closed. 

•  Richard  A.  Knox,  Boston  Globe — 
his  documentation  of  high  mortality  rates 
in  open  heart  surgery  performed  by  two 
doctors  caused  their  dismissal. 
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•  Larry  Dale  Keeling,  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald — delved  into  the  complex 
subject  of  sovereign  immunity — an  an¬ 
tiquated  rule  that  bars  suits  aginst  the 
state. 

•  Alan  Horton  and  Carl  West, 
Scripps-Howard  Washington  bureau — 
wrote  46  stories  about  the  Pentagon’s 
“black  bag”  funds  for  congressional 
junkets. 

•  William  F.  Mooney,  William  Cle¬ 
ments  and  Harlan  Draeger,  Chicago 
Daily  News — another  in-depth  expose, 
without  any  help  from  governmental 
agencies,  of  the  Metro  Sanitary  District 
bribery. 

•  Avi  Lank,  Milwaukee  Sentinel — a 
study  of  the  generous  pensions  to  city 
employes. 

•  Mark  Reutter  and  Steven  M. 
Luxenberg,  Baltimore  Sun — how  the 
missionary  Pallottine  Fathers  spread 
“loans”  among  political  figures  in  an 
enormous  mail  appeal  for  contributions. 

•  Fred  Sievers,  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Press — details  of  lawmakers’  expense 
accounts  covering  up  personal  items. 

•  Joann  Schulte,  Hollywood  (Fla.) 
Sun-Tattler — some  horror  stories  of 
“battered  wives.” 

•  Andy  Rosenblatt,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald — Small  Business  Administration 
money  intended  for  “black  capitalism” 
went  instead  to  white  enterpreneurs. 


Protection  for  depositors 


•  Earl  Golz,  Dave  McNeely,  Stewart 
Davis  and  Sam  Kinch  Jr.,  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News — developed  information  that 
led  to  better  protection  for  depositors 
against  bank  looting. 

•  Pete  Spivey,  Jack  Nolan,  Randy 
Harrison  and  Bruce  Dudley,  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel  Star — exposed  govern¬ 
ment  “insiders”  who  use  blind  trusts  to 
reap  fortunes  in  land  speculation. 

•  Erica  Meyer,  Coral  Gables  (Fla.) 
Times-Guide — police  involved  in  bank 
robberies. 

•  Martha  Callaway  and  Richard  Veil- 
leux.  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal- 
Courier — the  local  red  light  district. 

•  Joseph  Rosenbloom,  Boston 
Globe — illicit  junkyards  and  the  au¬ 
tomobile  theft  rings. 

•  Edward  Hale,  Lake  Placid  (N.Y.) 
News — why  Mohawk  Indians  occupied 
9,000  acres  of  state  land  and  what  can  be 
done  to  settle  their  claims. 

•  Thomas  C.  Oat  and  Denis  Morin, 
Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin — hazardous 
mattresses  in  state  institutions. 


•  Gary  Rummler,  Joel  McNally,  Pat¬ 
rick  Reardon  and  James  Park,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal — Inside  the  schools,  by 
personal  observation. 

•  Nick  Coleman,  Joseph  Rigert  and 
Robert  Sullwold,  Minneapolis 
Tribune — laxity  in  liquor  licensing. 

•  Janice  Martin,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune — Teacher  power. 

•  Rick  Davis,  Gary  Klott  and  Paul 
Rix,  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Journal — Juvenile 
justice. 

•  Louis  Liebovich,  Keith  Spore, 
Larry  Engel,  William  Janz,  Eileen 
Hammer,  Gerry  Hinkley  and  Mary 
Zahn,  Milwaukee  Sentinel — a  series  that 
led  to  enactment  of  a  crime  victim’s 
compensation  law. 

•  Steven  Luxenberg,  Baltimore 
Sun — 1,000  cases  of  plea  bargaining  in 
city  court. 

•  Jane  Brody  and  Boyce  Rensberger, 
New  York  Times — incompetent  physi¬ 
cians. 

Large  teams  at  work 

•  Geoffrey  Brown,  Richard  Krantz,  J. 
Stephen  Fagan,  Jim  Renneisen,  Mike 
Wines,  Les  Whiteley,  Judy  Rosenfield, 
David  McGinty,  Jerry  Hicks  and  Martin 
Biemer,  Louisville  Times — bidding  and 
budget  practices  in  school  financing  and 
purchasing. 

•  James  S.  Granelli,  Alan  S.  Lenhoff 
and  Bruce  McIntyre,  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Oakland  Press — a  score  sheet  on  judges’ 
records  and  conduct. 

•  Kathy  Warbelow,  Thomas  Fox,  Jim 
Crutchfield,  Jack  Kresnak,  Robert  Oat- 
mann  Jr.,  William  Hart,  William  Grant, 
Billy  Bowles,  William  Mitchell  and  Tom 
Hennessy,  Detroit  Free  Press — the  ugly 
picture  of  crime. 

•  Gerard  M.  O’Neill,  Stephen  A. 
Kurkjian,  Mary  Thornton  and  Joan 
Sproat,  Boston  Globe — lawyers  enriched 
by  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

•  Robert  L.  King,  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier  Post — his  discovery  that  statutes 
prevent  an  adult  from  learning  about  his 
background  resulted  in  rules  opening  up 
access  to  sealed  adoption  records. 

•  Earl  Neikirk  and  Paul  Schroeder, 
Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle-Telegram  — 
reported  shortages  of  $2  million  in 
license  tag  fees. 

*  *  * 

“The  press  is  the  best  instrument  for 
enlightening  the  mind  of  man.  and  im¬ 
proving  him  as  a  rational,  moral  and  so¬ 
cial  being.” 

— Thomas  Jefferson 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  23,  1977 


Califbi*]im%  Golden  Market 

Rubiest  all  Califimr nia  metro  areas  in  median  household 

ineome  In  total  EBG  it  mofw  leads  neighboring 

San  Eraneiseo  eity  and  county  by  ^billicm* 

And  San  Jose  has  newspapers  to  match  the  market . . .  note  the  standout 
performance  of  the  Mercury  &  News  last  year  in  total  advertising  and  classified. 

rLA5^!$iriED  1976 -  what  ayear! 

Last  year  the  Mercury  &  News  carried 
3,325,531  classified  ads  (that  many 
separate  ads,  not  lines!)  Only  one  other 
U.S.  newspaper  has  ever  carried  over  3 
million  classified  ads  in  a  year — the  Los 
Angeles  Times  ...  and  in  linage  the 
Merciuy  &  News  ranked  second  in  the 
nation,  as  well. 

Represented  by  Knight>Ridder  Newspaper  Sales,  Inc. 

FULL  RUN  LINAGE.  RANKINGS  BASED  ON  CONVERTED  LINAGE 
TO  STANDARD  8-COLUMN  FORMAT.  SOURCE:  MEDIA  RECORDS. 


TOTAL  Ain^ERTI^l  AG  1976 

1.  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  M&S  84,236,000 

a.  FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS  E&S  73,175,000 

3.  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  E&S  73,105,000 

4.  WASHINGTON  POST  M&S  73,040,000 

5.  MIAMI  HERALD  M&S  72,711,000 

6a^U4NM> 

7.  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  M&S  62,693,000 

8.  NEW  YORK  TIMES  M&S  62,373,000 

9.  ATLANTA  JOURNAL  &  JOURNAL 

CONSTITUTION  E&S  62,127,000 

10.  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  E&S  59,521,000 


■  Sales  &  Marketing  Management’s  1976  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


21  dailies  win  ANPA-ICMA 
driver  safety  citations 


Twenty-one  daily  newspapers  are 
winners  of  awards  for  the  best  1976 
safety  records  of  their  newspaper  deliv¬ 
ery  vehicles  in  the  annual  Safe  Driving 
Campaign  sponsored  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
the  International  Circulation  Managers 
Association. 

The  562  newspapers  participating  in 
1976  achieved  the  lowest  accident 
rate — 1.45  per  100,000  miles — since  the 
program  began  in  1941. 

Annual  awards  are  made  to  the  three 
newspapers  with  the  best  safety  records 
in  each  of  seven  divisions  in  the  contest. 
Certificates  of  Merit  are  awarded  to  all 
participants  who  complete  the  year 
without  accident. 

Reports  released  show  that  the  562 
participating  newspapers  in  the  1976 
campaign  operated  9,857  vehicles  a  total 
of  239,883,278  miles. 

This  is  the  most  extensive  newspaper 
safe  driving  campaign  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  During  its  36  year 
history,  participants  have  recorded  more 
than  5.7  billion  miles  of  driving  on  an 
around-the-clock  exposure  basis,  experi¬ 


encing  an  overall  accident  rate  of  only 
1.82. 

The  ANPA-ICMA  Safe  Driving  Cam¬ 
paign  has  two  principal  goals — first,  to 
cooperate  with  safety  authorities  in  re¬ 
ducing  fatalities  and  injuries  resulting 
from  unscife  driving  over  the  highways  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  to  create  a  safe  driving  record  in  the 
newspaper  business  which  would  war¬ 
rant  reductions  in  insurance  premiums 
covering  motor  vehicles  engaged  in  the 
distribution  of  newspapers.  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  open  to  all  daily  newspapers 
without  cost.  Those  interested  should 
contact  AN  PA  for  details. 

PRIVATE  MOTOR  CARRIER 
DIVISION  ^ 

GROUP  A 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circulation  up  to  20.0<K)  copies) 
40  newspapers  operated  210  vehicles  4,485.205  miles  with  51 
accidents. 

First  Place — huirmont  (Minn.)  Sentinel  operated  5  vehicles 
201.820  miles  without  an  accident. 

Second-Place — Newport  (R.l.)  Daily  News  operated  4  vehi¬ 
cles  63,804  miles  without  an  accident. 

Third-Place — LoJi  (Calif .  I  News-Sentinel  operated  3  vehicles 
.58.981  miles  without  an  accident. 

GROUP  B 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circulation  20,001  to  50.000 
copies)  129  newspapers  operated  917  vehicles  18.322.420 
miles  with  231  accidents. 


FOR  REM(5tE  news  ENfRY 
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First-Place — Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press  operated  27 
vehicles  739,335  miles  without  an  accident. 

Second-Place — Letlihridge  (Alberta)  Herald  operated  9  vehi¬ 
cles  328..379  miles  without  an  accident. 

Third-Place — Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald  operated  5 
vehicles  247.460  miles  without  an  accident. 

GROUP C 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circulation  50.001  to  100.000 
copies)  105  newspapers  operated  932  vehicles  20.999.557 
miles  with  352  accidents. 

First-Place — Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  &  Herald  operated  28 
vehicles  700.000  miles  without  an  accident. 

Second-Place — Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press  operated  9  veh¬ 
icles  236.641  miles  without  an  accident. 

Third-Place — Woodhridpe  (N.J.)  New  Tribune  operated  10 
vehicles  187,  835  miles  without  an  accident. 

GROUP  D 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circulation  in  excess  of  100,000 
copies)  144  newspapers  operated  4,722  vehicles  115.886.913 
miles  with  2.590  accidents. 

First-Place — Toronto  (Ontario)  Globe  &  Mail  operated  14 
vehicles  563.912  miles  without  an  accident. 

Second-Place — Columbia  (S.C.)  Slate  A  Columbu’  Re  ord 
operated  24  vehicles  1.413,797  miles  with  two  accidents. 
Third-Place — Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star  operated  24  vehi¬ 
cles  618.210  miles  with  one  accident. 

CONTRACT  MOTOR  CARRIER 
DIVISION 

GROUP  A 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circulation  up  to  25.000  copies) 
47  newspapers  had  operated  for  their  account  563  vehicles 
1 1.870,790  miles  with  30  accidents. 

First-Place — Manchester  (Conn.)  Journal  Inquirer  had  oper¬ 
ated  for  its  account  39  vehicles  444,398  miles  without  an 
accident . 

Second-Place — Oneonia  (N.Y.I  Daily  Star  had  operated  for 
its  account  17  vehicles  408.507  miles  without  an  accident. 
Third-Place — Sherman  (Texas) Democrat  had  operated  forits 
account  16  vehicles  405,056  miles  without  an  accident. 
GROUP  B 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circulation  25.001  to  100.000 
copies)  107  newspapers  had  operated  for  their  account  1 ,594 
vehicles  38,760,693  miles  with  104  accidents. 

First-Place — Saninaw  (Mich.)  News  had  operated  for  its  ac¬ 
count  28  vehicles  l.258.0(X)  miles  without  an  accident. 
Second-Place — Rockford  (III.)  Morning  Star  <4  Register- 
Republic  had  operated  for  its  account  78  vehicles  1 .23 1 .920 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Third-Place — Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Evening  Outlook  had  op¬ 
erated  for  its  account  43  vehicles  1.040.000  miles  without  an 
accident. 

GROUP  C 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circulation  in  excess  of  100.000 
copies)  33  newspapers  had  operated  for  their  account  919 
vehicles  29.557,700  miles  with  130  accidents. 

First-Place — Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  A  Tribune  had  oper¬ 
ated  for  its  account  131  vehicles  5.661.434  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Second-Place—/.!'  Soleil  had  operated  for  its  account  16  vehi¬ 
cles  220.000  miles  without  an  accident. 

Third-Place — St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  A  Pioneer  Press  had 
operated  for  its  account  20  vehicles  214,559  miles  without  an 
accident. 


Classified  ad  billing 
eiiminated  by  paper 

Advertisers  may  charge  their  classified 
ads  to  their  BankAmericard  or  Master 
Charge  accounts,  over  the  telephone, 
without  bringing  the  charge  card  to  the 
office  at  the  Casa  Grande  (Ariz.)  Valley 
Newspapers. 

Ken  Alvey,  ad  director,  said  all  clas¬ 
sified  ads  must  be  paid  for  in  advance  or 
charged  to  one  of  the  two  credit  cards. 
"We  have  adopted  this  cash-in-advance 
or  charge  card  policy  as  a  measure  to 
hold  down  ad  costs.”  he  said. 

Alvey  said  the  new  policy  eliminates 
direct  billing  thus  reducing  the  impact  of 
rising  costs  by  eliminating  billings.  These 
costs  include  clerical  help  and  a  hike  in 
first  class  postal  to  13c. 
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COHPUTYPE 

STILL 

STANDS  ALONE! 


From  the  start,  the  CompuEdit  System  has 
had  true  “stand-alone”  capability.  With  our 
CompuEdit  Video  Display  Terminal  and  Paper 
Tape  Punch,  your  newsroom  (and  your  classified 
advertising  department)  has  a  complete 
installation  for  the  input,  storing,  editing  and 
preparation  of  copy— ready  to  go  to  type. 

^  CompuEdit  is  low-cost,  dependable  and  already 

at  work  in  over  150  newspapers  aicross  the 
country. 

i  Complete  details  about  CompuEdit  price  and 

I  performance  are  available  in  our  “We  Stand 

[  Alone”  information  packet.  You  can  have  one  at 


no  obligation.  Simply  phone  us  or  mail  the 
attached  coupon  and  your  packet  will 
be  sent  immediately. 


COMPUTYPE,INC.  A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  HARRIS  CORPORATION  50  ENTERPRISE  DRIVE  ANN  ARBOR.  MICHIGAN  48103  313/994-4136 


On-line  inserting:  Fact  or  fantasy 


EXPRESS-ttEUS  inSERTi;«  COSTS 


By  Don  Miller 

Vicepresident/Operations, 

San  Antonio  Express  and  News 

In  1974,  the  San  Antonio  Express  and 
News  had  completed  its  conversion  to 
100%  scanner  and  CRT  input,  photo¬ 
composition,  and  direct  printing.  We 
then  stepped  back  to  study  the  effects  of 
our  labor. 

We  discovered  we  had,  indeed,  cap¬ 
tured  many  of  the  original  key-strokes 
and  had  reduced  typesetting  times,  had 
eliminated  completely  the  stereotyping 
function,  plus  providing  the  pressroom 
with  lighter-weight  plates  that  theoreti¬ 
cally  were  capable  of  increasing  the 
speed  of  the  press. 

However,  as  the  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment  was  pointing  out,  the  papers  were 
actually  leaving  the  plant  to  enter  the 
delivery  system  later  than  ever  before. 

What  had  happened  to  all  of  the  “time 
savings”  of  modem  technology?  Well, 
quite  simply,  we  discovered  the  papers 
were  reaching  the  mailroom  only  to  be 
stacked  up  at  the  inserting  machines 
waiting  for  inserts,  both  paid  and  pro¬ 
prietary,  to  be  inserted  before  the  papers 
were  being  released  to  circulation. 

Insert  volumes  had  been  growing  by 
an  annual  rate  of  15%  for  several  years, 
but  the  handling  procedures  and  equip¬ 
ment  had  not  changed  since  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  early,  slow  Sheridan  48P  in¬ 
serting  machines.  And  as  volume  .in¬ 
creased,  more  bodies  had  been  added  to 
man-handle  newspapers  in  a  limited 
space,  thus  introducing  inefficiencies 
and  actually  increasing  the  average  time 
it  took  to  process  an  insert  into  the 
newspaper. 

And  where  inserts  previously  had  been 
confined  to  a  few  inserts  on  just  two 
specific  days  a  week,  now  inserts  were 
being  accepted  for  almost  any  day,  in 
any  quantity,  for  any  area. 

The  result  was  that  the  mailroom  was 
caught  in  an  ever-tightening  vise  be¬ 
tween  the  editorial  department  which 
fiercely  fought  any  reduction  in  their 
deadlines  and  the  circulation  department 
which  pointed  out  that  they  were  receiv¬ 
ing  complaints  of  non-delivery  from  sub¬ 
scribers  on  many  mornings  actually  be¬ 
fore  the  newspapers  had  left  the  mail- 
room  due  to  inserting  log  jams. 

At  that  point,  it  was  obvious  that  we 
needed  to  modernize  our  mailroom  if  we 
were  going  to  survive  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market.  We  decided  that  the 
ideal  mailroom  would  provide  us  with 
the  ability  to: 

1)  Insert  directly  into  the  newspapers 
as  they  came  from  the  pressroom 
conveyor  without  any  manual  steps 
required. 

2)  Insert  at  full  press  speed,  so  that 
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the  mailroom  would  be  completed 
within  minutes  of  the  completion  of 
the  press  run. 

3)  Reverse  the  constant  increases  in 
the  cost  of  inserting  (as  measured 
by  the  cost  per  thousand  inserts). 

4)  Reduce  the  amount  of  manual  labor 
required  to  haul,  stack,  count,  load, 
etc.  newspapers  and  inserts. 

5)  Handle  more  than  five  inserts  in  a 
paper  without  the  need  to  pre¬ 
insert. 

Once  having  developed  these  goals, 
we  contacted  the  manufacturers  of  mail- 
room  equipment  and  the  Sheridan  Com¬ 
pany  responded  with  a  proposal  that  they 
claimed  would  fulfill  ALL  of  the  above 
desires. 

This  system  consisted  of  a  twin- 
delivery  Sheridan  72P,  completed  with 
an  Automatic  Repair  System  and  an  on¬ 
line  conveyor  system  which  is  designed 
to  feed  the  jacket  hoppers  of  the  72P  with 
the  newspapers  directly  from  the  stream 
conveyor  as  they  arrived  from  the  press¬ 
room. 

Installation  of  this  system  was  begun 
in  the  late  fall  of  1974.  The  72P  and  its 
ARS  arrived  on  time  but  the  on-line  por¬ 
tion  was  delayed  and  installation  was  not 
completed  until  May  of  1975,  just  weeks 
before  the  ANPA/Rl  in  Houston. 

Starting  in  early  June  of  1975,  we 
began  to  run  the  on-line  inserting  func¬ 
tion  an  average  of  three  editions  per 
week. 

The  results  of  the  past  21-months  have 
been  rather  interesting.  The  Sheridan 
72P,  when  used  with  the  Automatic  Re¬ 
pair  System,  has  been  an  unqualified 
success.  However,  the  results  of  the  on¬ 
line  feature  of  the  system  have  been 
mixed. 


The  total  system  has  achieved,  for 
example,  the  ability  to  keep  up  with  the 
press  in  the  mailroom.  I  need  to  point  out 
that  our  press  almost  always  runs  col¬ 
lect,  at  a  net  collect  delivery  of  about 
25,()00  to  27,000  papers  per  hour.  Thus, 
the  72P  running  20,000  rph  nets  up  to 
16,(X)0  papers  per  hour  per  side,  or  up  to 
a  total  net  output  of  32,000  papers,  sig¬ 
nificantly  more  than  required  to  keep  up 
to  the  press. 

It  has  also  allowed  us  to  steadily  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  per  thousand  of  inserts  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  wages  have  gone  up 
steadily  in  the  mailroom  just  like  every 
other  department.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  c/p/m  has  been  reduced  by  ap- 
proximatly  40%  after  absorbing  a  20% 
increase  in  the  average  labor  rate  in  the 
mailroom.  I  do  feel  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  savings  was  due  to  the  72P/ARS 
combination  rather  than  on-line  insert¬ 
ing. 

We  no  longer  request  early  starts  from 
the  editorial  department  on  inserting 
days,  and  the  average  mailroom-out 
times  do  not  vary  by  more  than  5  or  10 
minutes  between  inserting  and  non¬ 
inserting  days. 

The  inserting  time  for  our  Sunday  pre¬ 
insert  was  reduced  by  nearly  40%. 

We  have,  through  a  redesign  of  the 
work-flow  through  the  mailroom,  drasti¬ 
cally  reducing  the  manhandling  required, 
eliminated  the  manual  counting  and 
stacking  and  reduced  the  manual  effort 
to  the  point  that  majority  of  our  mail- 
room  crew,  even  for  large  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers,  is  comprised  of  housewives  and 
students. 

And  we  can  handle  up  to  eight  inserts 

(Continued  on  pa^e  7!) 
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IF  IT  HAS  ANYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  PRINTING  PRODUCTION.  IT  HAS  EVERYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  ROCKWELL 


ROCKIMEU-GOSS  BOOSTS 


I :  :T  IT 


Major  objective:  Responsiveness  to  future  printing  production  needs 


CHICAGO  —  New  research  and 
testing  laboratories,  recently  com¬ 
pleted  here  at  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Rockwell  International, 
are  a  major  phase  of  an  expansion 
of  engineering  activities,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ron  White,  Graphic  Systems 
president. 

"As  the  graphic  arts  industry  is 
well  aware,”  said  White,  "the  pace  of 
technological  change  is  increasing. 
New  processes,  and  electronic  tech¬ 
nology  for  applying  them,  are  pro¬ 
liferating  throughout  the  industry. 

"Our  company  has  always  placed  a 
strong  emphasis  on  engineering 
technology.  Today,  we  are  stepping 
up  this  emphasis  in  direct  response 
to  customers’  demands  for  technolog¬ 
ical  innovations  that  will  help  them 
reduce  operating  costs  and  improve 
print  quality  while  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  levels.” 

New  emphasis  on  lab  techniques 

The  new  laboratories,  according  to 
White,  are  geared  for  advanced  ex¬ 
perimentation  and  testing  of  techni¬ 


cal  facilities,  is  the  emphasis  on  elec¬ 
tronic  techniques  and  equipment  re¬ 
lated  to  current  technology  —  and 
their  use  both  in  the  lab  and  in  the 
field  to  develop  new  approaches  for 
producing  newspapers. 

Customer  needs  are  paramount 
"Over  the  years,  innovating  and 
improving  has  become  a  way  of  life 
for  us.  It  not  only  has  enabled  us  to 
maintain  an  industry  leadership  of 
long  standing,  it  is  now  helping  us  to 
bring  electronic  technology  to  the 
printing  production  process. 


Ron  White 

cal  developments.  "Laboratories  of 
this  type  are  not  new  to  us,”  he  said. 
"For  example,  some  years  before  the 
web  offset  growth  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction,  our  labs  included  a  research 
web  offset  press.  Studies  with  this 
press  helped  us  develop  our  highly 
successful  line  of  Rockwell-Goss  off¬ 
set  newspaper  presses. 

"What  is  new,  in  addition  to  physi- 


Special  video  tape  equipment  used  to  give  slow  motion  view  of  press  mechanisms. 


Metallurgist  making  photomicrograph 
of  grain  structure  of  metal  press  part. 

"Now,”  White  said,  "through  our 
expanded  research  and  engineering 
group,  we’ll  continue  to  meet  our 
biggest  challenge  and  principal 
commitment:  anticipating  and  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  needs  of  all  our  cus¬ 
tomers  and  potential  customers. 
That  means  improving  existing  pro¬ 
ducts  and  services,  developing  new 
ones,  and  providing  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  our  products  operating 
up  to  our  customers’  expectations. 

No  ivory  tower  approach 

"Our  engineering  and  research  are 
not  carried  out  in  an  ivory  tower  at¬ 
mosphere,”  White  continued.  "Our 

(continued  on  Page  2) 


2.  THE  ROCKWELL  GRAPHIC 


Rockwell-Goss  (continued) 


Press  Control  System  console 

double-width  models,  which  provides 
outstanding  tension  control  and  pas¬ 
ter  performance. 

A  new  three-color  printing  unit  for 
the  Community  press  is  intended  to 
provide  additional  color  capability 
for  Community  presses,  with 
minimiim  loss  of  page  capacity.  This 
unique  unit  includes  inking  and 
printing  innovations  vmavailable  on 
competitive  equipment. 

New  Metroliner  features  include 
improved,  redesigned  Colortrol  and 
dampening  systems  and  a  new, 
intemational-sized  56-cm  (22")  cut¬ 
off  model. 

More  new  products  ahead 

"Our  R&E  facilities,”  said  White  in 
summation,  "have  been  staffed  and 
equipped  to  give  us  the  best  technical 
support  in  the  industry.  They  will 
help  us,  as  the  industry  leader,  to  be 
even  more  responsive  to  our  custom¬ 
er^  production  problems.  And  they 
will  help  us  offer  new  products  —  as 
we  will  again  in  1977  —  that  will  be 
versatile  and  cost-effective  answers 
to  these  problems.” 


For  more  information,  write  to 
Graphic  Systems  Division,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  South  Central 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60650. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  txjsiness 


Richard  Segel,  v.p.-engineering,  and 
President  White  (standing)  discuss  test 
results  of  newest  PCS/PAR  development.  I  Page  Area  Reader  and  computer 


Recorded  press  sounds  are  analyzed  in  the  laboratory  for  sound/vibration  data. 


technical  personnel  are  in  constant  |  helped  us  develop  the  most  advanced 

newspaper  presses  —  presses  that 
are  highly  cost-effective  production 
tools.” 

Recent  accomplishments  noted 
White  mentioned  a  number  of  re¬ 
cent  results  of  the  division’s  R&E 
efforts. 

The  Press  Control  System  with 
Page  Area  Reader  (PCS/PAR)  can 
help  cut  offset  start-up  waste  by 
automatically  and  more  accurately 
presetting  ink  feed  and  cutoff 
register. 

The  new  Cosmo-Offset  press  sys¬ 
tem  was  designed  to  give  medium¬ 
sized  newspapers  excellent  repro¬ 
duction  in  an  economical  way 
through  a  series  of  technological  and 
practical  improvements.  One  of 
these  is  the  new  Rockwell  Goss 
2-arm  automatic  reelstand,  avail¬ 
able  in  both  single-width  and 


On-line  inserting 

(Continued  from  page  68) 

at  a  time  without  pre-inserting. 

The  limitations  on  achieving  100%  of 
our  goals  have  occurred  in  our  ability  to 
successfully  utilize  the  on-line  functions 
of  the  system. 

In  the  on-line  mode,  the  first  step  is  to 
place  gaps  in  the  constant  stream  of  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  incoming  conveyor.  The 
amount  of  papers  between  gaps  can  be 
adjusted  and  depends  upon  the  thickness 
of  the  product  being  run. 

After  the  papers  are  gapped,  they 
enter  a  semi-circular  conveyor  system 
which  passes  directly  over  two  jacket 
hoppers  of  the  Sheridan  72P,  one  for 
each  delivery  side  of  the  inserter. 

Each  jacket  hopper  is  connected  to  the 
overhead  conveyor  system  by  a  gate  and 
short  conveyor.  When  the  electric  eye  of 
the  hopper  reveals  that  there  are  less 
than  approximately  three  inches  of  paper 
in  the  jacket  hopper,  it  triggers  the  gate 
to  open  at  the  exact  moment  the  next  gap 
in  the  stream  occurs  and  to  slam  closed 
during  the  second  gap.  The  papers  are 
then  deflected  by  this  short  conveyor  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  hoppers  of  the  Sheridan. 

The  papers  on  the  upper  conveyor 
which  have  not  been  intercepted  by  the 
first  gating  procedure  now  continue 
around  the  conveyor  have  the  opportun¬ 
ity  of  being  intercepted  by  the  second 
jacket  hopper  of  the  machine. 

If  neither  of  the  hoppers  has  accepted 
a  batch  of  papers  they  continue  on  the 
conveyor  to  a  counter-stacker  adjacent 
to  the  Sheridan  and  are  manually  placed 
on  a  table  next  to  the  alternative  jacket 
hopper  of  the  second  half  of  the  Sheri¬ 
dan,  just  a  few  feet  away.  Both  halves  of 
the  Sheridan  have  a  back-up  jacket  hop¬ 
per  that  can  be  loaded  manually  even 
while  the  automatic  hopper  is  opera¬ 
tional. 

This  allows  any  overflow  that  may 
occur  while  the  machine  is  being  set  up 
to  be  reabsorbed  into  the  output  during 
the  pressrun. 

At  first,  the  two  jacket  hoppers  were 
programmed  in  an  alternate  mode.  That 
is,  it  first  attempted  to  feed  jacket  hop¬ 
pers  A  and  then  automatically  sent  the 
next  batch  to  hopper  B.  We  discovered 
that  when  running  at  speed  that  the 
machine  output  increased  by  making 
jacket  hopper  A  accessible  whenever  it 
had  the  ability  to  accept  papers  and  only 
if  it  is  unable  to  accept  papers  does  the 
product  travel  to  the  alternative  jacket 
position. 

One  of  the  problems  arising  from  this 
system  is  that  the  papers  must  enter  the 
jacket  hoppers  with  their  backbones  or 
folded  edge  perfectly  flush  with  the  back 
guide  of  the  hopper.  In  reality,  this  is 
very  hard  to  accomplish.  If  a  pressman 
has  removed  a  paper  from  the  stream,  or 
a  paper  becomes  slightly  cocked  in  the 
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long  trip  from  the  pressroom,  the  papers 
will  not  be  aligned  perfectly  and  a  mis¬ 
feed  will  occur. 

The  second  problem  occurring  is  that 
as  long  as  the  jackets  are  of  relatively  the 
same  size  and  composition  from  run  to 
run  set  up  time  is  reasonable.  But  when 
jacket  sizes  or  cover  sections  vary  from 
product  to  product,  excessive  set-up 
time  can  be  encountered. 

On  the  daily  papers,  where  our  prod¬ 
ucts  do  not  vary  significantly  from  day 
to  day,  we  have  reasonable  success. 
Reasonable  success  is  defined  as,  on 
about  80%  of  the  attempts,  the  on-line 
hoppers  are  feeding  regularly  within  20 
minutes  of  the  start  of  the  pressrun.  We 
use  20  minutes  as  a  guideline  as  we  have 
discovered  that  we  can  fall  20  minutes 
behind  the  press  at  the  start  and  still 
catch  up  within  the  pressrun  due  to  the 
higher  net  potential  of  the  72P. 

We  have  also  discovered  that  the 
paper  must  be  squeezed  by  a  squeeze- 
roller  prior  to  entering  the  system.  Gen¬ 
erally,  this  presents  no  problem  but  on 
certain  runs  with  high  color  usage,  the 
squeeze  rollers  do  increase  off-setting  of 
ink  to  adjoining  pages,  causing  advertis¬ 
ing  complaints. 

And  our  Sunday  advance  run  usually 
consists  of  a  64-page,  8-section,  paper 
with  a  4  to  8  page  jacket,  usually  with 
color.  The  on-line  feeding  system  just 


has  not  been  able  to  reliably  feed  this 
type  of  product,  (e.g.,  a  large  paper  with 
small  top  section)  without  jamming 
and/or  damaging  the  small  jacket  section. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  on-line 
system  can  be  identified  as:  reduced  the 
time  from  the  end  of  the  pressrun  to  the 
end  of  the  insert  run  by  a  few  minutes, 
and  reduced  the  amount  of  physical  labor 
(stacking,  hauling  and  feeding)  required 
to  operate  the  machine. 

The  on-line  system  has  not  reduced 
direct  labor  expense  as  the  overflow 
hoppers  must  be  manned  and  fed  and 
on-line  reliability  has  not  been  consistent 
enough  to  reduce  the  manning  of  the 
crew. 

The  on-line  system  has  been  useful  as 
a  contributing  factor  in  the  total  system 
for  improving  mailroom  operations  at  the 
Express-News  and  enough  has  been 
learned  about  the  present  limitations  of 
the  equipment  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  continued  development  may  make 
on-line  inserting  a  practical  reality,  espe¬ 
cially  for  those  publishers  whose  produc¬ 
tion  requirements  are  in  the  20,000  to 
30,000  papers  per  hour  (per  press)  range. 

So  the  answer  to  our  original  question: 
Is  on-line  inserting  a  fact  or  a  fantasy  is 
that  right  now,  it  is  partially  both,  but  the 
door  is  open  for  further  development  if 
the  industry  really  demands  it  from  the 
manufacturer. 


UPl  to  receive 
citation  for  story 

United  Negro  College  Fund  Inc.  will 
honor  United  Press  International  at  its 
4th  annual  UNCF  Media  Appreciation 
Luncheon,  May  4,  in  New  York. 

UPI  is  being  honored  for  a  series  of 
articles  based  on  data  from  a  new  publi¬ 
cation,  the  UNCF  Research  Report.  The 
report  and  the  UPI  stories  contained 
materials  showing  the  educational  and 
enrollment  gains  at  the  UNCF  schools. 
Pat  McCormack  wrote  the  articles  for 
UPI. 

Morris  B.  Abram,  UNCF  chairman  of 
the  board,  UNCF,  will  preside  at  the 
luncheon. 

Critic  appointed 

Elliot  W.  Galkin,  music  critic  for  the 
Baltimore  Sun  and  president  of  the 
Music  Critic  Association  was  appointed 
director  of  Peabody  Institute,  a  music 
conservatory. 

Logos  standardized 

Nashville  Banner  has  completed  a  re¬ 
vamping  and  standardization  of  its  213 
logos  and  section  headings.  All  of  the 
logos  are  set  in  Ultra  Bodoni.  Pictures  of 
columnists  are  all  photos. 


Nebraska  daily  carries 
Ad  Council  econ  book 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal  and  Star  re¬ 
cently  published  a  12-page,  tabloid  size 
insert  on  the  “American  Economic  Sys¬ 
tem,”  an  adaptation  of  the  booklet  pub¬ 
lished  last  year  by  the  Ad  Council. 

More  than  100  local  businesses  spon¬ 
sored  the  publication  of  the  section  and 
the  paper  is  making  copies  available  in 
bulk  to  groups  at  a  cost  of  $5.50  per  100. 

The  Journal-Star  Publishing  Co.  has 
stated  it  is  willing  to  make  and  provide 
negatives  at  its  own  cost  to  any  other 
newspaper  that  wants  to  run  similar  sec¬ 
tions.  The  paper  is  also  willing  to  send 
out  a  copy  of  its  sales  and  production 
outline. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  ad  director  James  Le  Rossignol. 


Column  winners 

Weiss  Philatelic-Numismatic  Features 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  news  feature  ser¬ 
vice,  presented  its  1976  memorial  awards 
for  the  best  coin  column  to  Roger  Boye 
for  his  column  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  in  the  stamp  division,  Jon  Rose,  for 
his  column  in  the  San  Jose  Sunday  Mer¬ 
cury  News.  Each  winner  receives  a 
plaque  plus  a  $50  savings  bond. 
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San  Francisco  Addresses  of  Convention  Visitors 


Aberdeen  (S.D.)  American  News 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  O.  Schmitt,  Fairmont 
Agana  (Guam)  Pacific  Daily  News 
Robert  E.  Udick.  Mark  Hopkins 
Akron  (Ohio)  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
William  A.  Ott,  Mark  Hopkins 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union.  Knickerbocker  News-Union 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  J.  Danzig,  Mark  Hopkins 
J.  Roger  Grier,  Mark  Hopkins 
Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Albuquerque  Tribune 
Ralph  Looney,  Fairmont 
Alexandria  (La.)  Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk 
Larry  D.  Smith,  Stanford  Court 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle 
Donald  P.  Miller,  St.  Francis 
Alliance  (Ohio)  Alliance  Review 

D.  A.  Peterson,  Fairmont 
Ames  (la.)  Ames  Daily  Tribune 

Hollis  J.  Nordyke,  Fairmont 
Amsterdam  (N.Y.)  Amsterdam  Evening  Recorder 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  H.  Miller,  Fairmont 
Anchorage  (Ak,)  The  Anchorage  Times 
William  J.  Tobin,  Stanford  Court 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  The  Ann  Arbor  News 
Ralph  E.  Schweitzer,  Fairmont 
Appleton  (Wis.)  The  Post-Crescent 

V.  I.  Minahan,  Fairmont 
Ardmore  (Okla.)  Ardmorite 

Douglas  C.  Dillard,  St.  Francis 
Albert  Riesen,  Jr..  Fairmont 
Ardmore  (Pa.)  Main  Line  Times 
Joseph  R.  Burt,  Francis  Drake 
Asbury  Park  (NJ.)  Asbury  Park  Press 

E.  Donald  Lass.  Hyatt  Regency 
J.  L.  Plangere.  Jr. 

Asheville  (N.C.)  Asheville  Citizen-Times 
Richard  B.  Wynne,  Fairmont 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Atlanta  Constitution  Journal 
Jack  Tarver,  Fairmont 
Thomas  H.  Wood.  Fairmont 
Atlantic  City  (N.H.)  Press 
Charles  C.  Reynolds,  Mark  Hopkins 
Aurora  (III.)  Beacon  Press 

W.  Walton  Crouch,  Mark  Hopkins 
Austin  (Tx.)  Austin  American-Statesman 

Bill  Meroney,  Fairmont 
Austin,  (Tx.) 

John  Warren,  Stanford  Court 
Bakersfield  (Ca.)  Californian 
Donald  H.  Fritts,  Mark  Hopkins 
James  G.  Tucker,  Stanford  Court 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Baltimore  News  American 
Mark  F.  Collins,  St.  Francis 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Baltimore  Sun 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  J.  Banach,  Fairmont 
Louis  J.  Franconeri 
Bangor  (Me.)  Bangor  Daily  News 
Arthur  E.  McKenzie,  Fairmont 
Mrs.  Joanne  Van  Namee,  St.  Francis 
Barre  (Vt.)  The  Times  Argus 
Geom  J.  Gladding,  Hyatt  Regency 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  &  Advocate 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Garvey,  Fairmont 
Douglas  L.  Manship,  Stanford  Court 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  &  News 
Robert  B.  Miller,  Stanford  Court 
Beatrice  (Nebr.)  Beatrice  Daily  Sun 
Kent  R.  Thomas,  Fairmont 
Beaumont  (Tx.)  Beaumont  Enterprise  &  Journal 
J.  Thomas  Ricketson.  Francis  Drake 
Bedford  (Ind.)  Daily  Times-Mail 
G.  Robert  Williams.  Fairmont 


Belleville  (III.)  News  Democrat 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Shuff,  Mark  Hopkins 
Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald 
William  Honeysett,  Mark  Hopkins 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times 
Donald  S.  Taylor,  Fairmont 
BiddefonI  (Me.)  Biddeford-Saco  Journal 
W.  ^ul  Casavant,  Fairmont 
Charles  W.  Jesson 

Biloxi  (Miss.)  South  Mississippi  Sun,  Herald 
Roland  Weeks  Jr.,  Fairmont 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  R.  Metz,  Fairmont 
Bloomington  (III.)  Daily  Pantagraph 
William  G.  Diesel,  Fairmont 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Davis  U.  Merwin 
Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Press 
Paul  R.  Eyerly,  III,  Hyatt  Regency 
Boise  (Id.)  Statesman 
Robert  B.  Miller,  Jr.,  Stanford  Court 
Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Science  Monitor 
John  Hughes,  Fairmont 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe 
Richard  C.  Ockerbloom,  Stanford  Court 
John  I.  Taylor 
William  O.  Taylor 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  American 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Bergenheim,  Fairmont 
Boston,  (Mass.) 

John  Wicklain,  Hyatt  Regency 
Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily  Camera 
J.  Edward  Murray,  Fairmont 
Bowling  Green  (Ky.)  Daily  News 
John  B.  Gaines,  St.  Francis 
Bradford  (Pa.)  Era 
Henry  A.  Satterwhite,  Fairmont 
Brandon  (Manitoba,  Canada)  Sun 
L.  D.  Whitehead,  Stanford  Court 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram,  Post 
John  E.  Pfriem,  St.  Francis 
Bridgeton  (N.J.)  Evening  News 
John  T.  Schofield,  Fairmont 
Bristol  (Conn.)  Press 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Bartlett  Barnes,  Fairmont 
Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Selina 
Brownsville  (Pa.)  Telegraph 
Charles  W.  McKinley,  Fairmont 
Bu^alo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News,  Inc. 

William  M.  Fallis,  Hyatt  Regency 
Edward  B.  Riahter,  Hyatt  Regency 
Burlington  (la.)  Hawk  Eye 
John  McCormally,  Sir  Francis  Drake 
Burlington  (N.C.)  Times-News 
David  A.  Rawley,  Jr.,  Mark  Hopkins 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 
Richard  M.  ^ttorf,  Fairmont 
Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle 
Vernon  L.  Wise,  Jr.,  Fairmont 
Calgary  (Alberta,  Canada)  Herald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Swanson.  Stanford  Court 
Camarillo  (Ca.)  Daily  News 
Robert  L.  Cribb,  St.  Francis 
Cambridge  (Mass.)  Daily  Jeffersonian 
Robert  W.  Amos,  Fairmont 
Camden  (N  J.)  Courier-Post 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sal  DeVivo,  Fairmont 
Canton  (Ohio)  Repository 
'Michael  W.  Johnston.  Mark  Hopkins 
Carmel  Valley  (Ca.) 

Ear)  Wilsay,  St.  Francis 
Carson  City  (Nev.)  Herald  Journal 
Philip  E.  Swift.  Stanford  Court 
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Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette 
J.  F.  Hladky,  Jr.,  Fairmont 
Centralia  (Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle 
Jack  Britten,  Fairmont 
Chambersbuig  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion 
Robert  T.  Collins.  Stanford  Court 
Charleston  (S.C.)  News  &  Courier,  Post  Courier 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  Fairmont 
Charlottesville  (Vir.)  Daily  Progress 
J.  D.  Swartz.  Mark  Hopkins 
Chicago  (III.)  Daily  Defender 
John  H.  Sengstacke,  St.  FratKis 
Chic^o  (Dl.)  News/Sun-Times 
Fairmont: 

Marshall  Field  Joe  McAdams 

Virginia  Butts  Leo  Newcombe 

Charles  Fegert  James  G.  Stuart,  Jr. 

Alexander  Hehmeyer  J.  G.  Trezevant 

Paul  Hirt  Albert  von  Entress 

Chicago.  (Dl.) 

Frank  Dtazan,  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  L.  FerstI,  Stanford  Court 
Charles  Kaiser.  Hyatt 
R.  Wickham.  Mark  Hopkins 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post 
Earl  F.  Brown,  Fairmont 
Walter  Friedenberg,  Mark  Hopkins' 

Cocoa  (Fla.)  Cape  PuMications,  Today 
Vince  Spezzano,  Fairmont 
Columbia  (S.C.)  State,  Record 
Arthur  D.  Cooper,  Fairmont 
Ambrose  G.  Hampton,  Fairmount 
Ben  R.  Morris,  Fairmount 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer 
Joe  C.  Rivais,  Mark  Hopkins 
Columbus  (Ind.)  Republic 
Robert  N.  Brown,  Fairmont 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen-Journal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  A.  Dembski.  Fairmont 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 
John  Frederick  Wolfe,  Stanford  Court 
Concord  (N.C.)  Tribune 

Elizabeth  G.  Huckle,  Fairmont 
Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor 
George  W.  Wilson,  Stanford  Court 
Corpus  Christ!  (Tx.)  Caller,  Times 
Allan  P.  Johnson,  III,  Hyatt  Regency 
Cortland  (N.Y.)  Standard 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  L.  Geibel,  Fairmont 
Corydon  (Ind.) 

Dennis  L.  Huber,  Mark  Hopkins 
Covington  (Ky.)  Kentucky  Post 
John  L.  Feldmann,  Fairmont 
Cullman  (Ala.)  Times 

Robert  Bryan,  Mark  Hopkins 
Cumberland  (Md.)  Times-News 
John  J.  McMullen,  Jr.,  Mark  Hopkins 
Dallas  fTx.)  Times  Herald 
Jas.  F.  Chambers,  Jr.,  Fairmont 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  T.  Johnson,  Mark  Hopkins 
Danville  (Dl.)  Commercial-News 
Christy  C.  Bulkeley,  Mark  Hopkins 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald,  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  E.  Easterly,  St.  Francis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Glover,  St.  Francis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Snyder,  St.  Francis 
Defiance  (Ohio)  Crescent-News 
Steve  Dix.  Hyatt  Regency 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Tribune 
Michael  Gartner,  Stanford  Court 
David  Kruideniar,  Stanford  Court 
Louis  H.  Norris,  Fairmont 
Des  Moines  (la.) 

David  Archie,  Stanford  Court 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
Lee  J.  Quittar,  Stanford  Court 
Walter  Hampton.  Francis  Drake 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gene  Arehart,  St.  Francis  Drake 
James  T.  Dorris,  Fairmont 
Martin  S.  Hayden,  Francis  Drake 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Nelson.  Francis  Drake 
Devils  Lake  (N.D.)  Daily  Journal 
M.  R.  Graham.  Fairmont 
Duluth  (Mn.)  Herald.  News-Tribune 
John  M.  McMillion,  Fairmont 
Dunkirk  (N.Y.)  Evening  Observer 
H.  K.  Williams,  Fairmont 
Durham  (N.C.)  Herald/Sun 
Steed  Rollins.  Mark  Hopkins 
East  Lyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  A.  D.  Hudnutt,  Fairmont 
Edmonton  (Alberta,  Canada)  Journal 
J.  P.  O'Callaghan.  Fairmont 
Effingham  (Dl.)  Daily  News 
J.  P.  Helmer.  St.  Francis 
El  Dorado  (Ks.)  Times 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  H.  Clymer,  Fairmont 
Elgin  (III.)  Courier-News 
Ray  Wilson,  Mark  Hopkins 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth 
James  P.  McNeile.  Mark  Hopkins 
Ellwood  City  (Pa.)  Ledger 
W.  C.  Kegel.  Fairmont 
Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette 
Robert  L.  Collson,  Mark  Hopkins 
El  Paso  (Tx.)  Times/Herald-Post 
Frank  Feuille.  Fairmont 
Elwood  (Ind.)  Call-Leader 
Jack  L.  Barnes,  Mark  Hopkins 
Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram 
O.  B.  Schoepfle,  Mark  Hopkins 
Emporia  (Ks.)  Gazette 
David  Walker,  Stanford  Court 
Enid  (Okla.)  Morning  News 
Milton  Garber,  Fairmont 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  A.  Caddick.  Fairmont 
Mrs.  Rossanna  M.  Enlow.  Fairmont 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  J.  Goeltz.  Fairmont 
Faiibom  (Ohio)  Herald 

Richard  J.  Bruchs.  Hyatt  Union  Sq. 

James  G.  McMillan,  Hyatt  Union 
Fairfield  (Conn.)  Daily  Republic 
Don  R.  Hancock.  Fairmont 
Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum 
John  Paulson,  Stanford  Ct. 

Florence  (Ala.)  Times-Tri  Cities  Daily 
Bailey  Anderson,  Fairmont 
Ft.  Collins  (Colo.)  Fort  Collins  Newspapers 
Robert  S.  Lee,  Mark  Hopkins 
Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press 
Joseph  T.  Lyons,  Mark  Hopkins 
Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette 
Richard  (3.  Inskeep,  Mark  Hopkins 
Ft.  Wayne,  (Ind.)  News  Sentinel 
Miss  Helene  R.  Foellinger,  Fairmont 
Fort  Worth,  (Tex.)  News  Citizen 
Stanley  McBrayer,  St.  Francis 
Ft.  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Amon  G.  Carter,  Stanford  Ct. 

Ft.  Worth  (Tx.) 

O.L.  Ted  Taylor,  Hyatt  Regency 
Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free-Lance  Star 
Charles  S.  Rowe,  Fairmont 
Fremont  (Neb.)  Tribune 
Russell  W.  Weber,  Fairmont 
Fremont  (Ohio)  News-Messenger 
Don  F.  Daubel,  Sir  Francis  Drake 
Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  C.  Coryell,  Fairmont 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carter  W.  Roberson.  St.  Francis 
Fullerton  (Calif.)  News  Tribune 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  F.  Serrot,  Fairmont 


Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Helderman,  Stanford  Ct. 
Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily  News 

Les  Daughtry,  Hyatt  Union  Square 
Garden  City  (N.Y.)  Newsday 
William  Attwood,  Mark  Hopkins 
Gardner,  (Mass.)  News 

C.  Gordon  Bell,  Stanford  Ct. 

Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune 

James  E.  Rasmusen,  Mark  Hopkins 
Gastonia  (N.C.)  Gazette 

D.  R.  ^gal,  Stanford  Ct. 

Geneva  (N.Y.)  Times 

J.  F.  Bertram,  Fairmont 
Gloversville  (N.Y.)  Leader-Herald 
William  M.  Kessler,  Mark  Hopkins 
David  C.  Ormiston,  Mark  Hopkins  ' 

Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald 
John  B.  Lux,  Fairmont 
Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Independent 
Ralph  A.  Clark,  Fairmont 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Sentinel 
Kenneth  E.  Johnson.  St.  Francis 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder 
John  Broughon,  Hyatt  Union  Square 
Grecnsburg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Review 
Wm.  McM.  Mike  Jones,  Fairmont 
James  S.  Lyon,  Fairmont 
Richard  M.  Scaife,  Fairmont 
Greenville  (Mi.)  News 

Larry  T.  Carbonelli,  St.  Francis 
Greenville  (O.)  Advocate 
Robert  G.  Carter.  Mark  Hopkins 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News  Piedmont 
Rhea  T.  Eskew.  Stanford  Court 
J.  Kelly  Sisk,  Fairmont 

Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Brown.  St.  Francis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  J.  Merz,  St.  Francis 
Frank  J.  Savino,  Fairmont 
Hamilton  (O.)  Journal  News 
Charles  H.  Everill,  Stanford  Court 
Hamilton  (Ontario)  Spectator 
Mr.  John  D.  Muir,  Mark  Hopkins 
Hamilton  (Onttirio) 

T.  J.  McCarthy,  Mark  Hopkins 
Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 
John  E.  Tompkins.  St.  Francis 
Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier  Post 
David  A.  Beliles,  Mark  Hopkins 
Harligen  (Tex.)  McAllen  Monitor 
Ralph  M.  Juillard,  Mark  Hopkins 
Harriman  (Tenn.)  Today's  News 
Walter  T.  Pulliam,  Fairmont 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  News 
John  H.  Baum,  Mark  Hopkins 
Edwin  F.  Russell,  Mark  Hopkins 
Hazelton  (Pa.)  Standard  Speaker 
Frank  W.  Walser,  Mark  Hopkins 
Hickory  (N.C.)  Record 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Gifford,  Fairmont 
Kenneth  Millholland,  Fairmont 
David  Millholland,  Fairmont 
Sue  Millholland.  Fairmont 
High  Point  (N.C.)  Enterprise 
D.  A.  Rawley,  Hyatt  Regency 
Holland  (Mich.)  Sentinel 
W.  A.  Butler,  St.  Francis 
Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun  Tattler 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  W.  McCall.  Fairmont 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript  Telegram 
William  Dwight.  Fairmont 
Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Advertiser 
Thurston  Twiw-Smith,  Mark  Hopkins 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
Richard  J.  V.  Johnson.  Fairmont 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post 
Byron  Womack,  Stanford  Court 
Hudson  (N.Y.)  Register  Star 
Raymond  C.  Kennedy.  Fairmont 
Huntington  (W.Va.)  Herald  Dispatch  Advertiser 
Harold  E.  Burdick.  Fairmont 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times 
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Mrs.  James  D.  Holliman,  Fairmont 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  A.  Simms,  Fairmont 
Hutchinson  (Ks.)  News 
Stuart  Awbrey,  Fairmont 
Peter  MacDonald.  St.  Francis 
Hutchinson  (Ks.) 

Lloyd  Ballhagen,  Mark  Hopkins 
Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod  Times 
Scott  Himstead,  Mark  Hopkins 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  K.  Crowe,  Fairmont 
William  A.  Dyer,  Jr.  Fairmont 
Alan  D.  Judkins,  Stanford  Court 

E.  S.  Pulliam,  Fairmont 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  E.  Russell,  Fairmont 
Iowa  City  (la.)  Press  Citizen 
J.  C.  Hickman,  Mark  Hopkins 
Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal 
Charles  R.  Holcomb,  Fairmont 

Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger 
T.  M.  Hederman,  Jr.,  St.  Francis 
Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun 

Stephen  S.  Ingham,  Stanford  Court 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette 
Marshall  W.  Johnston,  Hyatt  Regency 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune  Democrat 
Richard  H.  Mayer,  Mark  Hopkins 
Joliet  (III.)  Herald  News 
William  F.  Blackburn,  Mark  Hopkins 
Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe 
Fred  Hu^es,  St.  Francis 
H.  Lang  Rogers,  St.  Francis 

Kalamazoo  (Mo.)  Gazette 
Ralph  H.  Bastien  Jr.  Fairmont 
Kankakee  (Dl.)  Journal 
Len  W.  Small,  Stanford  Court 
Kendallville  (Ind.)  News  Sun 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Witwer,  Mark  Hopkins 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  News 
Howard  J.  Brown,  Stanford  Court 
Keokuk  (la.)  Daily  Gate  City 
Richard  N.  Hoemer,  Jr.,  Stanford  Court 
Ronald  L.  Lindsay,  Fairmont 
King  of  Prussia  (Pa.)  Today's  Post 
William  E.  Strasburg,  Mark  Hopkins 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  F.  Childress,  Fairmont 
Charles  W.  Mason,  Fairmont 
Charles  H.  Smith,  III,  Fairmont 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News  Sentinel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  A.  Daley,  Fairmont 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune 
Kent  H.  Blacklidge,  Hyatt  Regency 

Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  &  Courier 
Malcolm  W.  Applegate,  Mark  Hopkins 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer  Journal  New  Era 
Warren  L.  Swartz,  Fairmont 
Lansdale  (Pa.)  North  Penn  Reporter 
H.  Charles  Berlty,  Hyatt  Regency 
John  Skibbe,  Hyatt  Regency 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 
Gregory  L.  Deliyanne,  Fairmont 
LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald  Argus 
W.  R.  Morris,  Mark  Hopkins 
La  Salle  (III.)  News  Tribune 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  C.  Miller,  St.  Francis 
Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review  Journal 
Fred  W.  Smith,  Stanford  Court 
W.  V.  Wright,  St.  Francis 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle  Tribune 
William  F.  Lucey,  Stanford  Court 
Lebanon  (Pa.)  News 
Joseph  Sansone,  Mark  Hopkins 
Lethbndge  (Alberta)  Herald 
Cleo  W.  Mowers,  Mark  Hopkins 
Levittown  (Pa.)  Bucks  County  Courier  Times 
S.  W.  Calkins,  Hyatt  Regency 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hardy,  Hyatt  Regency 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun 
James  R.  Costello,  Stanford  Court 
Quentin  A.  Whittier,  Stanford  Court 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  Leader 
Creed  C.  Black,  Stanford  Court 
Thomas  M.  Buckner,  Hyatt/Union  Sq. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Don  E.  Carter,  Mark  Hopkins 


Liberal  (Ks.)  Southwest  Daily  Times 
James  S.  Head,  Mark  Hopkins 
Lima  (O.)  News 

F.  William  Power,  Fairmont 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Meriwether,  Stanford  Court 
Carrick  H.  Patterson,  Stanford  Court 
Leo  S.  Reed,  Fairmont 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  M.  Druck,  Fairmont 
London  (England)  Axel  Springer,  Verlag 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  P.  Clare,  Stanford  Court 
London  (England)  Westminster  Press  Ltd. 

Frank  W.  Barlow,  St.  Francis 
J.  L.  Barrons,  St.  Francis 
Long  Beach  (CaJif.)  Independent  &  Press-Telegram 
Daniel  H.  Ridder,  Stanford  Court 
Long  Beach  (Ca.) 

R.  B.  Hicks,  St.  Francis 
Longview  (Tex.)  Journal  News 
Margaret  V.  Estes,  Stanford  Court 
Longview  (Wash.)  News 
John  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  Fairmont 
Lorain  (O.)  Journal 
James  D.  Lonergan,  Fairmont 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
Robert  D.  Nelson,  Fairmont 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Phillip  L.  Williams,  Stanford  Court 
Los  Angeles  (Ca.) 

Robin  Brewster,  Hyatt  Union  Square 
Lougmont  (Colo.)  Times  Call 
Edward  Lehman,  Fairmont 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H .  Costello,  Stanford  Court 
James  I.  O'Heam,  Fairmont 
Mary  Lena,  St.  Francis 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  &  Advance 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  P.  Glass  Jr.  Fairmont 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item 
Peter  Gamage,  Stanford  Court 

Madison  (Ind.)  Courier 
Don  R.  Wallis,  Fairmont 
Malden  (Mass.)  News 
David  Bricktiian,  Fairmont 
Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press 
Jared  How,  Stanford  Court 
Mansfield  (O.)  News  Journal 
Robert  J.  Blake,  Stanford  Court 
Marietta  (O.)  Times 
William  E.  McKinney,  Fairmont 
Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle  Tribune 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Thomas,  Stanford  Court 
Marysville  (Calif.)  Appeal  Democrat 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Hardie,  Stanford  Court 
Maysville  (Ky.)  Ledger  Independent 
James  M.  Spriplin,  Jr.  Fairmont 
Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  T.  Latham,  Fairmont 
Stephen  W.  Ryder,  Fairmont 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal/Press  Scimitar 
Joe  R.  Williams,  Fairmont 
Menlo  Park  (Ca.) 

F.  H.  Bostock,  Mark  Hopkins 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Record 
John  J.  Brosnan,  III,  Stanford  Court 
Charles  G.  Iwanicki,  Fairmont 
David  T.  Lucey,  Stanford  Court 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  H.  Vi^ite,  Mark  Hopkins 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  M.  White,  III,  Fairmont 
Mexico  City  (Mexico)  El  Herald  de  Mexico 
Dr.  Carmon  Y  Valle,  Mark  Hopkins 
Oscar  AIrcon,  Mark  Hopkins 
Miami  (Fla.)  Diario  Las  Americas 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Horacio  Aguirre,  Mark  Hopkins 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
Beverly  R.  Carter,  Stanford  Court 
Robert  F.  Singleton,  Hyatt/Union  Sq. 

Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News  Dispatch 
Robert  C.  Averitt,  Fairmont 
Middletown  (O.)  Journal 
Frank  R.  Myers,  Hyatt  Regency 
Milford  (Mass.)  News 
Roy  F.  Lovell,  Fairmont 
Augustus,  W.  Maiorana,  Fairmont 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  Sentinel 
Donald  B.  Abert,  Fairmont 

( Continued  on  page  74) 
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Joseph  F.  Flanagan,  Mark  Hopkins 
Warren  J.  Heyse,  Stanford  Court 
Francis  D.  Kelly,  Fairmont 
Thomas  J.  McCollow,  Stanford  Court 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  Star 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Dwight.  Stanford  Court 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gale  Freeman,  Stanford  Court 
Robert  C.  King.  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roland  Le  Febvre,  Stanford  Court 
Paul  Tattersall.  Stanford  Court 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hearin.  Fairmont 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  M.  Williams.  Fairmont 
Monroe  (l,a.)  World  News  Star 
Jack  S.  Campbell.  Mark  Hopkins 
Monroe  (Mi.)  News 
Grattan  Gray,  Fairmont 
Montreal  (Que.)  Star 
William  A.  Goodson,  Fairmont 
Morgantown  (N.C.)  News  Herald 
J.  D.  Fitz,  Fairmont 
Morgantown  (W.Va.)  Dominion  Post 
R^ert  W.  Murphy,  Mark  Hopkins 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  Press 
O.  Wayne  Botkin.  St.  Francis 
Wiley  W.  Spurgeon,  Jr.,  Stanford  Court 
Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle 
Ralph  M.  May,  Fairmont 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Morse,  Fairmont 
Tams  Bixby,  III,  Fairmont 
John  G.  Tarpley,  Fairmont 
Walter  W.  Weber,  Fairmont 

Nashua  (N.H.)  Telegram 
J.  Herman  Pouliot,  Stanford  Court 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner 
Wayne  Sargent,  Fairmont 
John  Seigenthaler,  Stanford  Ct. 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  The  Tennessean 
Allen  Pettus,  Fairmont 
Nangatuck  (Ct.)  Nangatuck  Daily  News 
Frederick  E.  Hennick.  Fairmont 
Newark  (N.J.)  Star  Ledger 
Tobias  J.  Bermant,  Stanford  Ct. 

Mark  W.  Newhouse,  Stanford  Ct. 

New  Brunswick  (NJ.)  Home  News 
William  M.  Boyd.  Hyatt  Regency 
Walter  P.  Nelson.  Stanford  Ct. 

Richard  N.  Sheble,  Stanford  Ct. 

New  Castle  (Pa.)  News 
J.  Fred  Rentz,  St.  Francis 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  Publishing 
Lionel  S.  Jackson,  Fairmont 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  A.  Spargo.  Mark  Hopkins 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Deane  C.  Avery,  St.  Francis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Wesley  Hammond,  St.  Francis 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayuna  Pub. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  N.  Newhouse,  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  Newhouse,  Stanford  Court 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Phelps  Jr.,  Stanford  Ct. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  1.  Ross,  Stanford  Ct. 

Newport  (R.l.)  Daily  News 
Albert  K.  Sherman.  Fairmont 
Newport  News  (Vir.)  Daily  Press  Times  Herald 
Dorothy  R.  Bottom,  Fairmont 
Raymond  B.  Bottom  Jr.,  Faiimont 
N.  L.  Freeman,  Fairmont 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Van  Buren  Jr.,  Fairmont 
New  York  (N.Y.)  Staten  Island  Advance 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Diamond,  Stanford  Ct. 
Jonathan  Newhouse.  Stanford  Ct. 

New  York  (N.Y.)  News 
W.  H.  James,  Fairmont 
New  York  (N.Y.)  Times 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Reston,  Fairmont 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  Stanford  Ct. 

New  York  (N.Y.)  Reuters  Ltd. 

Michael  L.  Blair,  Hyatt  Union  Square 
New  York  (N.Y.) 

Helen  Cornell.  Mark  Hopkins 
Harry  M.  Detvin,  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Rynn,  St.  Francis 
Robert  K.  Ginsberg.  Mark  Hopkins 
L.  Schwartz.  Stanford  Court 
Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.)  Niagara  Gazette 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Dolatz,  Fairmont 
Niles  (Ohio)  Times 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  W.  Stauffer.  Mark  Hopkins 
Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald 
Robert  L.  McCracken,  Mark  Hopkins 
N.  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript 
Robert  Hardman,  Mark  Hopkins 
Northampton  (Mass.)  Hampshire  Gazette 
Peter  DeRose.  Fairmont 
Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harrison  Noyes,  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  L.  Oat  Jr..  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  L.  Oat.  Sr.,  Mark  Hopkins 

Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune 
Hyatt  Regency 

Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner 
Jack  M.  Banks.  Fairmont 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman-Times 
Edward  L.  Gaylord.  Fairmont 
Edith  Gaylord  Harper.  Fairmont 
Howard  J.  Nicks,  Fairmont 
Robert  H.  Sphan.  Fairmont 
Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily  Olympian 
James  E.  Lewis.  Fairmont 
Omaha  (Neb.)  Woild-Herald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Gottschalk,  Fairmont 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  W.  Howe.  Stanford  Court 
Calvin  A.  Richard.  Fairmont 
Oneonta  (N.Y.)  Daily  Star 
Edward  J.  Somers,  Fairmont 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star 
Charles  T.  Brumback.  Stanford  Court 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jiimes  Squires,  Stanford  Court 
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Oslo  (Norway)  The  Schibsted  Group 
Hans  H.  Riddervold,  Hyatt  Union  Square 
Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger-Inquirer 
John  S.  Hager,  Stanford  Court 
Owosso  (Mich.)  Argus-Press 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  T.  Campbell,  Fairmont 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Campbell,  Fairmont 
Oxnard  (Ca.)  Press  Courier 
Jerry  N.  Scott.  Mark  Hopkins 

Palo  Alto  (Ca.)  Times 
Harry  L.  Millet.  Fairmont 
Charles  T.  Tyler,  Fairmont 
Paris  (Tenn.)  Post-Intelligencer 
Bill  Williams,  Fairmont 
Parkersburg  (W.Va.)  News  Sentinel 

Francis  R.  Hollendonner,  Stanford  Court 
Peekskill  (N.Y.)  Evening  Star 
Kenneth  M.  Carter,  Fairmont 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  and  Journal 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Jesse 
Peoria  (III.)  Journal-Star 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  P.  Slane.  Stanford  Court 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  &  Gazette 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Smith,  Fairmont 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 
John  H.  Buhsmer,  Mark  Hopkins 
Richard  W.  Carpenter,  Fairmont 
Joseph  G.  Elliott,  Fairmont 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  McLean.  Ill,  Stanford  Court 
Robert  L.  Taylor,  Fairmont 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stuart  Taylor,  Fairmont 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  &  Daily  News 
John  W.  Campbell,  St.  Francis 
David  Gelsanliter,  Fairmont 
Sam  S.  McKeel,  Fairmont 
Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial 
A.  C.  Freeman,  Mark  Hopkins 
E.  W.  Freeman,  III.  Stanford  Court 
Pittsburg  (KS.)  Morning  Sun 
Ken  Bronson.  Fairmont 
Stauffer,  Fairmont 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  H.  Hartmann,  Fairmont 
J.  E.  Manis,  Jr.,  Fairmont 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Oakland  Press 
Phillip  J.  Meek,  Fairmont 
Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald 
Phillip  E.  Abrell,  Stanford  Court 
Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Times 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Carl,  Mark  Hopkins 
Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Y.  Kurtz.  Sir  Francis  Drake 
Ellis  Rietzel,  Sir  Francis  Drake 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal 
Michael  M.  Pennock,  Fairmont 
Primos  (Pa.)  Delaware  County  Daily  Times 
Rufus  F.  Walker,  Jr..  Fairmont 
Princeton  (N.J.)  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
William  L.  Dunn.  Stanford  Court 
Providence  (R.L)  Journal-Bulletin 
Michael  P.  Metcalf,  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Mock,  Fairmont 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  P.  O'Donnell.  Fairmont 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  A.  Watkins.  Mark  Hopkins 
Edwin  P.  Young,  Fairmont 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal  &  Chieftain 
Frank  S.  Hoag.  Jr.,  Fairmont 

Quakertown  (Pa.)  Free  Press 
Charles  M.  Meredith,  III,  Fairmont 
Quincy  (III.)  Herald  Whig 
W.  A.  Barker,  Fairmont 
Thomas  A.  Oakley.  Faiimont 
(^incy  (MA)  Patriot  Ledger 
Richard  D.  Allen,  Fairmont 

Ravenna  (Oh.)  Record-Courier 
Robert  C.  Dix,  Mark  Hopkins 
Redwood  City  (Ca.)  Tribune 
Frank  J.  O'Neill,  Mark  Hopkins 
Reno  (Nev.)  Nevada  State  Journal  Gazette 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Bond,  Stanford  Court 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Licko,  Stanford  Court 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Liechty.  Stanford  Court 
Donald  Meyer,  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Wingard.  Stanford  Court 
Richmond  (In.)  Palladium-Item 
E.  S.  Harris.  St.  Francis 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch  News  Leader 
James  L.  Dillon,  Hyatt  Regency 
Richmond  (Va.) 

George  "T.  Ciutchfield.  Mark  Hopkins 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  Worid-News 
Barton  W.  Morris.  Jr..  Stanford  Court 
Rochester  (Ind.)  Sentinel 
Jack  K.  Overmyer,  Stanford  Court 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin 
Charles  Withers,  Fairmont 
Robert  Withers,  St.  Francis 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle  Times  Union 
James  R.  Bennett.  St.  Francis 
Rockford  (III.)  Star  Register-Republic 
James  S.  Graham.  Faiimont 
Rome  (N.Y.)  Daily  Sentinel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  C.  Fielong.  Stanford  Court 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  B.  Waters,  Stanford  Court 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  W.  Mitchell,  Faiimont 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  E.  Noble,  Fairmont 

St.  John  (NB  Canada)  Telegraph-Journal.  Times-Globe 
Ralph  Costello.  Sir  Francis  Drake 
St.  Johnsbury  (VT)  Caledonian-Record 
Gordon  Smith,  St.  Francis 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette  and  News-Press 
David  R.  Bradley.  Stanford  Court 
Daniel  J.  Mahoney.  Jr.  Stanford  Court 
Henry  H.  Bradley  .  Hyatt  Union  Square 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  V.  A.  Modeer.  Fairmont 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat 


Walter  1.  Evans.  Mark  Hopkins 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post  Dispatch 
James  D.  Cherry,  St.  Francis 
Alex  T.  Prim.  Mark  Hopkins 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  Pioneer  Press 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  T.  L.  Carlin,  Mark  Hopkins 
St.  Petersburg  (FI.)  Times-Independent 
John  B.  Lake,  Fairmont  Tower 
St.  Thomas  (Virgin  Islands)  Daily  News 
Ariel  Melchior,  Jr.,  Fairmont 
Sacramento  (Ca.)  Bee 
James  H.  Smith,  Fairmont 
Sacramento  (Ca.)  Union 
Edward  R.  Padilla,  Mark  Hopkins 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  News 
Art  Stachowiak.  Fairmont 
Salem  (Ma.)  News 
Cyrus  J.  Newbegin.  Stanford  Court 
Salem  (Or.)  Statesman-Journal 
N.  S.  Hayden.  Fairmont 
Salisbury  (N.C.)  Post 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  F.  Hurley,  III,  Mark  Hopkins 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  News 
William  B.  Srnart,  Mark  Hopkins 
Salt  I-ake  City  (Utah)  Tribune 
J.  W.  Gallivan,  Fairmont 
Patrick  J.  Hession,  Mark  Hopkins 
Dominic  Welch,  Hyatt  Union  Square 
San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times 
Tucker  Sutherland.  Fairmont 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express-News 
Charles  O.  Kilpatrick,  Fairmont 
San  Bernardino  (Ca.)  Sun-Telegram 
James  Geshan,  Fairmont 
San  Diego  (Ca.)  Union  Tribune 
Alex  De  Bakcsy,  Fairmont 
Gary  D.  Goss,  Mark  Hopkins 
Sandusky  (Oh.)  Register 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  F.  Rau,  St.  Francis 
San  Francisco  (Ca.)  Examiner 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Reg  Murphy,  Fairmont 
Sanibel  Island  (FI.)  Chicago  Tribune 
J.  Howard  Wood,  Fairmont 
San  Jose,  (Ca.)  Mercury-News 
Dean  R.  Bartee,  Fairmont 
Paul  E.  Conroy,  Stanford  Court 
W.  H.  Lindsay,  Mark  Hopkins 
San  Juan  (P.R.)  El  Mundo 
Peter  F.  Albi.  Fairmont 
Alfredo  Arias,  Hyatt  Regency 
Narcisco  (Pete)  Curras,  Fairmont 
Manuel  M.  Sanchez,  Fairmont 
San  Mateo  (Ca.)  Times 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Schlotthauer,  Mark  Hopkins 
San  Rafael  (Ca.)  Independent-Journal 
Jack  Craemer,  Fairmont 
Norwin  S.  Yoflie.  Fairmont 
Santa  Ana  (C^.)  Register 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Fischer,  Stanford  Court 
Dick  Wallace,  Mark  Hopkins 
Santa  Barbara  (Ca.)  News-Press 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  F.  Sykes,  Stanford  Court 
Santa  Fe  (N.M.)  The  New  Mexican 
Stephen  E.  Watkins,  St.  Francis 
Santa  Monica  (Ca.)  Evening  Outlook 
Deane  Funk,  Mark  Hopkins 
Saratoga  Springs  (N.Y.)  Mratogian  Tri-County  News 
Neil  P.  Collins,  Mark  Hopkins 
Scottsbiuff  (Nb.)  Star-Herald 
Marc.  W.  Anthony,  Fairmont 
Seattle  (Wa.)  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Virgil  Fassio,  Fairmont 
William  R.  Cobb,  St.  Francis 
Robert  E.  Thompson,  Stanford  Court 
Seattle  (Wa.)  The  Mattie  Times 
W.  J.  Pennington,  St.  Francis 
Seattle  (Wa.)  Tiffin  Advertiser-Tribune/Bucker  News 
Alliance 

Philip  F.  Buckner,  Faiimont 
Sharon  (Pa.)  The  Herald 
George  D.  Lanier,  Fairmont 
Sheboygan  (Wi.)  The  Sheboygan  Press 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony  M.  Werner,  Hyatt  Regency 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Timothy  B.  Werner,  Hyatt  Regency 
Shelbyville  (Ky.)  The  News-Enterprise  Landmark 
John  H.  (Tolbum,  Stanford  Court 
Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Herald 
Joseph  E.  Dalton 
Shreveport  (I,a.)  Journal 
Charles  T.  Beaird,  Stanford  Court 
Shreveport  (La.)  Pasadena  (Tex.)  News  Citizen 
Wesley  Attaway,  Fairmont 
Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus-Leader 
William  H.  Leopard.  Fairmont 
Somerset  (Ky.)  Commonwealth  Journal 
George  Joplin,  Mark  Hopkins 
Somerset  (Pa.)  American 
Henry  B.  Reiley,  Jr.,  Fairmont 
South  Bend  (In)  Tribune 
Jack  McGann.  Fairmont 
Spokane  (Wa.)  Review  &  Chronicle 
W.  H.  Cowles.  Ill,  Stanford  Court 
Spokane  (Wa.)  Review  &  Daily  Chronicle 
John  E.  Smithmayer,  Fairmont 
Springfield  (III.)  The  State  Journal-Register 
John  P.  Clarke,  St.  Francis 
Springfield  (Mu.)  Union  &  News 
Sidney  R.  Cook.  Fairmont 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Springfield  News  Inc. 

Arch  A.  Watson.  Hyatt  Union  Square 
Springfield  (Oh.)  Sun  News 

Richard  M.  Hihhett,  Mark  Hopkins 
Stillwater  (Ok.)  News-Press 
J.  R.  Bellati.  Stanford  Court 
Stockton  (Ca.)  Record 
Robert  P.  Uecker,  Fairmont 
Stuart  (FI.)  The  Stuart  News 
James  L.  Overton.  Fairmont 
Sunbury  (Pa.)  The  Daily  Item  Inc. 
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Sperry  and  Hutchinson 

The  furniture  people, 
carpeting  people,  ^ 
travel  and  ^0 
incentive  people, 
banking  people, 
isurance  people, 
retail  people... 


And  you  thought 


S&H  only  meant 
Green  Stamps.  ^ 


Eighty  years  ago  you  would  have  been  right. 
That’s  when  Thomas  A.  Sperry  and  Shelly  B.  Hutchinson 
started  it  all  with  a  little  green  stamp  and  a  big  idea.  The 
idea:  give  people  something  extra  with  their  purchases. 

But  we’ve  grown  a  lot  since  then.  And  today 
Sperry  and  Hutchinson  serves  people  in  many  more 
places  than  supermarkets. 

Like  in  your  home  for  instance. That  dining  room 
set  The  living  room  carpet.  Your  favorite  recliner.  Even  the 
furniture  in  the  bedroom.  All  of  that,  and  more,  could  well 
have  been  made  by  the  Furnishings  Division  of  Sperry 
and  Hutchinson.  You  see,  we’re  one  of  the  country’s  largest 
residential  and  commercial  furnishings  manufacturers. 


We  also  have  a  Services  Division.  There’s  Bayly, 
Martin  &  Fay  for  commercial  insurance  (they  cover  the 
Queen  Mary,  among  other  things).  The  State  National 
Bank  of  Connecticut  for  all  your  banking  needs.  Hens  & 
Kelly  department  stores  for  “everything  under  the  sun.” 
And  the  Magna  Dental  Laboratories. 

In  this  our  81st  year,  Sperry  and  Hutchinson,  a 
$559  million  company,  continues  to  grow.  In  our  Furnish¬ 
ings,  Services  and  Promotional  Services  operations,  there 
are  over  16,000  people,  providing  other  people  with  not 
only  what  they  need,  but  what  they  want. 

That  was  the  idea  back  in  1896.  And  it  still  sounds 
pretty  good  to  us  today. 


THE  SPERRY  AND  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY 

330  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y,  M.Y  10017 

S&H  PROMOTIONAL  SERVICES  FURNISHINGS  DIVISION  SERVICES  DIVISION 

S&H  Green  Stamps  American  Drew  The  Gunlocke  Company  Bayly,  Martin  &  Fay 

S&H  Motivation  &  Travel,  Inc.  Bigelow-Sanford  Homecrest  Industries  The  State  National  Bank  of  Connecticut 

S&H  Financial  Promotions  Bigelow-Canada  Interlock  Furniture  Hens  &  Kelly 

S&H  Continuities  Buck  Creek  Industries  Lea  Industries  Magna  Laboratories 

S&H  Speriy’s  Daystrom  Furniture  Pontiac  Furniture 


Milton  D.  McLean,  Fairmont 
Superior  (Wi.)  Evening  Telegram 
Roy  H.  Westman,  Mark  Hopkins 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Syracuse  Herald-Journal/ 
Post-Standard 
Stephen  Rogers.  Fairmont 

Tacoma  (Wa.)  News  Tribune 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elbert  H.  Baker  II,  Faiimont 
Tampa.  (FI.)  Tribune  &  Tampa  Times 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  F.  Pittman.  Faiimont 
Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  News  Dispatch 
Fred  G.  Eaton.  Mark  Hopkins 
Gene  Simon,  Mark  Hopkins 
Taylorville  (111.)  Breeze-Courier 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  j.  F.  Cooper,  Fairmont 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Sears.  Fairmont 
Temple  (Tx.)  Daily  Telegram 
Frank  W.  Maybom,  Publisher 
Toms  River  (N.J.)  Daily  Observer 
Joseph  P.  Milza,  Hyatt  Regency 
Topeka  (Ks.)  Capital  Journal 
Thomas  H.  Collinson.  Mark  Hopkins 
John  H.  Stauffer,  Mark  Hopkins 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Toronto  Star  Newspaper  Limited 
Beland  H.  Honderich.  St.  Francis 
Torrance  (Ca.)  South  Bay  Breeze 
Hubert  L.  Kaltenbach,  Mark  Hopkins 
Traverse  City  (Mi.)  Record  Eagle 
Donald  J.  Gifford.  Fairmont 
Trenton  (NJ.)  The  Trentonian 

Edward  L.  Hoffman,  Hyatt  Regency 
Trenton  (N  J.)  Trenton  Times  Corp. 

Theodore  P.  GrassI,  Fairmont 
Troy  (N.Y.)  Times-Record 
William  J.  Rush,  Hyatt  Regency 
Troy  (Oh.)  Daily  News 

R.  George  Kuser,  Jr.  Fairmont 
Joel  H.  Walker,  Fairmont 
Tuscaloosa,  (Al.)  News 
James  B.  Boone  Jr.,  Mark  Hopkins 
Tuscon  (Az.)  Daily  Star 

Michael  E.  Pulitzer,  Mark  Hopkins 

Utica  (N.Y.)  Press  Observer-Di^atch 
George  J.  Dasryck,  Stanford  Court 
Valparaiso  (In)  The  Vidette-Messenger 
Vincent  V.  Anderson,  Faiimont 
Van  Nuys  (Ca)  Valley  News  &  Green  Sheet 
Thomas  J.  Culligan.  Fairmont 
Ferdinand  Mendenhall,  Fairmont 
J.  Scott  Schmidt,  Fairmont 
Vincennes  (In)  Sun-Commercial 
William  E.  Brooks,  Jr.,  Fairmont 
V  isalia  (Ca)  Times  Delta 
Clifford  Barnhart,  Stanford  Court 


Waco  (Tx)  Tribune-Herald 

L.  D.  Armstrong,  Sir  Francis  Drake 
Washington  (D.C.  The  Washington  Post 
L.  W.  Kennelly,  Mark  Hopkins 
Robert  M.  McCormick.  Fairmont 
Mark  J.  Meagher,  Fairmont 
Jack  F.  Patterson.  Fairmont 
Virgil  P.  Schroeder,  Fairmont 
Joe  L.  Albritton,  Fairmont 
Willmott  Lewis,  Jr.  Hyatt  Regency 
Robert  P.  Paffen,  Hyatt  Regency 
Washington  (Pa.)  Observer-Reporter 
John  L.  S.  Northrop,  Fairmont 
Watertown  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times 
James  W.  Higgins.  Fairmont 
John  B.  Johnson,  Mark  Hopkins 
Waukesha  (Wi)  Freeman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Youmans  &  Daughter,  Stanford 
Court 

Wenatchee  (Wa)  World 
Robert  W.  Woods.  Stanford  Court 
West  Covina  (Ca.)  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune 

F.  A.  Totter,  Mark  Hopkins 
Westerly  (R.l.)  The  Westerly  Sun 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Utter,  Hyatt  Union  Square 
West  Frankfort  (II.)  The  Daily  American 
L.  J.  PeiTotto,  Fairmont 

West  Palm  Beach  (FI.)  Palm  Beach  Post  &  Times 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cecil  B.  Kelley.  Jr.  Fairmont 
Daniel  J.  Mahoney.  Jr.  Stanford  Court 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Sherman,  Mark  Hopkins 
Wheeling  (W.V.)  The  Ogden  Newspapers,  Inc. 

G.  Ogden  Nutting.  Mark  Hopkins 
Wichita  (Ks.)  Eagle  &  Beacon 

Britt  Brown,  Hyatt  Union  Square 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  R.  Lambert,  Fairmont 
Wichita  Falls  (Tx.)  Times  &  Record  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rhea  Howard.  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marvin  Penrod.  Mark  Hopkins 
Mrs.  Anna  Lee  Williams,  Mark  Hopkins 
Willimantic  (Ct.)  Daily  Chronicle 

Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Crosbie,  Mark  Hopkins 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit 
Howard  J.  Lamade,  Jr.,  Mark  Hopkins 
James  H.  Lamade.  Fairmont 
Andrew  W.  Stabler,  Jr.,  Fairmont 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette 
John  E.  Person,  Jr.,  Fairmont 
Willingboro  (N.J.)  Burlington  County  Times 
Marvin  E.  Ellis,  Fairmont 
Wilmington  (De.)  The  News-Journal  Co. 

Andrew  Fisher,  Fairmont 
Winter  Haven  (FI.)  Daily  News  Chief 
Jack  McFarland.  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.R.  Rynerson.  Mark  Hopkins 
Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wi.)  Tribune 
William  Huffman,  Faiimont 
Woonsocket  (R.L)  Call 
Andrew  P.  Palmer.  Stanford  Court 
Woonsocket  (R.l.)  Call 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Drew  H.  Palmer,  Stanford  Court 
Wooster  (Oh.)  The  Daily  Record 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.E.  Dix.  St.  Francis 


Worcester  (Ma.)  Telegram  &  Gazette 
Robert  C.  Achorn,  Fairmont 
Yakima  (Wa.)  Herald-Republic 
James  E.  Tonkin,  Stanford  Court 
Youngstown  (Oh.)  Vindicator  ^uare 
William  J.  Brown,  St.  Francis  Hotel 
Ypsilanti  (Mi.)  Press 
James  Barnhill,  Hyatt  Union  Square 
Yuma  (Az.)  Daily  Sun 
Don^d  N.  Soldwedel,  Fairmont 

Journalism  Schools 
and  Institutions 

American  Press  Institute 
Reston,  Va. 

Malcolm  F.  Mallette,  Fairmont 

University  of  Arizona 
G.W.  Ridge,  Mark  Hopkins 

California  State  University 
Kennath  S.  Devol,  Mark  Hopkins 

California  State  University 
M.  L.  Stein,  St.  Francis 

Columbia  University 

Elie  Abel,  Hyatt/Union  Square 

Gannett  Urban  Journalism  Center 

I.  W.  Cole,  St.  Francis 

University  of  Georgia 
Scott  M.  Cutlip,  Mark  Hopkins 

Indiana  University 

Richard  G.  Gray,  Mark  Hopkins 

Iowa  State  University 

J.  W.  Schwartz,  Mark  Hopkins 

University  of  Kansas 

Lee  F.  Young.  Mark  Hopkins 

University  of  Kansas 
Susanne  Shaw,  Hyatt  Regency 

University  of  Kansas 
Del  Brinkman,  Fairmont 

University  of  Maryland 
Ray  E.  Hiebert,  Hyatt  Regency 

University  of  Minnesota 

Harold  W.  Wilson,  St.  Francis  Drake 

University  of  Nebraska 

Neale  Copple,  Hyatt  Union  Square 

North  Texas  State  University 
Reg  Westmoreland.  Mark  Hopkins 

Northern  Illinois  Univ. 

Quintus  C.  Wilson,  Fairmont 

Northern  Illinois  Univ. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Grubb,  Mark  Hopkins 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Bob  Carrell,  Hyatt  Regency 

University  of  Oregon 

Galen  R.  Rarick.  Mark  Hopkins 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Albert  T.  Scroggins.  Dean.  Mark  Hopkins 

Syracuse  University 
Maxwell  McCombs.  St.  Francis 
Henry  Shulte.  Hyatt  Regency 

Texas  University 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Bob  Rogers,  Sir  Francis  Drake 

Texas  Christian  University 
Elden  Rawlings,  Hyatt  Regency 

Texas  Tech  University 
Billy  I.  Rosa.  Hyatt  Union  Sq. 

University  of  Wisconsin 

William  A.  Hachten,  Sir  Francis  Drake 


Newspaper  Groups 
and  magazine  Sections 

ARMY  TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO.  Washington,  D.C. 

Mark  Hopkins: 

W.  F.  Donnelly 
Donald  F.  Garyantas 
Robert  E.  Schweitz 

BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

Roger  C.  Schoemaker,  Ftriimont 

COMBINED  COMMUNICATIONS.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

Karl  Eller,  Stanford  Court 

COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Richard  G.  Capen,  Jr.,  Stanford  Court 
James  S.  Wolf,  Jr.,  St.  FraiKis 

DONREY  MEDIA  GROUP.  Fort  Smith.  Art. 

Fairmont: 

Ross  Pendeigraft 
William  Rawland 

FAMILY  WEEKLY,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Margaret  Alexander,  St.  Francis 

James  G.  Baher,  Fairmont 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Carney,  Mark  Hopkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Christian,  Faiimont 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Davidow,  Stanford  Court 

Scott  Degaimo,  Fairmont 

Mrs.  Caryl  Eller,  Mark  Hopkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee  Ellis,  Faiimont 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morton  Frank,  Huntington 

Joseph  Frazer,  Fairmont 

Tom  Jones,  commuting,  (San  Fran.  Office) 

Pat  Linskey,  Fairmont 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Marriott,  Mark  Hopkins 
Richard  Millen,  Hyatt  Regency 

'FREEDOM  NEWSPAPERS  INC.,  Santa  Ana.  CaUf. 

Mark  Hopkins: 

C.  H.  Hmles, 

Harry  Hoiles 
Dave  Thieshie 

GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS.  INC.,  Lincoln  Towers, 
Rochester.  N.Y. 

James  Bennett 
John  Curley 
Tom  Curley 
Tom  Dolan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  Dorsey 
Paul  Flynn 
Maurice  Hickey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  McCorkindale 
Paul  Miller 
Alan  Neuharth 
Vince  Spezzano 
John  Quinn 

GUY  GANNETT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

John  R.  DiMatteo,  Mark  Hopkins 

HAMMELL  NEWSPAPERS.  Florence,  Ala. 

Richard  N.  Hammell,  Stanford  Court 

HARTE  HANKS  NEWSPAPERS  INC.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Franklin,  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Houston  H.  Harte,  Mark  Hopkins 
Floyd  Whellan.'St.  Francis 

HORVITZ  NEWSPAPERS.  Valley  View,  Ohio 
H.  R.  Horvitz.  Mark  Hopkins 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  NEWSPAPERS.  Miami.  Ra. 

Ralph  S.  Roth,  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Don  Becker,  Mark  Hwkins 
Norman  J.  Christiansen,  Stanford  Court 
Lee  B.  Templeton,  Mark  Hopkins 

LANDMARK  COMMUNICATIONS  INC.  Norfolk,  Va. 

M.  W.  Armistead,  III,  Stanford  Court 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Barry  III,  Stanford  Court 

Frank  Batten,  Stanford  Court 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Wm.  Diederich,  Faiimont 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  P.  Morgan,  Stanford  Court 

John  O.  Wynn,  Mark  Hopkins 


Mark  Hopkins 
Mark  Hopkins 

Fairmont 
Stanford  Court 
Fairmont 
Stanford  Court 
Stanford  Court 

Fairmont 


(Continued  on  page  77) 


May  we  be  of  service? 

No  obligation.  All  discussions  treated 
in  complete  confidence. 

PLEASE  CONTACT  US  AT  OUR  SUITE  AT  THE 
ST.  FRANCIS  DURING  THE  ANPA  MEETINGS. 


L.  Sto 


11 


NeKOtiations  for  the  sale  of 
Media  Businesses 


and  ASSOCIATES 

INCORPORATED 


Suite  211—9010  Reseda  Blvd. 
Northridge,  California  91324 


CONTiMU'NC  MAT  BROTHERS 
rOUNOCO  1914 


Area  Code  213  886-2250 
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LEE  ENTERPRISES.  INC..  Davenport,  la. 

Fairmount: 

James  Burgess 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lloyd  Schermer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Stemlar 
James  Wingate 

LINDSAY-SCHAUB  NEWSPAPERS.  Decatur,  111. 

Byron  C.  Vedder,  Fairmont 

MACLEAN-HUNTER  PUBLISHING  CORP.  Chicago  III. 
Richard  H.  Green  (Chicago)  Hyatt  Union  Square 

McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS,  Sacramento.  Calif. 

Hyatt  Renncy: 

John  J.  Hamlyn, 

Verne  B.  Bonette 
Fairmont: 

Erwin  Potts 
Keith  R.  Fuller 
O.  J.  Brightwell 

MEDIA  GENERAL,  Richmond  Viiginia 
G.  W.  Estes,  Mark  Hopkins 

METRO  MEDIA.  Los  Angeles.  Ca. 

Herbert  G.  Klein 

MORRIS  COMMUNICATIONS.  Augusta  Ga. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  S.  Simon.  Stanford  Ct. 

MULTIMEDIA.  Greenville,  S.C. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  J.  Baihyte,  Fairmont 

NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Ralph  Ingersoll  II,  Mark  Hopkins 

OTTAWAY  NEWSPAPERS,  Campbell  Hall,  N.Y. 

Stanford  Court: 

John  S.  Goodreds 
J.-  Allan  Meath 
James  H.  Ottaway  Jr. 

PADDOCK  PUBLICATIONS,  Arlington  Heights,  111. 
Stanford  Court: 

John  B.  Olson 
Stuart  R.  Paddock.  Jr. 

PARADE  PUBLICATIONS,  New  York,  New  York 
Stanford  Court: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  D.  Bradley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Ferguson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Gillerlain 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jess  Gorkin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Green 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  D.  Head 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  M.  McAllister 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Motley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  P.  Rasmussen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Warren  J.  Reynolds 
Mr.  &  Mis.  Walter  I.  Tenney 

PARK  NEWSPAPERS  INC..  Ithaca.  New  York 
Roy  H.  I\irk.  Stanford  Court 
Robert  J.  Rossi,  Fairmont 

PENINSULA  NEWSPAPERS,  Atherton,  Calif. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Bishop.  Faiimont 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD 

Robert  Brophy,  Mark  Hopkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ja.  Caldwell.  Fairmont 

Ralph  Eary,  Mark  Hopkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Patrick  T.  Finnegan,  Fairmont 

John  J.  Green,  Mark  Hopkins 

William  G.  Hiisdoif,  Mark  Hopkins 

Mr.  &  Mis.  Jack  Howard,  Stanford  Court 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Larry  Leser,  Stanford  Court 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  F.  Mack,  Fairmont 

William  R.  Niahava,  Hyatt  Rraency 

Charles  E.  Scripps,  Stanford  Court 

Homer  E.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mark  Hopkins 

SCRIPPS  LEAGUE  NEWSPAPERS 
J.  B.  Paulos,  Hyatt  Regency 
Barry  Scripps,  Hyatt  Regency 
E.  W.  Scnpps 

SPEIDEL  NEWSPAPERS  INC.  Reno,  Nev. 

Stanford  Court: 

Mr.  &  Mis.  Larry  Fasho 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Don  Meyer 

THOMSON  NEWSPAPERS  INC. 

J.  Knox  Dye,  Fairmont 

Margaret  L.  Hamilton.  Mark  Hopkins 

Don  P.  Hicks,  Fairmont 

St.  Clair  McCabe,  St.  Francis 

Frank  C.  Miles,  Fairmont 

William  M.  Seymour,  Fairmont 

WORRELL  NEWSPAPERS  INC.  Charlottesville.  Va. 

Alan  R.  Brill.  Hyatt  Regency 
T.  Eugene  Worrell,  Sr.,  Mark  Hopkins 

Companies,  Services, 
Associations 

ABITIBI  PAPER  COMPANY  LTD..  Toronto.  Canada 
The  Huntington: 

Mr.  &  Mts.  T.  J.  Bell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  H.  Rosier 

ABITIBI-PRICE  SALES  LTD..  Toronto.  Canada 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  Moore,  Huntington 

ABlTlBl-PRlCE  SALES  CORPORATION.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Huntington: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  Barnett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  P.  J.  Corboy 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  G.  DeLashmet 
Mr,  &  Mrs.  R.  T.  Dorris 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  C.  Gimlin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  W.  E.  Hughes 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  A.  Kinnear 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  A.  Logan  III 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  23.  1977 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  E.  Mansfield,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  D.  Martin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  C.  McCutcheon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  W.  O'Rourke 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  H.  Parrish 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  E.  Potter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  P.  F.  Regan 

ALLIED  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS,  Seatde,  WA 

Paul  R.  Conrad,  Fairmont 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS,  INC. 
Fairmont: 

Marv  Arrowsmith 
BiU  Barnard 
Carl  Bell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Boccardi 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Bowen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hal  Buell 
Gary  Claik 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Finch 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Conrad  Fink 
Irv  Frank 


v>w  York 

Mr.  &  Mis.  Keith  Fuller 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wes  Gallagher 
Lilo  Jadelhauser 
Jim  Lagier 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Walter  Mears 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tom  Pendeigast 
Roy  Steinfort 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stan  Swinton 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jim  Tomlinson 


AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS.  Chicago.  Ill 

Alan  T.  Wolcott,  Stanford  Court 

BEACH  MANUFACTURING.  HunUngton  Beach,  CA 

A.  E.  Rosene,  Mark  Hopkins 

BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORPORATION 

Englewood,  CA 

Stanley  Behrens,  Mark  Hopkins 
BOWATER  SALES  CO.,  GREENWICH.  CT 
Frank  Dickson,  Fairmont 
Linda  Reig,  Stanford  Court 
David  Levant,  Fairmont 

BRANHAM/NEWSPAPER  SALES,  San  Francisco,  CA 
St.  Francis: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  Avery 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Butler 
Richard  Clester 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Daniels 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Gaillard 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Hammond 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Tucker 


CANADIAN  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER,  Montreal,  Canada 
Stanford  Court: 

Mr.  &  Mis.  J.  E.  Chinn 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  S.  Flenniken 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  C.  Neely 

CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  CO.,  Glen  Cove,  N.Y. 
Nicholas  Minotti,  Mark  Hopkins 

CHICAGO  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago,  III. 

John  Lang,  Jr.,  St.  Francis 
COMMON  CENTS.  New  York 
Clift  Hotel: 

Norman  Eisner 
Roy  Lord 
Howard  Cohen 


COMPUGRAPHIC,  Wilmington,  Mass. 
St.  Francis: 

James  Benish 
H.  Brown 
Harold  Evans 
J.  Winters 


COMPUSCAN,  INC.,  Teterboro,  N.J. 

William  J.  Fraher,  St.  Francis 

CONSOLIDATED-BATHURST,  LTD.,  Montreal.  Canada 
Stanford  Court: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  T.  O.  Stangeland 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jules  Soucy 

CONSOLIDATED  NEWSPRINT.  INC.,  New  York 
Stanford  Court: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  M.  Strathy 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  R.  Hughes 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  P.  B.  Collins 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  R.  WilUams 

CONSOLIDATED  NEWSPRINT,  INC.,  Chicago,  111. 
Stanford  Court: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  M.  Young 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  R.  Uugers 
DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA,  Dallas.  TX 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Don  Malcolm,  Stanford  Court 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO.,  INC.,  New  York 
In  registration  area 
Thomas  Bloodgood,  Mark  Hopkins 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  U.  Brown,  Faiimont 
John  P.  Consoli,  Mark  Hopkins 
1.  William  HiU,  Mark  Hopkins 
Donald  L.  Parvin,  Mark  Hopkins 
Carla  Rupp,  Stanford  Court 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Mark  Hopkins 
Jerome  H.  Walker,  Mark  Hopkins 
George  E.  Wilt,  Mark  Hopkins 
FERAG,  INC.  Bristol.  PA 
Sir  Francis  Drake: 

Willie  Swartz 
Joseph  Ondras,  Jr. 

FLINT  INK  CORPORATION,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Fairmont: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Rint 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  Rint 

GANNETT  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING.  New  York 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  Shannon.  Stanford  Court 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  MFG.  CO.,  Houston.  TX 

WilUam  Hall 

James  Knauss 

John  Leyeiidecker 

GREATER  BUFFALO  PRESS,  INC.,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
Mark  Hopkins: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Ointon 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Hershiser 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Koessler,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mis.  Kenneth  L.  Koessler 
Mrs.  Mary  R.  Koessler 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Koessler 
Mr.  Sl  Mrs.  Peter  Vogt 

GREAT  NORTHERN  NEKOOSA.  Stamford.  CT. 
Stanford  Ct.: 

James  Blickle 
Samuel  Casey 
Elizabeth  Genter 
William  Cozens 
Peter  Hall 
Robert  Hellendale 
Stephen  Hobson 
Irving  Phelps 
John  Staples 

GEORGE  R.  HALL.  INC.  aeveland.  OH. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  HaD.  Fairmont 

HARRIS  COMPOSITION  SYSTEMS,  Melbourne,  Fla. 

Faiimont: 

V.  A.  Klusner 
J.  J.  Lucas 

HARRIS  CORPORATION,  Westerty,  R.l. 

R.  HoUiday,  St.  Francis 

MELL  HODELL,  Montclair,  Ca.,  Mark  Hopkins 
INLAND  DAILY  PRESS  ASSN,  Chicago,  III. 

Bill  Boykin,  Fairmont 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  ADV.  EXECS, 
Danville,  III. 

Sidney  W.  Bordelon,  Fairmont 
INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO..  New  York 
Stanford  Court: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  P.  Brennan 
Mr.  Sl  Mrs.  J.  S.  Smith 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO.,  Montreal.  Canada 
Stanford  Court: 

Mr.  Sl  Mrs.  J.  D.  Freeman 
Mr.  Sl  Mrs.  T.  H.  Gahan 
Mr.  Sl  Mrs.  G.  H.  Murphy 
Mr.  Sl  Mrs.  M.  E.  Melkerson 
Mr.  Sl  Mrs.  W.  C.  McCullough 
Mr.  Sl  Mrs.  C.  de  L.  Porteous 
Mr.  Sl  Mrs.  S.  F.  Stringfellow 
Mr.  Sl  Mrs.  J.  R.  Tisd^ 

Mr.  Sl  Mrs.  J.  H.  Whalen 

Mr.  Sl  Mrs.  Woodworth 

K&F  MANUFACTURERS,  Indiana 

Martin  Bolotin 

Art  Griffin 

John  Packard 

Lloyd  Tompkins 

LEROY  KELLER.  New  York,  Stanford  Court 
KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  New  York 
Faiimont: 

J.  F.  D'Angelo 
Richard  Files 
Charles  Finette 
Ted  Hannah 
Ken  Rieley 
Denson  Siere 

KING  PRESS.  JopUn,  Mo. 

Paul  Gordon 
Richard  Hundley 
John  Peck 
John  Porter 

KRUGER  PULP  Sl  PAPER  SALES.  INC.,  New  York 
Hyatt  Union  Square: 

J.  Harvison 
C.  Martin 
R  Walls 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  NEWSPRINT  CO..  Chicago.  III. 

W.  D.  Frost,  Mark  Hopkins 

LANDON  ASSOCIATES,'  INC.,  New  York 

Mark  Hopkins: 

Bob  Bair 
Jim  Cox 
Jack  Kent 

Owen  E.  Landon,  Jr. 

Ted  Rathbone 
Ron  Rojas 
George  Shannon 
Art  Wright 

LEE  ENTERPRISES,  Davenport.  Iowa 
Fairmont: 

James  Burgess 

Mr  Sl  Mrs.  Lloyd  Shermer 

_ (Continued  on  page  80) _ 
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To  serve 
you  better, 
we  got 
bigger. 


We  have  always  been  dedicated  to  the  needs  of  our 
customers,  and  some  time  ago  we  recognized  the  need 
to  expand  our  ability  to  grow  with  the  industry  we  serve. 


Sales-Service:  New  York,  New  York 
M  Oes  Plaines,  Illinois 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Troy,  Michigan 
London,  England 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Mills:  Pine  Falls,  Manitoba 

0  Thunder  ^y,  Ontario  (2  mills) 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario 
Iroquois  Falls,  Ontario 


Our  increased  sales-service  facilities  make  possible 
closer  regionalized  contact  with  our  customers  and  pro¬ 
vide  response  to  pressroom  problems  as  immediate  and 
personalized  as  humanly  possible.  With  twelve  mills 
your  needs  are  never  in  a  holding  pattern. 


Beaupr6,  Quebec 


Alma,  Quebec  ’ 

Jonqui^re,  Quebec  | 

Chandler,  Quebec 
Grand  Falls,  Newfoundland 
Augusta,  Georgia 
OeRidder,  Louisiena 


With  mill  performance  and  through  research,  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  strive  for  improved  quality. 


Our  own  research  center  in  Toronto,  in  cooperation  with 
that  of  the  industry,  also  is  making  major  efforts  to  con¬ 
trol  the  pressures  of  inflation. 

For  these  reasons,  is  bigger  better? 


Woodlands:  39,000  square  miles  in 
^  Newfoundland,  Quebec, 
Ontario,  Nlarntoba  and 
Georgia 


believe  it  js.  And  we  b< 


Q  Toronto 


dfferent. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Slemlar 
James  Wingate 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mark  Hopkins: 

Harold  S.  Hoch 
David  W.  Lewis 

MANAGEMENT  SELECTION  &  TRAINING, 

San  Antonio,  TX 

Giles  E.  Padel,  Hyatt  Union  Square 

VINCENT  J.  MANNO,  Western  CT,  St.  Francis 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  Matthew,  St.  Francis 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO.,  Hayward,  CA 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  P.  Chisholm,  Fairmont 

H.  L.  Dierkoph,  St.  Francis 

W.  L.  Mason,  St.  Francis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  L.  Murphy,  Fairmont 

D.  J.  Poirier,  St.  Francis 


MGD.  DIV.  ROCKWELL  INTERNATIONAL 


Chicago,  111. 

Mark  Hopkins: 

L.  Boyd 
N.  Burger 
W.  Corhett 
Lester  Craft 
J.  Crowe 
D.  Hirst 

M/M  Duane  Houy 
D.  Huffman 


M.  Kienzie 
M/M  Hal  Lowry 
D.  Segel 
J.  Strong 
A.  Tabet  III 
R.  Taylor 
J.  Unolt 


MICHIGAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Warren  M.  Hoyt,  Fairmont 

MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Fairmont: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Buell,  Jr. 

Briscoe  Davis 
Revett  B.  Wallace 


MORGAN  GUARANTEED  TRUST  CO.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
Tom  Luddy,  Hyatt  Union  Square 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  BROADCASTERS, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Vincent  T.  Wasilewski,  Hyatt  Regency 
NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION, 
Washington,  D.C. 

W.  G.  Mullen,  Fairmont 


NATIONAL  PULP  &  PAPER  CO..  INC.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
Joseph  Goldstein,  Mark  Hopkins 
NELSON  NAVAL  SERVICE,  Osavatomie,  KS 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Drew  McLanghlin,  St  Francis 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS,  Boston.  Mass. 
Morley  L.  Piper,  Stanford  Court 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  BUREAU,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
Fairmont: 

F.  G.  Baldwin  Harold  Licker 

Leo  Bogart  Mac  Morris 

Al  Eisenpreis  Sheldon  Moyer 

Jane  Gilmer  Richard  Nettle 

Frank  Hennessey  Ken  Poch 

Marie  Holland  Claire  Sedelmeier 

James  Hollis  Henry  Simons 

Jack  Kauffman  John  Temple-Raston 


NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bob  Famell,  Fairmont 

Rick  Forker,  Fairmont 

Ronald  Hawkins.  Fairmont 

Richard  W.  Johnson,  Fairmont 

Robert  R.  Metz,  Stanford  Court 


NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE,  N.Y. ,  N.Y. 
A.  Kaufman,  St.  Francis 


NEW  YORK  STATE  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION, 
Syracuse.  N.Y. 

W.  Melvin  Street,  Fairmont 


OHIO  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION, 

Columbus,  Ohio 

William  J.  Oertel,  Stanford  Ct. 


OREGON  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION, 
Portland.  Ore. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  W.  Williams,  Fairmont 

JOHN  A.  PARK.  JR.,  Raleigh.  N.C.  Stanford  Court 

PENNSYLVANIA  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS 

ASSOCIATION.  Harrisburg,  PA 

G.  Richard  Dew,  Fairmont 

JOHN  PRESCOTT,  N.Y.,  N.Y..  Mark  Hokpkins 


RAYTHEON  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS.  Sudbury,  Ma. 

Dick  Santos,  Mark  Hopkins 
Mike  Tilbor,  Mark  Hopkins 
Fred  Fowler,  Mark  Hopkins 

SALES  MANAGEMENT  MAGAZINE.  Chicago.  III. 
William  J.  Carmichael.  Mark  Hopkins 
RIVIERE  DULOUP  NEWSPRINT,  Greenwich,  CT. 
Fairmont: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Drynan 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Palmieri 

SAWYER.  FERGUSON.  WALKER.  COMPANY,  INC. 
New  York.  Fairmont  Tower: 

George  Belton 
Roy  Blackfield 
C.  Richard  Splittorf 

SEYFARTH,  SHAW.  FAIRWEATHER  &  GERALDSON. 
Chicago,  III. 

R.  D.  Ostrow,  Fairmont 

SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSN., 

Atlanta.  GA 

Reed  Sarratt.  Fairmont 

SOUTHLAND  PAPER  MILLS.  INC.,  Dallas.  TX 
Fairmont: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Bair 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  Cooper 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Cunningham 


SOUTHLAND  PAPER  MILLS.  Roswell,  GA 

SOUTHLAND  PAPER  CO..  AUanta,  GA 

R.  D.  Reynolds.  Mark  Hopkins 

STORY  &  KELLY-SMITH,  INC..  New  York 
Mark  Hopkins: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  H.  Lambert 
Howard  C.  Story,  Jr. 

TAFT  EQUIPMENT  SALES.  Chicago,  111. 

Bud  Pollock.  Fairmont 

TAL-STAR  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

Princeton  Junction,  N.J. 

Phil  Gallo 

Robert  Smallacombe 

TEXAS  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  ASSN.  Houston.  TX 

John  H.  Murphy,  Fairmont 

TEXAS  DAILY  PRESS  LEAGUE.  Dallas,  TX 

S.  W.  Papert,  Jr.,  Mark  Hopkins 

UNIMEDIA  NEWSPAPERS,  INC..  Montreal.  Canada 
Jacques  G.  Francoeur,  Mark  Hopkins 
UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  Inc..  New  York 
Fairmont: 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  J.  Carroll 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Payette 


UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL.  New  York 


Mark  Hopkins: 
Roderick  W.  Beaton 
James  P.  Buckner 
Donald  J.  Brydon 
Robert  E.  Crennen 
James  F.  Darr 
Thomas  Hawley 


Richard  A.  Litfin 
Robert  E.  Page 
Kenneth  Smith 
H.  L.  Stevenson 
Frank  Tremaine 


WALLS  NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

Houston,  TX 

C.  Lee  Walls,  Fairmont 

WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  CO. 
Evanston,  111. 

Bob  Allison.  Mark  Hopkins 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY,  Oak  Park,  III. 

Joe  N.  Wells.  Fairmont 


WOOD  INDUSTRIES.  Middlesex.  N.J. 
Daniel  McColley,  Mark  Hopkins 
John  Pascarella.  Huntington 
Walter  Tolk.  Huntington 


Supplemental,  syndicate  copy 
to  move  via  AP  DataFeature 


DataFeature,  the  Associated  Press 
high-speed  transmission  system,  will 
carry  supplemental  news  agency  and 
syndicate  copy  to  newspapers. 

The  new  facility  delivers  copy  at  1 ,200 
words  per  minute  directly  into 
computer-based  editing  systems  or  onto 
high-speed  M40  teleprinters  for  news¬ 
papers  still  in  hard-copy  editing. 

DataFeature  shares  surplus  capacity 
created  by  AP’s  DataStream  system 
launched  in  1975,  which  now  services 
200  newspapers  in  125  cities,  carrying  all 
AP  news  wires  via  a  single  1 ,200  word- 
per-minute  circuit. 

Syndicate  and  supplemental  copy  on 
DataFeature  does  not  compete  for 
movement  with  AP  copy  and  transmis¬ 
sion  of  AP  copy  is  not  slowed. 

Computer  reception  is  via  a  separate 
input  port  so  there  is  no  competing  log¬ 
jam  at  the  recipient  newspaper. 

DataFeature  will  be  open  to  supple¬ 
mental  news  services  and  syndicates 
with  compatible  communications 
requirements  as  long  as  surplus  capacity 
is  available.  Neither  AP  nor  supplemen¬ 
tal  or  syndicates  are  selling  the  other's 
service. 

Initial  users  of  DataFeature  are: 
Knight  News  Wire,  Washington  Post- 
Los  Angeles  Times  News  Service, 
Washington  Post  Writers’  Group,  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  United  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  Women’s  News  Service, 
Scripps-Howard  News  Service,  New 
York  Times  News  Service,  New  York 
Times  Special  Features  Syndicate, 
Washington  Star  News  Service  and  Syn¬ 
dicate,  London  Observer  News  Service, 
Chicago  Daily  News-Sun  Times  News 
Service,  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
Newhouse  News  Service. 

Transmission  is  in  ASCII  (American 
Standard  for  Computer  Information 
Interchange)  code,  compatible  with  sys¬ 
tems  meeting  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  computer  standards. 

The  syndicates  and  supplemental  news 
services  supply  their  copy  to  AP’s  com¬ 
puter  system  in  New  York.  No  syndicate 


or  supplemental  has  transmission  prior¬ 
ity  on  DataFeature.  Copy  is  relayed 
without  restrictions  to  newspapers  in  the 
same  order  it  is  received — on  a  “first-in, 
first-out”  basis. 

DataFeature  also  makes  surplus  com¬ 
munication  capacity  available  to  a  single 
newspaper  or  group  of  newspapers  for 
transmission  of  copy  from  a  special 
bureau — such  as  Washington — to 
selected  newspapers  or  for  exchange  of 
copy  between  newspapers  in  a  group. 

• 

Vincent,  Sunday  editor, 
Louisviiie  paper,  quits 

Geoffrey  Vincent  resigned  as  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Courier-Journal  &  Louis¬ 
ville  Times,  effective  April  22,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  Robert  P.  Clark, 
executive  editor. 

“Basic  differences  on  the  course  of  the 
papers  contributed  to  this  decision,’’ 
Vincent  said.  “While  I  do  not  agree  with 
it,  I  recognize  that  the  management  of  a 
news  operation  must  work  in  harmony  to 
be  effective.  “I  was  invited  here  from  the 
New  York  Times  in  October,  1%5,  to 
remake  the  Sunday  paper.  Within  a  few 
years,  the  Sunday  Magazine  became  the 
first  in  the  country  to  win  a  Pulitzer 
Prize.  For  this,  and  other  accomplish¬ 
ments,  I  will  ever  pay  the  highest  possi¬ 
ble  tribute  to  a  first-rate  staff,’’  Vincent 
added.  He  said  he  had  no  immediate 
plans. 

Clark  said,  “Irreconcilable  differences 
between  Geoff  and  me  concerning  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  department  and  some 
aspects  of  content  led  to  his  resignation. 
Geoff  Vincent  is  a  professional  news¬ 
man.  He  has  brought  high  quality  and 
devotion  to  the  Sunday  paper.  1  regret 
that  we  could  not  work  out  our  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion,  but  1  wish  Geoff  the 
best  in  the  future.’’ 

Clark  added  that  Michael  Davies, 
managing  editor  of  the  Courier-Journal, 
plans  to  add  an  assistant  managing  editor 
to  oversee  the  Sunday  operation. 
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Role  of  UPl  and  AP  disputed 
at  United  Nations  colloquium 


Fifty-two  journalist  and  governmental 
delegates  spent  three  days  this  week  in 
Florence,  Italy  in  frequently  heated  de¬ 
bate  over  the  flow  of  information  be¬ 
tween  developed  and  developing  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  meeting,  sponsored  by  the  U.N. 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  was  called  to  follow-up  the 
1976  UNESCO  Nairobi  general  confer¬ 
ence  where  news  media  of  the  indus¬ 
trialized  West  were  accused  of  culturally 
colonizing  poorer  nations  through  a 
monopoly  on  information. 


ASNE 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


School  Dean  Cliff  Thompson. 

BROADCASTERS — Stewart  Cheifet, 
tv  news  director. 

PROSECUTORS— Asst.  U.S.  Attor¬ 
ney  William  Eggers;  Special  Deputy 
State  Attorney  General  Grant  Cooper  (a 
top  flight  California  criminal  lawyer  as¬ 
signed  to  Hawaii  to  prosecute  in  a  hous¬ 
ing  scandal  on  recommendation  of  Leon 
Jaworski). 

REPORTERS — James  Dooley  and 
Walter  Wright  (both  of  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser). 

EDITORS — A.M.  Rosenthal  (New 
York  Times);  Louis  R.  Gerdes  (Omaha 
World-Herald);  Michael  Gartner  (Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune);  John 
Troan  (Pittsburgh  Press)  William  Sexton 
(Newsday);  Pat  McCauley  (Huntsville 
(Ala.)  Times);  Richard  Leonard  (Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal);  Frank  McCulloch 
(Sacramento  Bee);  Donald  Sterling 
(Portland  Oregon  Journal);  Carol  Sutton 
(Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times); 
Richard  Smyser  (Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak 
Ridger);  Meg  Greenfield  (Washington 
Post)  Charles  Bailey  (Minneapolis 
Tribune);  Dale  Davis  (Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin)  and  Robert  Healey  (Boston  Globe). 

SCRIBE — Gardiner  B.  Jones,  (former 
Honolulu  Advertiser  associate  editor) 
now  handling  public  affairs  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Hawaii  School  of  Medicine. 

1  p.m. — Luncheon.  Speaker:  Prime 
Minister  of  Fiji,  Ratu  Sir  Kamisese  K.  T. 
Mara,  speaking  on  “The  Pacific  Island's 
Role  in  a  World  of  Ferment.” 

2:30  p.m. — “Tropical  Oceania:  The 
Newest  World,”  presented  by  John  P. 
Craven,  dean  of  marine  programs  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii. 

5:45  p.m. — Reception. 

6:45  p.m. — Banquet  with  entertain¬ 
ment  by  Mark  Russell,  of  the  Shoreham 
Americana  in  Washington,  D.C.  Induc¬ 
tion  of  new  president  and  dancing. 
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At  the  April  18-20  conference,  most 
delegates  agreed  an  “information  gap” 
exists  between  Third  World  and  de¬ 
veloped  nations. 

Representatives  of  the  large  interna¬ 
tional  news  agencies,  however,  disputed 
suggestions  they  were  responsible  for 
that  gap. 

A  controversial  UNESCO  working 
paper  said  in  part,  “U.S.  agencies  distort 
through  selection  and  manipulation  the 
image  of  the  world  outside  presented  to 
Latin  America”  and  give  “sensationalis- 
tic  and  untrue”  images  of  Latin  America 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Julius  B.  Humi,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  vicepresident  for  Europe  and  Af¬ 
rica,  said  all  but  one  of  the  journalists 
preparing  UPI’s  report  for  Latin 
America  were  Latin  American  nationals. 

“We  feel  we  are  giving  as  good  and 
undistorted  a  picture  as  possible,”  Humi 
said. 

Associated  Press  general  executive 
John  Kohler  called  the  charge  “an  insult 
to  Latin  American  editors”  because  it 
insinuated  they  would  continue  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  a  distorted  service. 

Cuban  Jorge  Timossi  of  Prenza  Latina 
replied  that  “the  international  news 
agencies’  strong  reaction  against  the 
UNESCO  document  proves  that  the 
charges  therein  are  justified.” 

Several  Third  World  delegates  charged 
Western  colleagues  with  an  indifference 
to  the  developing  world  and  demanded 
an  increased  flow  of  information. 

George  Beebe,  managing  editor  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  responded  that  in  a  four- 
day  survey  of  12  major  American  dailies 
he  found  528  news  items  about  Latin 
America  alone — 375  of  them  “favora¬ 
ble”  and  123  “unfavorable”  in  that  they 
reported  incidents  of  revolution  and  vio¬ 
lence. 

Hamid  Barrada,  correspondent  of  the 
Paris-based  Jeune  Afrique,  defended  the 
Western  media  and  said  many  people  in 
developing  countries  preferred  to  read 
newspapers  and  magazines  from  the  de¬ 
veloped  world  because  they  sometimes 
did  not  trust  their  own. 

The  delegates  also  engaged  in  spirited 
debate  on  efforts  by  non-aligned  nations 
to  establish  a  “pool”  news  agency  “to 
supplement”  and  “to  fill  the  gaps  in  in¬ 
ternational  agency  reports.” 

Most  delegates  welcomed  the  idea  of  a 
“pool”  agency  but  expressed  concern 
that  such  agencies  might  be  used  to  limit 
or  control  access  to  news. 

“We  must  differentiate  between  news 
which  informs  and  news  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  influence — and  therefore  is 
propaganda,”  said  Humi.  “One  of  our 
reservations  about  what  might  become 


government-controlled  news  agencies  is 
that  they  could  seek  to  influence  rather 
than  inform.” 

Humi  said  he  was  concerned  such 
agencies  would  be  used  to  “filter”  news 
before  distribution  to  the  media. 

Gene  Simon  retires 
as  active  pubiisher 

Gene  Simon,  president  of  Valley  News 
Dispatch  and  four  other  affiliated  news¬ 
papers  headquartered  at  New 
Kensington-Tarentum,  Pa.,  will  retire 
from  active  newspaper  work  on  May  1. 

He  completed  30  years  with  the  or¬ 
ganization  last  February.  He  has  served 
as  president,  publisher  and  general  man¬ 
ager  for  26  years.  The  employee-owned 
papers  were  sold  to  Gannett  Co.  in 
January,  1976. 

Simon  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  Western  Pennsylvania 
Hometown  Dailies,  the  Pennsylvania 
Associated  Press,  and  in  1970  was  gen¬ 
eral  chairman  of  the  ANPA  convention 
program.  He  has  conducted  seminars  at 
the  American  Press  Institute. 

He  has  just  returned  from  a  Russian 
trip  as  escort  for  a  group  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  readers.  It  was  the  49th  trip 
abroad  for  readers  of  the  Valley  News 
Dispatch  since  Simon  originated  the  ex¬ 
tensive  travel  program  in  1956.  There 
have  been  66  trips  in  continental  United 
States. 

• 

Ad  bureau  runs  ad 
to  sell  ad  results 

Sheldon  Moyer,  vicepresident,  direc¬ 
tor,  automotive  marketing.  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Buick  on  April  15  informing  their  ad  di¬ 
rector,  Harold  Savage,  of  the  results  of 
Opel’s  “five  care  showdown”  ad  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers. 

His  letter,  which  was  run  as  a  paid  ad 
in  The  Adcrafter,  the  Detroit  ad  club 
magazine,  states  that  the  “combination 
of  a  unique  advertising  campaign  in  300 
daily  newspaper  and  a  solid  dealer  mer¬ 
chandising  program  boosted  Buick  Opel 
sales  by  400%  in  the  first  quarter  of  1977 
and  by  566%  in  the  month  of  March.” 

The  sales  increase,  Moyer  noted, 
came  during  the  “peak  period  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.” 

• 

Crash  kills  reporters 

David  Jenney,  37,  a  reporter  and 
makeup  editor  for  the  West  Chester  (Pa.) 
Daily  Local  News,  and  his  brother, 
Stephen,  33,  a  freelance  photographer, 
were  killed  in  an  auto  crash  at  Fairfax, 
Del.,  on  April  15.  Their  car  was  crushed 
between  two  tractor-trailers. 
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Carmage  Walls:  Publisher 
with  the  touch  of  Midas 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 


Carmage  Walls’  formula  for  newspapers  making  profit  is 
ridiculously  simple.  Just  “Spend  less  money  than  you  take 
in.” 

Charge  for  your  product,  whether  it  be  advertising  or 
circulation,  he  says.  “Cut  your  costs  to  the  point  of  possibil¬ 
ity,  knowing  that  you  must  print  a  good  and  readable  paper 
for  the  respective  town  you  are  in.” 

There  are  only  three  big  stories  each  day  that  should 
command  coverage  in  depth;  they  are  international,  national 
and  state  and  sometimes  a  local  story.  Walls  says. 


“A  publisher  is  doing  his  mass  readers  a  disservice  if  he 
does  not  edit  after  those  three  to  four  big  stories  of  the  day  all 
other  stories  in  capsule  form.”  Walls  says  the  average  read¬ 
ers  cannot  and  will  not  read  a  New  York  Times  type  of 
newspaper.  “1  do  not  mean  to  knock  the  New  York  Times.  It 
has  a  place  in  the  country,  but  makes  damn  little  money 
percentage-wise,”  he  said. 

Management  was  always  important  for  Walls.  “1  have 
always  trained  my  own.  I  have  never  expanded  unless  I  have 
available  management  that  understands  us  and  our 
philosophy  of  publishing.  This  has  paid  off  more  than  99 
percent  of  the  time.” 

Walls  consented  to  an  interview  in  his  gold  and  yellow 
Houston  office.  Suite  104,  7745  San  Felipe  Road,  where  he 
moved  in  mid-October  from  a  Nassau  Bay  suburban  loca¬ 
tion.  I  had  been  told  by  a  close  friend  of  his  that  the  68-year- 
old  publisher  was  “kind  of  shy.”  But  1  found  him  friendly 
and  willing  to  talk  about  his  life  and  the  dozens  of  news¬ 
papers  he  has  had  under  his  control.  The  complexity  of 
Walls'  acquisitions  during  his  career  is  mind-boggling.  He 
remembers  all  the  cities,  but  not  always  the  names  of  the 
newspapers. 

Walls  is  in  an  office  a  mile  from  his  home  with  his  wife 
Martha  Ann,  whom  he  affectionately  calls  Molly,  and  his 
secretary  Marilyn  Albanus,  who  works  for  both  of  them. 
Walls  says  he  “tried  twice  to  retire,  but  retired  the  third 
time.  1  pretty  much  have  it  down  where  I  play — that's  my 
'Playhouse'  over  there,”  he  said,  motioning  towards  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  55-foot  boat,  docked  in  Port  Oransas,  near  Corpus 
Christi.  “I've  always  liked  water.” 
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Carmage  Walls 


He  also  relishes  to  putter  in  the  kitchen.  Grinning,  Walls 
says,  “My  very  favorite  is  buttermilk  pancakes.  On  anything 
I  cook,  1  get  a  recipe  and  try  to  improve  on  it.  I  can’t  tell  you 
the  proportions.  I  also  like  to  make  spaghetti  and  meat 
sauce,  biscuits  and  onion  soup. 

“And  I  like  to  make  my  women  happy.  I  cut  gemstones.  I 
have  an  orchid  house,  a  lapidary,  my  boat — and  I’m  happy 
now.”  He  counts  his  best  friends  as  his  family  and,  he  says, 
“all  the  many  people  1  have  worked  with  over  the  years.” 

Publishers  won’t  be  seeing  Carmage  in  San  Francisco.  “I 
quit  going  to  ANPA  because  1  stopped  enjoying  it.  1  guess 
I'm  too  old  for  all  the  parties.” 

Politically,  Walls  says  he’s  an  Independent,  but  was 
labeled  a  Democrat  a  long  time.  “I  came  at  a  time  when  the 
Civil  War  was  still  being  fought.  Actually  1  voted  for  (Presi¬ 
dent)  Carter.  I  ostracized  myself  from  some  of  the  Big  Shots 
in  Texas.” 

He  is  somewhat  active  at  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  News  and 
with  the  Niles  (Mich.).5t«r.  Eventually,  Walls  says,  he'll  sell 
the  Niles  paper  to  publisher  Les  Daughtry.  As  consultant  to 
Jefferson  Pilot  Publications,  Walls  answers  inquiries,  but 
most  of  his  advice  is  within  the  family,  particularly  advising 
his  wife.  He  started  his  estate  planning  in  1955  because  he 
was  turned  down  for  insurance  because  of  heart  problems. 
ITiat  was  when  he  started  cutting  his  work  hours  from  18  to 
between  10  and  12  hours  a  day. 

(Continued  on  next  paf{e) 
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”My  estate  planning  is  too  complicated  to  put  down  on  paper” 


Mark  Tom  Walls 


Cooper  Walls 


C.  Lee  Walls 


Molly  Walls 


“My  estate  planning  is  too  complicated  to  put  down  on 
paper,”  Walls  says.  Within  the  past  five  years  he  has  given 
more  than  $1  million  to  various  colleges.  The  journalism 
department  at  Baylor  University  at  Waco,  Tex.,  received 
$550,000  to  be  used  for  scholarships  because  Walls  likes  the 
journalism  program  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Loyal  Gould. 

Walls  married  his  second  wife  Martha  Ann  on  January  2, 
1954.  She  had  studied  journalism  in  high  school  but  like 
Carmage,  wasn’t  able  to  go  to  college.  Today  she  is  one  of  24 
persons  Walls  says  he  is  responsible  for  making  millionaires. 
She  had  been  Bob  Haskell's  assistant  at  the  Gadsen  (Ala.) 
Times.  After  their  marriage  the  Walls  hired  a  couple  to  help 
care  for  Lissa  and  Cooper,  the  children,  so  Molly  could  be 
constantly  on-the-go  with  Carmage.  Until  recently  Carmage 
flew  his  own  plane  to  the  various  papers.  “Molly  learned  by 
osmosis  and  observation  and  was  with  me  on  a  lot  of  acquisi¬ 
tions,”  Walls  said.  His  Southern  Newspapers  was  liquidated 
in  1%9.  Southern  Newspapers  of  Texas  belongs  to  Mrs. 
Walls.  Its  main  property  is  the  Baytown  (Tex.)  Sun,  whose 
chief  corporate  officer  is  Fred  Hartman.  He  was  editor  when 
the  Sun  was  acquired  in  1950.  Walls  made  Hartman  pub¬ 
lisher  at  the  time  of  that  acquisition.  Since  then  they've  been 
the  best  of  friends.  When  Walls  was  having  trouble  with  his 
eyes  and  became  interested  in  medical  issues,  he  turned  to 
Hartman  to  set  up  his  idea  of  awarding  cash  prizes  to  Walls- 
related  newspapers  with  the  best  stories  on  the  problem  of 
the  high  cost  of  malpractice  insurance  to  doctors.  Walls’  first 
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cataract  operation  was  in  March  1975;  the  second  was 
January  1976.  An  infection  caused  him  to  be  blind  in  the  right 
eye  temporarily  and  he  had  to  avoid  reading.  Luckily  a 
favorite  doctor  of  his  saved  the  eye  and  now  Walls  says;  “I 
cry  and  suffer  with  contacts.” 

Southern  Newspapers  and  the  Hartman  family  acquired 
interest  in  the  Brazosport  Facts  at  Lake  Jackson,  Tex.,  the 
Brenham  (Tex.)  Banner-Press,  the  Henderson  (Tex.)  News 
and  several  weeklies.  “The  arrangement  has  been  profitable 
to  the  Hartman  ftunily  as  well  as  to  the  Walls  family,”  is 
what  Walls  says  of  that  association.  Mrs.  Walls  has  control  of 
the  Facts  and  the  Banner-Press.  She  also  controls  a  weekly 
in  Angleton,  Texas,  the  weekly  Rockport  (Tex.)  Pilot,  the 
Scottsboro  (Ala.)  Daily  Sentinel,  the  Reidsvtlle  (N.C.) 
Review  and  the  Lamarque  (Tex.)  Times. 

Several  years  ago  Mrs.  Wzdls’  company  sold  to  Hartman’s 
son  Bill,  president  of  the  Texas  Daily  Press  Association,  10 
weeklies  and  two  dailies  for  several  million  dollars.  “I  liter¬ 
ally  taught  my  wife  the  newspaper  business,”  Walls  says, 
indicating  proudly  that  she  caught  on  quickly.  Martha  Ann 
Walls’  fiftieth  birthday  was  April  21. 

The  couple’s  two  children,  Lissa,  19,  a  student  at  Trinity 
University,  San  Antonio,  and  Cooper,  22,  a  student  at 
Southern  Methodist  University.  The  Fort  Payne  (Ala.) 
Journal  is  in  trust  for  Lissa,  and  the  Bay  City  (Tex.) 
Tribune  is  in  trust  for  Cooper. 

Sons  Mark  Tom  Walls,  34,  and  C.  Lee  Walls,  43,  whose 
mother  Odessa  Walls  lives  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  have  their  own 
individual  newspapers.  Daughter  Jeane,  34,  also  benefits 
from  the  Walls  newspapers.  The  Houma  (La.  Courier  & 
Terrebonne  Press  is  in  trust  for  the  eight  Walls  grandchildren. 

“Each  individual  is  given  the  opportunity  to  do  the  best  he 
can  accomplish”  is  a  basic  philosophy  of  his  father’s  that 
Tom  Walls  is  trying  to  carry  out  at  the  Valley  Times-News, 
Lanette,  Ala.,  where  he  started  in  1%5  without  a  real  title 
and  became  publisher  in  1973.  Son  Tom  got  his  tirst  interest 
in  the  Morgan  City  (La.)  Daily  Review  in  1970  and  in  the 
Franklin  (La.)  Banner-Tribune  several  years  ago,  both 
owned  in  partnership  with  Doyle  E.  Shirley. 

Lee  Walls,  who  works  out  of  a  Houston  office  near  Car¬ 
mage,  can  also  admit  to  being  one  of  the  millionaires  his 
father  has  guided  in  newspapering.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Cleveland  Newspapers  Inc.,  the  corporate  structure 
of  the  Cleveland  (Tenn.)  Banner,  published  by  P.  L.  Watten- 
barger.  The  structure  also  owns  the  Jasper  (Ala.)  Mountain 
Eagle,  has  control  of  the  Thibodaux  (La.)  Comet  and  owns 
the  Cookeville  (Tenn.)  Herald  Citizen  and  the  Abilene  (Kan.) 
Reflector  Chronicle.  It  also  owns  a  third  of  the  Cleveland 
(Miss.)  Bolivar  Commercial,  with  Syd  S.  Gould  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  owning  a  third.  Gould  also  has  an  interest  in  Lee’s 
Thibodaux  Comet,  sold  to  him  by  Carmage,  who  said,  “Syd 
used  to  be  my  advertising  manager  at  Baytown.  Then  1  sold 
him  Ironton”  (Ohio),  where  Gould  a  broker,  is  president  of 
the  Ironton  Tribune,  published  and  edited  by  E.  V.  Burk- 
hardt.  Lee  also  has  minority  stock  in  newspapers  with  Jim 
Boone,  whom  he  grew  up  with  in  Macon,  Ga.,  where  Car¬ 
mage  was  once  publisher  of  the  Macon  Telegraph  News. 
One  of  these  is  the  Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat,  published  by 
Koon;  Boone  controls  the  majority.  Carmage  started  son 
Lee  is  his  first  newspaper  job  at  25  in  editorial  and  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  Maryville  Times,  then  sold  him  Cleveland  News¬ 
paper  Inc.  in  1956. 

Carmage  created  Walls  Media,  Inc.  in  1971  with  10  stock¬ 
holders,  including  Lee  but  not  himself  on  it.  The  papers 
Walls  Media  includes  are  the  Liberal  (Kan.)  Southwest 
Times,  the  Chatsworth  (Ga.)  Times,  the  Macon  (Mo.) 
Chronicle  Herald,  the  Cartersville  (Ga.)  Tribune  News, 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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"I’ve  been  instrumental  in  creating  a  minimum  of  75  publishers 


the  Monatt  (Mo.)  Times,  the  Chillicothe  (Mo.)  Constitution- 
Tribune  and  the  St.  John  (Maine)  Valley  Times.  Walls  said 
he  taught  his  friend  Tom  Ricketson  how  to  be  a  broker  for 
Walls  Media. 

Son  Lee  is  president  of  Walls  Media;  Les  Daughtry  is 
secretary-treasurer.  Lee  and  Les  activated  Walls  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  which  owns  the  Cairo  (Ill.)  Citizen,  the  daily 
London  (Ohio)  Madison  Press,  the  weekly  Plane  City  (Ohio) 
Advocate,  the  weekly  South  Charleston  (Ohio)  Centennial 
and  a  Mt.  Sterling,  Ohio,  weekly. 

“I’ve  arranged  for  all  of  my  family  to  at  least  have  a 
newspaper  individually.  They  all  have  their  own  income. 
And  they  don’t  ever  have  to  get  mad  at  each  other,’’  Walls 
says  Most  of  his  wealth  was  acquired  since  1952.  “I’ve 
worked  pretty  damned  hard  all  of  my  life.’’  Walls  said. 

I’ve  worked  pretty  damned  hard  all  of  my  life,’’  Walls  said. 

His  son  Lee  also  heads  Walls  NewspajJer  Consultants 
which  studies  all  of  the  papers  with  connections  to  the  Walls 
family.  It  was  formed  in  1973. 

Ricketson,  whom  Walls  calls  a  friend  and  “protege,’’ 
heads  the  newspaper  division  of  Jefferson  Pilot  Publications. 
In  1%9,  after  Walls  sold  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
and  Alabama  Journal,  now  published  by  Walls’  former  asso¬ 
ciate  Harold  Martin,  he  had  been  approached  by  Roger  Soles, 
president  of  Jefferson  Pilot  Corp.,  to  set  up  the  newspaper 
division  of  the  conglomerate.  In  1970  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise  and  Journal  was  acquired,  which  has  Ricketson  as 
president  and  E.  H.  Cornwell  as  puolisner.  That’s  the  scene 
of  the  recent  controversy  involving  the  firing  of  executive 
Darrell  Mack  by  Cornwell  over  a  supermarket  pricing  story. 
Walls  says  the  paper  didn’t  really  consult  him  on  that  issue. 

Walls  helped  Jefferson  Pilot  acquire  the  Texas  City  Sun, 
the  Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun,  the  Laredo  (Tex.)  Times  and  the 
Altus  (Okla.)  Times  Democrat  Walls  was  active  in  the 
business  and  management  of  the  Jefferson  Pilot  papers  until 
three  years  ago. 

Created  75  publishers 

“In  my  activity  as  a  ‘wholesaler’  of  newspapers.  I’ve  been 
instrumental  in  creating  a  minimum  of  75  publishers,’’  Walls 
said.  Take  Jim  Hale,  for  instance,  who  most  recently  became 
publisher  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  when  Capital  Cities  Corp. 
purchased  the  paper.  I  talked  with  Capital  Cities  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  Sarasota  three  years  ago,  and  my  conver¬ 
sation  with  Capital  Cities  gave  them  a  new  insight  on  how  to 
buy  newspapers,’’  Walls  said. 

He  said  Capital  Cities  had  just  missed  buying  Fentress 
Newspapers  in  Texas  which  was  onetime  co-owned  by 
Walls’  mentor  Charles  Marsh.  “Capital  Cities  was  negotiat¬ 
ing  for  newspapers  like  they  bought  television  and  radio.  Now 
they’ve  reached  their  limit  on  tv  and  radio.’’ 

Walls  had  sent  Hale  to  various  cities  for  training  he  says. 
Hale  was  on  the  Baytown  Sun,  then  was  sent  to  the  publisher  at 
the  Altus  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat,  now  published  by  Robert 
K.  Gilmore,  when  it  was  purchased  in  1968  and  a  partnership 
set  up  with  Eugene  Worrell  and  Southern  Newspapers  Inc. 
“When  I  bought  Laredo,  I  sent  him  there  as  publisher  to 
further  his  education.  When  I  bought  Clearwater  (the  Sun)  in 
1971  I  sent  him  there  as  publisher.  He  was  offered  a  job  at 
Fort  Worth  (the  Star-Telegram)  at  so  much  more  money  I 
advised  him  to  take  it,’’  Walls  said. 

“A  newspaper  is  for  sale  most  generally  because  someone 
has  died  and  there  is  a  void  in  management  or  the  second 
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generation  who  acquired  it  doesn’t  know  how  to  manage  it 
properly.  You  look  at  the  market  potential  and  determine 
what  you  think  you  can  do  with  the  paper  and  fix  the  price 
accordingly,”  says  Walls  about  his  way  of  buying. 

He  said  he  saw  three  Texas  papers  losing  money:  the 
Galveston  News,  the  Texas  City  Sun  and  the  Brenham 
Banner-Press.  The  News  and  Sun  were  owned  by  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post.  “My  reason,”  Walls  says,  “for  buying  them  was  I 
thought  I  could  make  a  lot  of  money.  I’m  smarter  than  they 
are  I  think  I  know  more  how  to  make  a  profit.”  He  said  he  and 
Hartman  paid  $325,(KX)  cash  “for  Brenham.  It  (the  paper) 
was  a  loser.  It  now  makes  $100,(XX)  a  year  and  could  likely 
be  sold  for  more  than  a  million.” 

Walls  always  has  had  a  determination  to  get  the  job  done 
when  he  was  trying  to  buy  a  paper.  He  tells  this  story  over 
lunch  at  the  Greenhouse,  one  of  his  favorite  spots  near  his 
office:  “Fred  (Hartman)  had  been  negotiating  for  the  Hen¬ 
derson  (Tex.)  News.  He  hadn’t  been  able  to  close  the  deal. 
So  I  asked  him  if  I  could  help.  Fred  and  I  met  the  lady — she 
was  a  charming  old  lady,  and  we  got  along  great.”  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  discussions.  Walls  says  he  borrowed  her  type¬ 
writer,  put  it  on  her  kitchen  table  and  wrote  a  contract — and 
she  signed  it!  “I  only  found  out  three  years  ago  that  Fred  has 
a  degree  from  Baylor,  and  here  was  I — who  didn’t  even 
finish  high  school — writing  contracts!  I’m  not  proud  of  the 
fact  I  didn’t  finish  school,  but  I  had  to  earn  a  living.” 
Walls,  though,  studied  bookkeeping  by  correspondence. 

Once  Walls,  unbelievable  as  it  seems  to  his  friends,  talked 
someone  out  of  selling  him  a  newspaper.  The  publisher  at  the 
Kilgore  (Tex.)  News  Herald  wanted  to  sell  to  him.  Walls 
says,  with  the  assurance  Walls  would  buy  a  bigger  paper  and 
promote  the  publisher.  “Between  his  wife  and  me,  we  con¬ 
vinced  him  to  stay  where  he  was,”  Walls  said. 

James  B.  Boone,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.) 
News,  Walls  fondly  says,  moved  up  because  of  his  encour¬ 
agement.  “I  put  Jim’s  father  Buford  in  as  publisher  in  1948. 
Buford,  you  know,  won  a  Pulitzer  in  1957.  Jim’s  father  was  a 
tough  task  master.  I  knew  that  when  Jim  graduated  from 
college  Buford  would  favor  other  people  over  his  son  for  a 
job  for  fear  of  criticism.  I  was  living  at  Guntersville  Lake  or 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  then,  20  years  ago  in  1957. 
Jim  had  been  skiing  on  the  lake  with  a  girl  and  walked  up  to 
Buford  and  me.  I  told  Jim,  ‘If  you  want  a  job  on  Southern 
Newspapers,  you’ve  got  one.’  So  I  sent  him  to  Texas  after  he 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Alabama.  I  paid  him  to 
write  a  book  on  how  to  print  a  newspaper  in  the  cold-type, 
offset  method.  I  did  that  selfishly  because  I  wanted  informa¬ 
tion  for  us  to  use  in  our  company.”  His  research  completed, 
Boone  went  to  Baytown  as  general  manager  under  Hartman. 

Boone  called  Walls,  then  in  Montgomery,  and  said,  “I 
want  you  to  teach  me  how  to  buy  newspapers.”  That  led  to 
a  Sunday  afternoon  session  on  newspaper-buying.  A  broker 
had  informed  Walls  about  a  weekly  up  for  sale  and  the  lesson 
began. 

“Another  young  man — Ben  Smith — is  the  third  generation 
of  Smiths  who  have  worked  with  me,  and  I’m  proud  of  him 
too,”  says  Walls.  “I  taught  him  all  about  newspapers.  He 
went  off  my  payroll  several  years  ago,  but  he  still  does  odd 
jobs  for  me.”  Smith  lives  at  Fort  Payne,  Ala.  His  grandfather, 
“Pop”  Smith,  worked  for  Walls  in  Macon  as  editor  of  the 
afternoon  Macon  News  and  his  father  Taylor  was  managing 
editor  of  the  morning  Macon  Telegraph. 

Walls’  friend  Harold  Martin  is  another  publisher  because 
Walls  created  the  opportunity.  “When  I  bought  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser,  I  hired  Harold  (Martin)  who  was  a 
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“I’ve  never  sold  a  newspaper  to  a  non-newspaper  person.” 


mechanical  troubleshooter  for  Sam  Newhouse.  I  made  him 
publisher  in  1%8  and  arranged  for  him  to  stay  when  the 
paper  was  sold  in  1%9.”  It  was  sold  to  Multi-Media,  and 
now  Martin  is  in  charge  of  some  six  dailies  and  15  weeklies. 

“I’ve  never  sold  a  newspaper  to  a  non-newspaper  per¬ 
son,”  Walls  likes  to  boast.  In  Montgomery  a  broker  once 
asked  him  if  he’d  sell  for  $  15-plus  million  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  person  who  bought  Curtis  Publishing,  Walls  said,  “and  I 
wouldn’t  sell  to  him.” 

Walls  points  with  pride  to  Peyton  Anderson.  “Peyton 
gives  me  credit  for  making  him  a  multi-millionaire.  He  sold 
the  Macon  paper  to  Knight-Ridder  in  1969.  Peyton’s  uncle 
had  controlled  the  Macon  Telegraph  and  News.  When  Walls 
went  to  Macon  as  publisher  in  1940  the  newspaper  was  split 
three  ways:  a  third  each  to  Peyton  Anderson,  Martin  Ander¬ 
son  and  Charles  Marsh.  In  1948  Martin  and  Charles  sold 
their  interests  to  Peyton. 

The  most  notoriety  ever  heaped  on  Walls  was  during  his 
stay  in  Montgomery.  “I  went  to  Montgomery  when  George 
Wallace  was  first  elected;  the  paper  got  to  be  anti- Wallace 
and  it  took  the  position  Montgomery  shouldn’t  be  the  battle¬ 
ground  of  the  Confederacy  all  over  again.  The  newspaper 
previously  had  been  running  four  pages  a  day  of  ‘Negro 
News’  in  the  ‘Star  edition.’  These  pages,”  Walls  said,  were 
referred  to  as  ‘corn-pone’  reporting.  I  had  a  cross  burned  on 
my  lawn  and  phone  threats  at  2  a.m.  from  people  saying  what 
they  were  going  to  do  to  my  kids. 

“The  governor  cut  out  all  whiskey  advertising  I  could  ill- 
afford  to  lose,  but  I  did  not  ‘give  in.’  I  began  having  the  news 
from  the  Negro  community  properly  edited.  I  cut  out  all  the 
superfluous  ‘compone.”  There  was  a  moral  reason  for  doing 
this:  All  men  are  equal.  But  it  also  cost  a  hell  of  a  lot  to  make 
over  the  paper  seven  times  to  bring  the  Negro  news  up-to-date. 
This  same  filing  happened  in  Charleston,  Macon,  and  Jackson, 
Miss.  I  had  to  change  it.  That  was  an  interesting  experience 
from  1%3  I  wouldn’t  want  to  live  through  again.  Everybody 
was  mad  at  me. 

“Over  a  two-year  period  we  became  integrated  finally.  We 
had  to  crawl  before  we  could  walk,”  was  what  Walls  would 
say  to  people,  particularly  to  a  black  professor  who  com¬ 
plained.  This  all  got  Walls  mentioned  in  Time  magazine. 


Started  stuffing  comics 

Carmage  Walls,  in  1924,  just  barely  15  years  old,  was 
standing  around  watching  a  cousin  working  stuffing  comics 
in  the  mailroom  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel.  The  circula¬ 
tion  manager  asked  him  if  he  wanted  a  job,  too,  stuffing 
papers.  “That  was  my  entrance  into  journalism — by  acci¬ 
dent,”  remembers  Walls,  who  was  bom  on  October  28, 
1908,  in  South  Georgia,  near  Cordele,  but  whose  parents, 
Benjamin  and  Anna  Walls,  moved  the  family  to  Florida, 
where  the  Depression  hit  pretty  hard. 

Walls  quit  high  school  and  continued  working  in  the  Sen¬ 
tinel’s  circulation  department  in  various  capacities  for  eight 
years.  S.  W.  Calkins,  who  was  business  manager,  named 
Walls  at  the  age  of  24  an  assistant  bookkeeper.  The  next 
year,  in  1933,  Calkins  left  and  Walls  took  his  place.  (Calkins, 
who  later  became  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Vniontown 
(Pa.)  Herald  and  Standard  and  papers  in  Beaver  and  Bristol 
counties,  died  several  years  ago.  His  son  S.  W.  Calkins,  Jr., 
presides  over  the  papers. 

Just  before  Walls’  break  into  the  business  side  of  the 
Sentinel,  a  change  in  ownership  occurred.  The  morning  Sen- 
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tinel  had  been  owned  by  Bill  Glenn — he  and  Eugene  S. 
Pulliam  together  with  others,  started  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
organization  at  DuPaw  University.  In  1931  General  Newspa¬ 
pers  was  formed  by  Pulliam  and  Charles  E.  Marsh.  They  got 
money  from  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  bought  the  Orlando 
paper  in  1932,  naming  Martin  Andersen  publisher. 

It  was  Andersen  who  Walls  now  says  taught  him  a  great 
deal  from  1932  to  until  1940,  the  year  Walls  was  transferred, 
at  the  age  of  32,  to  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News,  as 
publisher.  In  Orlando,  Walls  had  started  working  18-hour 
days. 

Charles  Marsh  and  Pulliam  disagreed  and  broke  up  their 
partnership  in  the  Thirties,  and  General  Newspapers  had 
been  rather  inactive  except  through  the  Orlando  papers. 
Pulliam  pulled  out  of  General  and  started  Central  Newspap¬ 
ers,  with  some  of  the  best  known,  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News,  the  Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette  and  the  Muncie 
(Ind.)  Star  and  Press. 

Charles  Marsh  propositioned  Walls — in  Macon  in  1945 — 
for  the  presidency  of  the  remains  of  General.  “I  was  told  to 
build  it  up  to  greater  action. 

“When  Marsh  propositioned  me,  he  said,  ‘I  want  to  make 
a  wholesaler  out  of  you,  instead  of  a  retailer.’  He  undertook 
to  teach  me,”  said  Walls.  “He  taught  me  how  to  negotiate, 
and  how  to  find  out  there’s  a  reason  for  a  newspaper  to  be 
sold.  I  seem  to  have  had  the  faculty  of  gaining  the  confidence 
of  people  quickly.” 

When  Marsh,  a  product  of  the  Scripps  Howard  newspaper 
group,  took  Walls  under  his  wing.  Marsh  was  59  and  had  al¬ 
ready  had  a  colorful  career. 

Walls,  in  his  beginnings  as  a  negotiator  of  newspapers, 
used  some  ingenious  methods  of  learning  of  papers  for  sale. 
One  method  was  using  syndicate  and  mat  service  salesmen. 
“1  made  a  deal  with  a  salesman  from  McNaught  Syndicate.  I 
would  pay  him  a  percentage  if  he  told  me  about  a  newspaper 
that  could  be  for  sale.”  This  salesman — Milford  Marcus, 
who  died  10  years  ago — informed  Walls  about  the  Gadsden 
(Ala.)  Times,  which  was  Walls’  first  purchase  in  1946,  and 
the  Tuscaloosa  News.  Walls  then  negotiated  for  the  Spar- 
tenburg  {S.Ca.)  Herald  and  Journal,  the  Middletown  (N.Y.) 
Times  Herald-Record  (now  part  of  Ottaway  Newspapers) 
and  in  1950,  he  bought  the  Baytown  (Tex.)  Sun.  Walls  helped 
to  acquire  the  Miami  (Okla.)  News-Record  and  a  half  interest 
in  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 

Marsh  had  several  sets  of  children;  Walls  was  a  minority 
stockholder.  “I  figured  if  he  died,”  Walls  said,  “I’d  get  into 
a  family  fight.  I  asked  him  (in  1951)  about  creating  my  own 
company.”  Marsh  agreed,  with  the  provision  that  Walls 
would  work  for  him  until  he  died.  Marsh  lived  eight  years 
after  Walls  started  his  own  company  on  January  1,  1952. 
Walls’  company  was  first  called  Southern  Newspapers  of 
Tennessee. 

Walls  started  with  the  morning  Bristol  Herald-Courier  in 
Tennessee  and  Virginia.  It’s  now  owned  by  a  Walls  protege, 
T.  Eugene  Worrell,  as  part  of  his  Worrell  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Walls’  company  also  started  with  the  Cleveland  (Tenn.) 
Banner  (now  owned  by  Walls’  son  Lee)  and  the  Cedartown 
(Ga.)  Standard. 

The  first  year  Walls’  new  company  bought  the  Baytown 
Sun  from  General.  Other  acquisitions  were  sometimes  alone 
or  with  other  persons.  The  Goldsboro  (N.C.)  News- Argus, 
Walls  said,  was  bought  in  partnership  with  Phil  Buchheit, 
publisher  of  the  Spartenburg  Herald  Journal.  “Phil  was  one 
of  my  earlier  associates  and  proteges,  and  I  had  sent  him  to 
the  job  as  publisher  at  Spartenburg.” 

(Continued  on  page  86) 
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In  addition  to  the  News  Argus,  Buchheit  now  has  about 
eight  dailies  and  a  number  of  weeklies. 

Hal  Tanner,  now  publisher  and  president  of  the  News- 
Argus  was  hired  by  Walls  in  1 949  to  be  a  publisher.  ‘  ‘  1  gave  him 
his  all-around  experience  he  needed  to  be  a  publisher,’'  said 
Walls. 

Walls  said  he  sold  the  Herald  Courier  to  Eugene  Worrell, 
who  headed  a  group  that  owned  the'  afternoon  paper  in 
Bristol,  mainly  because  “he  wanted  it”  and  Walls  said  he 
had  expanded  enough  that  it  “made  no  great  difference”  to 
him. 

Worrell’s  corporation  and  Walls’  Southern  Newspapers 
acquired  these  newspapers:  the  Florence  (Ala.)  Times-Tri- 
Cities  Daily,  the  Jasper  (Ala.)  Mountain  Eagle,  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  and  Alabama  Journal  (now 
owned  by  multi-media),  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  News,  the 
Texas  City  Sun  (now  published  by  Harvey  Prichard),  the 
Altus  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat  (now  published  by  Robert  K. 
Gilmore)  and  the  Maryville  (Tenn.)  Times  (now  owned  by 
president  and  executive  editor  Tutt  S.  Bradford). 

“Worrell  would  be  the  first  to  tell  you  that  I  taught  him  the 
newspaper  business,”  said  Walls.  “Worrell  was  a  lawyer 
and  didn’t  know  much  about  newspapering.  He  learned  very 
well.  His  son  Tom  now  manages  the  properties.”  Worrell 
bought  the  Charlottesville  (Va.)  Progress,  for  example,  now 
run  by  his  son. 

Another  Walls  protege  is  Richard  Hammell,  who  lives  in 
Florence,  Ala.,  and  who  used  to  work  at  the  Times-Tri-Cities 
Daily,  now  published  by  E.  Baily  Anderson.  The  Florence 
paper  was  traded  to  Worrell.  Walls  sold  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  and  Alabama  Journal  in  1969  and  shortly  after¬ 
ward,  Gene  Worrell  and  Walls  decided  to  separate  their 
interests,  which  they  did  on  a  trade-off  basis. 

“Worrell  and  I  had  a  disagreement.  He  wanted  to  keep  on 
expanding  and  gambling,  so  we  agreed  to  separate  our  in¬ 
terests  at  the  end  of  1970,”  Walls  said. 

His  philosophy 

When  hiring  new  publishers  for  his  newspapers.  Walls 
normally  gave  them  a  little  talk  about  his  philosophy.  But  in 
an  instance  with  one  young  man  who  was  coming  into  a 
partnership.  Walls  didn’t  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  him 
his  personal  beliefs  about  the  operation  of  a  newspaper.  This 
letter  to  the  man  in  June  1953  still  stands  as  Walls’ 
philosophy,  and  he  has  made  copies  for  others.  It  is  still 
referred  to  as  “The  Bible”  in  Walls  circles.  And  ironically. 
Walls  says,  “I  fired  the  fellow  (to  whom  it  was  written) 
because  he  didn’t  take  my  advice.  Very  few  didn’t  take  my 
advice.” 

It’s  “rather  simple,”  he  says.  “It’s  that  wealth  cannot  be 
made  by  doing  nothing,  nor  can  we  expect  long  to  acquire 
something  for  nothing.  Therefore,  I  have  always  striven  to 
earn  more,  or  to  put  it  another  way,  to  give  more  into  the 
world  than  1  expect  to  take  out  for  my  own  use  and  for  the 
use  of  those  that  I  am  responsible  for.” 

Walls’  conception  of  a  newspaper  is  that  “it  is  the  greatest 
force  for  good  or  evil  in  a  community.  “It  is  a  semi-public 
utility.  We  who  are  fortunate  in  holding  stock  in  a  newspaper 
1  consider  but  temporary  custodians  of  this  service  vehicle  in 
the  community.” 

He  says  that  persons  who  hold  stock  in  a  newspaper  also 
assume  tremendous  responsibilities,  first  to  the  public  they 
serve,  second  to  the  employes  and  lastly  to  the  stockholders. 

“We  who  are  responsible  for  the  publication  of  news¬ 
papers  must  have  the  courage  to  never  connive  with  special 
interests  against  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  mass  of 
people  we  serve.  We  must  have  the  courage  to  do  that  which 
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may  be  unpleasant  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  whole  being 
of  the  newspaper.” 

Walls  says  that  to  maintain  the  health,  nothing  can  do  this 
so  much  as  first  keeping  “our  minds  on  the  matter  of  service 
to  the  mass  that  we  serve,  and  second,  keeping  the  property 
in  the  black  financially  enough  so  that  you  cannot  ever  feel 
that  you  can  be  coerced  into  doing  that  which  you  feel  should 
not  be  done  or  leave  undone  that  which  should  be  done  for 
the  betterment  of  our  communities  and  our  newspaper.” 

To  bring  about  “financial  health,”  Walls  would  tell  each 
publisher  to  study  each  department  of  the  newspaper  and  see 
if  it  is  operating  efficiently,  to  determine  if  the  attitude  of  the 
employes  of  each  department  is  optimistic  and  that  they 
understand  the  opportunity  for  service  that  they  hold.  If  they 
do  not  they  should  be  sold  on  these  opportunities  or  eventu¬ 
ally  replaced,  he  said. 

Walls  called  for  unnecessary  functions  or  positions  to  be 
eliminated;  for  luxury  items  or  duplicate  services  pared 
down.  “We  are  not  able  to  print  a  big  town  p^er  on  a  small 
town  economy  and  potential,”  he  would  say.  “But  we  want 
to  strive  for  one  of  the  best  newspapers  in  cities  of  our  size.” 

He  also  always  called  for  cutting  waste  in  circulation — 
“that  is  always  a  possible  source  of  losing  revenue  through 
loose  handling  of  the  department  or  letting  money  that 
should  end  in  the  cash  register  vanish  into  thin  air.”  But  he 
advised  to  hold  subscribers  that  can  be  handled  at  least  on  a 
breakeven  basis.  Look  to  other  areas,  such  as  the  national 
advertising  selling.  “Just  because  we  have  a  contract  with  a 
national  rep,  do  not  sit  back  and  cuss  him  for  lack  of  per¬ 
formance.” 

In  the  classified  department.  Walls’  theory  is  that  if  the 
selling  cost  of  and  composing  production  and  newsprint  on 
which  to  print  these  last  ads  do  not  cost  more  than  50  cents 
of  each  sales  dollar,  that  the  remainder  will  go  into  the  profit 
column. 

Walls  developed  a  policy  in  Macon,  Ga.,  where  after  he 
was  absolutely  sure  that  the  salesmen  were  as  good  as  he 
could  obtain,  then  after  that  he  would  add  another  salesman. 
“We  did  not  divide  up  the  accounts  with  this  new  salesman. 
He  was  ploughing  strictly  in  new  ground.  If  he  was  good 
enough  to  bring  in  the  first  month  twice  the  amount  of  his 
salary,  from  strictly  new  ground  that  would  not  have  been 
worked  by  the  older  salesmen,  then  we  kept  him  on  and 
watched  him.” 

The  manager  of  a  newspaper  must  have  the  courage  to 
review  his  rates.  Walls  said,  and  “to  not  be  afraid  to  charge 
what  his  product  is  worth  on  the  one  hand  and  what  he  must 
charge  to  make  a  good  profit  on  the  other.  And  a  correct 
charge  does  not  mean  what  a  neighboring  newspaper  may  be 
charging.  Walls  believes  it’s  cowardly  for  a  manager  not  to 
have  the  courage  to  charge  what  he  should.  “That  kind  of  a 
manager  will  beat  down  hid  employes’  pay  and  print  an  inferior 
product  rather  than  face  his  advertisers  with  a  bill  that  would 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  pay  fair  wages,  print  a  decent 
newspaper  and  make  a  good  profit.” 
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Hendrix  Worldwide  was  the  first 
to  transform  words 
from  fingertip  to  computer 
to  print . . .  instantaneously. 


Since  1969,  Hendrix  Worldwide 
has  introduced  15  new 
technological  breakthroughs 
in  input  editing  systems 
^  for  the  newspaper  industry. 


omefiicts 

about new 


newspimers 


BiCt: 

Hendrix  has  more  systems 
on  line  in  newspapers  worldwide 
than  any  other  company 
in  existence. 


Bftctis, 

if  you  want  to  make 
your  publication  the  most 
effective  medium  in  your  market, 
you  must  find  out  about 
the  flexible  new  Hendrix  6400  systems. 


WORLDWIDE 


HENDRIX  WORLDWIDE 
CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS: 
645  Harvey  Rd. 

Manchester,  N.H.  03103 
(603)  669-9050 
Telex  943480 

U.S.  REGIONAL  OFFICES; 
Eastern  Region 
645  Harvey  Rd. 

Manchester,  N.  H.  03103 
(603)  669-9050 

Western  Region 
Suite  204 

477  E.  Butterfield  Rd. 

Lombard,  II.  60148 
(312)  963-8225 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFILIATES: 
Great  Britain 
Graphic  Arts  Equipment 
11  Aintree  Rd. 

Perivale,  Greenford,  UB  7LE 
Middlesex,  England 
1-997-8053 

Republic  of  South  Africa 
Photracomp(Pty )  LTD 
P.O.Box  0972 
Johannesburg  2000 
836-2941 


Suomi-Finland 

Finska  AB  Fredr.  Wagner 

Altertinkatu  34 

Helsinki 

90-543-614 

Sverige 

AB  Fredr.  Wagner 
Vasagatan  48 
Stockholm  1 
08-22-99-00 
AB  Fredr.  Wagner 
Gamla  Tuvevagen  22 
Goteborg  8 
031-22-21-20 


Slussgatan  13-15 
Box  6014 
Malmb  6 
040-735-45 
Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland 
Klaus  Hagelstein 
2  Hamburg  3 
Fehsenfeldstrasse  21 
(040)  677-3447 
6  Frankfurt/M 
Otzbergstrasse  8 
(0611)67-4135 


There  is  something  new  to  me,Mr.  ROTO-SCREEN, 
the  dampener  for  DiLitho. 


I  will  now  be  easier  to  operate.  My  doors  now 
provide  unlimited  adjustability  for  page  control  of 
the  fountain  solution.  The  controls  for  this  are 
extended  to  a  convenient  location  on  the  unit. 

I  also  recognize  varying  press  needs  and  require¬ 
ments.  Therefore,!  offer  two  control  systems:  The 
standard  controls  now  include  a  press  follower  that 
increases  or  decreases  the  dampening  spray  accord¬ 
ing  to  press  speed  from  start-up  to  stop.  For  more 
exacting  control  requirennents  where  unit  charact¬ 
eristics  may  differ,lnland  offers  a  solid  state  Deluxe 
follower.  Console  options  are  also  available  with  the 
Deluxe  system.  For  full  details  write  or  call 
1-913-492-9050. 


DiLitho — registered  trademark  of  ANPA/RI 


105th  Street  &  Santa  Fe  Drive.  P  0  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215  -  Telephone  (913)  492  9050 


View  from  the  top 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


casualty  list  of  papers  but  if  you  examine  it  closely,  I  don’t 
think  you’ll  see  many  community  papers.  Papers  Aat  serve 
their  communities  and  give  the  people  what  they  need  will 
grow  and  prosper.  People  always  want  to  know  about  their 
communities,  also  many  merchants  cannot  afford  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  large  circulation  dailies  but  they  can  and  do  in  their 
area  newspapers. 

Sure  we’re  interested  in  acquiring  other  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties.  They  would  have  to  be  in  areas  that  can  supprt  7,500 
to  25,000  circulations  and  not  too  far  so  we  could  stay  close 
and  get  involved  in  the  operations. 

We’re  bullish  on  newspapers.  They’re  important  to  the 
nation.  If  one  were  contemplating  buying  one  he  might  be 
advised  to  pay  more  than  he  thinks  it’s  worth  it  it  met  certain 
criteria.  And  he’d  still  come  out  ahead.  The  criteria?  A 
community  without  competition,  one  where  it  wouldn’t  be 
smart  for  competition  to  come  in  and  one  where  “sound” 
money  would  not  be  willing  to  speculate  by  starting  another 
paper. 

*  *  * 

Joe  L.  Albritton 

Chairman,  The  Perpetual  Corporation 


(Washington  Star  Communications,  Inc.) 

I  became  a  newspaper  owner  not  for  any  romantic  reasons 
but  simply  because  it  looked  like  good  business.* 

After  graduation  from  Baylor  University  in  1949,  I  prac¬ 
ticed  law  for  a  short  time  but  didn’t  like  it  very  much  and 
soon  started  a  savings  and  loan  company.  This  was  the  start 
of  The  Perpetual  Corporation.  There  followed  investments  in 
real  estate  both  here  and  abroad,  commercial  banks,  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  hotels  and  mortuaries  amonp  other  things.  I 
was  also  chief  executive  of  a  bank  and  served  as  a  director 
on  the  boards  of  several  companies. 

Through  a  series  of  bank  mergers  involving  The  Citizens 
Bank  and  The  Houston  Bank  and  Trust  Company  with  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Dallas,  I  became  the  largest  indi¬ 
vidual  stockholder  of  the  resulting  First  International 
Bancshares  Company,  the  largest  bank  holding  company  in 
the  South  and  Southwest. 

In  the  summer  of  1973  I  sold  my  holdings  of  almost  a 
million  shares  and  was  lucky,  during  a  depressed  market,  to 
get  $46.50  per  share,  their  high  at  the  time. 

It’s  a  banking  truism  to  never  let  that  kind  of  money  lay 
around  uninvested.  John  Clifford  Folger,  a  Washington  in¬ 
vestment  banker  believed  in  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star  and 
he  had  me  and  my  lawyer,  Berl  Bernhard  look  at  it.  We  were 
interested  and  in  January  my  wife  and  I  met  all  the  Kauf¬ 
mans,  the  family  that  owned  the  Star.  In  March  we  reached 
an  agreement. 

Everyone  wanted  to  know  why  I  was  buying  a  troubled 
paper.  One  popular  refrain  was  that  I  was  interested  in  the 
broadcast  properties  and  would  spin  the  paper  off  first 
chance  I  got.  Hell,  if  I’d  wanted  to  buy  a  television  station  I 
would  have  bought  one  in  La  Jolla.  I’ve  got  a  summer  home 
there  and  the  weather’s  a  helluva  lot  better  than  in 
Washington.  There  are  thousands  of  television  stations, 
there’s  only  one  Washington  Star. 

.1  bought  it  because  I  saw  it  as  a  profitable  investment. 
Sure,  it  needed  a  financial  infusion  and  some  revitalizing,  but 
it  looked  good.  And  I’m  in  no  way  disappointed.  We’ve 
made  progress.  Look,  the  paper  didn’t  get  into  difficulty  in  a 
day.  It  took  years,  so  we’re  not  going  to  cure  it  overnight. 
Losses  have  been  reduced  from  $1  million  to  about  $250,000 
a  month.  The  public  seems  to  like  us.  And  our  staffers  and 

(Continued  on  page  106) 
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What^new? 

A  simplified, 

semi-automatic  platemakei> 
with  new  reasons 
for  going  Letterf lex. 

Now,  from  Letterflex  innovative 
research  comes  the  System  135  A,  with 
new  reasons  for  choosing  Letterflex. 

Many  of  the  System  135A’s  new  fea¬ 
tures  are  based  on  suggestions  from  users 
of  its  predecessor  system,  the  135.  In 
terms  of  performance,  the  13  5  A  delivers 
significantly  improved  results  in  three 
critical  areas. 

First,  operational  economy.  Circuitry 
is  less  complex,  reducing  maintenance 
time  and  cutting  parts  inventories. 

Controls  are  fewer,  and  they’re  “human- 
engineered”  for  smooth  operation.  House 
air  hookups  are  gone.  The  system  is 
pollution-free. 

Plate  costs,  already  inherently  lower 
because  Letterflex  by-passes  solid  plate 
pre-coating  steps,  are  slashed  even 
further  with  the  inclusion  of  Letterflex 
Recycle  —  another  breakthrough  possible 
only  with  the  Letterflex  liquid  system. 

A  second  benefit  is  print  quality.  With 
recycle,  blacks  are  more  uniformly  black, 
dots  are  crisper. 


Finally,  there’s  equipment  reliability. 
It’s  higher  than  ever,  thanks  to  improved 
components.  If  difficulty  should  arise, 
access  to  comp)onents  is  easier,  and 
trouble-shooting  is  surer  and  faster. 

Letterflex  was  the  first  to  introduce 
photopolymer  shallow  relief  plates  for 
direct  printing.  Today,  as  other  systems 
approach  the  limits  of  their  design  poten¬ 
tial,  Letterflex  continues  to  break  new 
ground,  exploiting  the  full  promise  of  the 
liquid  polymer  principle. 

Compare  Letterflex’s  measurable 
superiority.  See  for  yourself  how  a 
Letterflex  system  could  contribute  to 
your  cost  reduction  and  quality  improve¬ 
ment  programs. 


Letterflex® 

The  innovator 

Letterflex  Systems,  W.R.  Grace  &  Co. 

55  Hayden  Avenue  Lexington,  Massachusetts  02173  (617)861-6600 


System  135 A:  35  plates  per  hour,  one  operator. 


Editor  charges  radio 
pirates  print  news 


By  John  Consoli 

The  New  York  broadcast  media  are  not 
doing  its  fair  share  in  covering  the  news 
of  the  metropolitan  area  and  some  radio 
stations  are  pirating  news  from  the  daily 
newspapers,  Richard  Oliver,  metro 
editor  of  the  New  York  News  charged 
last  week. 

Speaking  before  the  Overseas  Press 
Club,  Oliver  said,  “Covering  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  is  a  lot  more  than 
going  out  on  spot  developments,  taping 
news  conferences  and  interviewing 
newsmakers.  It  also  means  developing 
stories,  taking  the  trouble  to  dig  out  the 
facts,  following  up  on  the  tips  and  last 
year’s  big  story,  working  on  long-range 
projects  that  might  not  be  completed  for 
weeks.” 

Oliver  said  “with  very  few,  but  nota¬ 
ble  exceptions,  the  broadcast  media  in 
this  town — extremely  profitable  though 
it  is — is  not  doing  this  job. 

“Sure,  radio  and  tv  covers  the  press 
conferences  and  the  interviews;  they 
send  out  camera  crews  to  the  spot 
stories;  they  have  a  handful  of  specialists 


in  a  limited  number  of  areas,”  Oliver 
said.  “And  let  any  ragged  press  agent 
promise  a  gimmicky  visual  happening  to 
promote  the  crassest  commercial  enter¬ 
prise.  .  .  .  and  lo  and  behold,  every  tv 
station  in  town  is  on  the  scene  and  grind¬ 
ing  away.” 

Oliver  cited  an  instance  a  few  weeks 
back,  in  which  one  major  radio  station  in 
the  city  featured  on  its  8  a.m.  newscast 
three  stories  that  he  said  were  taken  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  News. 

“The  same  thing  is  happening  to  the 
N.  Y.  Times  and  the  N.  Y.  Post,  but  for 
obvious  reasons.  I’m  concerned  about 
the  pirating  of  news  from  the  Daily 
News,”  he  said.  “Usually  there  is  no 
credit.  The  stories  are  simply  picked  up, 
barely  rewritten  and  broadcast — at  a  cost 
to  the  station  of  15^.” 

Radio  and  tv  stations  should  hire  more 
reporters  Oliver  said.  “I’m  not  talking 
about  pretty  faces,  sonorous  voices  and 
blow-dried  hair-dos.  I’m  not  talking 
about  reporters  who  are  necessarily  on 
the  air  every  day.  I’m  talking  about 
reporters — hard-working ,  hard-digging , 


hard-questioning  reporters  to  cover  New 
York  City  and  its  suburbs.” 

Oliver  pointed  to  a  few  stations  that 
have  begun  to  do  this.  “NewsCenter  4 
(NBC  filiate)  has  been  using  what  it 
calls  field  producers  and  WNEW-tv  (In¬ 
dependent)  has  been  encouraging  its  cor¬ 
respondents  to  be  reporters  first  and 
celebrities  second — and  it  shows.” 

News  gathering  costs  the  News  more 
than  $7  million  a  year,  according  to 
Oliver  and  the  paper’s  editorial  budget  is 
more  than  $20  million.  The  p^er  has  120 
reporters  covering  New  York  City,  New 
Jersey,  Long  Island  and  Westchester 
County  (bordering  New  York  City.) 

“Radio  and  tv  must  do  its  share,”  he 
said.  “Not  out  of  some  divine  benevo¬ 
lence,  but  because  the  public,  through  its 
laws,  demands  it.” 


Courtland  sells 

James  F.  and  Gayle  G.  Tunnell  have 
agreed  to  buy  the  Advertiser  Photo  News 
of  Warwick,  New  York,  according  to  W. 
B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  newspaper  brokers 
who  handled  the  transaction. 

The  paper  was  owned  by  Courtland 
Communications  Corp.,  a  Cleveland- 
based  company  which  publishes  weekly 
newsp^ers  in  New  York  and  Ohio. 


If  you  have  distribution 
probiems  today,  what 
wiil  you  do  when  you’re 
faced  with  TMC? 

Consider  the  Stepper  Fold  ’n  Tie 
System  as  a  solution. 

The  hot  new  concept  of  TMC,  Total  Market  Coverage,  is 
catching  on,  creating  additional  distribution  problems. 
Mail  Room  problems.  Carrier  problems.  Time 
problems.  Overwhelming  Circulation  Departments. 

But  the  Stepper  System  is  helping  solve  them. 

Many  newspapers,  right  now,  are  delivering  folded, 
ready-to-throw  papers  to  their  carriers.  And  they’re 
doing  it  without  bringing  in  hordes  of  extra  help. 

In  fact,  most  papers  usually  reduce  substantially,  their 
part-time  crews. 

The  Production  people  pitch  in.  They’ve  used  their 
expertise  to  mechanize  Circulation  without 
disrupting  the  daily  routine.  The  Stepper-Pak 
Bundle-Bagg  is  the  system  that’s  doing  it. 

Stepper  Paper-Man  is  the  equipment;  Stepper-Pak 
is  the  assembled,  folded,  wrapped  and  tied  newspaper 
that  is  being  delivered  to  carriers  ready-to-throw 


in  Stepper  Bundle-Baggs.  This  is  what  the  carriers 
deliver  as  they  work  their  routes. 

So  far,  everbody’s  happy. 

Newspapers  carry  more  advertising,  more  readers 
are  reached  without  disrupting  delivery  timetables. 

I  }  Carrier  earns  extra  without 
'^Itt  appreciable  change  to 
routine.  Circulation 
Department  is 
hassle-free. 


Stepper 
has  years 

particular, 

facet  of  newspaper 
distribution.  Nobody 
we  know  of  has  a  better 
solution.  Nobody.  For  a 
no-obligation  preliminary 
analysis  of  your  situation,  write  i 
or  call  today.  We  can  help  solve  ^ 
your  distribution  or  TMC  problems. 


Stepper 

■  ■  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  103  /  Olathe,  KS  66061  /  913  782-2580 
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F6r  the  best  shomr  in  tOMm 

We've  got 
t¥io  on  the  aisle 

Two  star  performers  demonstrate 
conclusively  what  great  offset  print¬ 
ing’s  all  about. 

Uthoflex.  And  Lithomatic  II. 

Each  offers  Wood-Hoe’s  most  re¬ 
cent  development,  on-the-aisle  Jet 
Air  Water  Motion  for  easier  access, 
less  waste,  more  productivity. 

(It’s  earned  rave  reviews  at  the 
Galesburg,  Illinois,  Register-Mail). 

You’ll  applaud  another  common  fea¬ 
ture,  extraordinary  color  flexibility. 

The  Uthoflex  provides  it  with  exclu¬ 
sive  color  cylinders  mounted  above 
the  basic  unit ...  the  Lithomatic  II 
with  color  cylinders  or  color  couples. 

Both  eliminate  the  need  for  extra 
units  to  gain  more  color  capacity. 

You’ll  find  the  Uthoflex,  a  double 
width  web  offset  with  speeds  up  to 
55,000  pph,  ideal  for  the  mid-size 
paper. 

The  bigger  daily  will  appreciate  the 
Lithomatic  H’s  70,000  pph  capacity 
. . .  web  width  range  of  55  to  62 
inches  . . .  four  cutoff  sizes  . . .  and 
patented  Wood-Hoe  Ink  Pump  Sys¬ 
tem  with  automatic  controls. 

Wood-Hoe. 

Engineering  excellence  produces 
offset  presses  you’ll  acclaim  as  long 
running  hits. 


WOOD-HOE 

Division  of  Wood  Industries,  Inc. 
333  Cedar  Avenue 
Middlesex,  N.J.  08846 
(201)469-6600 


Industries 


If  you  do  it 
only  (»K»  this  year. 
^  it  in  Seattle. 

If  you  are  involved  in  newspaper  marketing,  promotion, 
sales,  research  or  public  relations  and  could  attend  only  one 
meeting  a  year... 

This  is  the  one  you  should  attend! 

Because  this  is  the  only  conference  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  that  devotes  its  program  to  all  of  these  functions  and 
relates  them  to  our  two  products:  The  news/editorial  pack¬ 
age,  and  the  advertising  package... and  to  the  two  markets  we 
serve:  our  subscriber/readers,  and  our  advertisers. 

General  sessions  and  workshops  will  cover: 

Classified  advertising:  what’s  happening  and  what’s  ahead. 
Using  TV  to  build  readership;  Fighting  shoppers  and  throw¬ 
aways;  Promotion  department  organization;  Special  sections; 
Reaching  target  audiences;  Building  tours;  Communicating 
with  your  people;  Readership  and  reader  involvement;  Re¬ 
search  and  surveys;  Promoting  the  evening  paper;  Roundup 
of  radio  and  TV  spots  used  by  newspapers. 

Plus  hundreds  of  exhibits  featuring  the  best  in-paper,  out- 
dcxir,  direct  mail,  trade  paper,  and  broadcast  promotion  ideas 
from  here  and  abroad. 

Come  and  see  for  yourself  why  the  INPA  Conference  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  greatest  single  source  of  ideas  related  to  the  two 
major  tasks  at  hand  facing  all  newspapers:  increasing  reader- 
ship  and  advertising  . 

Full  registration:  $160  for  INPA  Members  □  $195  for  non¬ 
members  □  $120  for  spouses  □  All  registrations  increase  $15 
after  April  22. 

For  registration  form  and  hotel  information,  use  this  handy 
blank.  Or  call  Ed  Linsmier,  INPA  Executive  Director,  at 
703/620-9560.  Do  it  today! 

mmrnmMwm 


CONFERENCE 

MAY  22-25,  1977 
SEATTLE  WA. 


International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn. 

Dulles  Airport,  P.  O.  Box  17422 
Washington,  D.C.  20041 

I’m  interested  in  attending  the  INPA  Conference  in  Seattle, 
May  22-25.  Please  rush  registration  form  and  hotel  in¬ 
formation. 


Name 


.  Title . 


Newspaper/Organization 


Address 
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Progressive  Grocer 
offers  prizes  for 
food  retail  stories 

Deadline  for  entries  in  the  first  annual 
$3,200  Progressive  Grocer  Journalism 
Awards  competition  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing.  Daily  newspaper  reporters  and 
editorial  writers  are  reminded  that  en¬ 
tries  must  be  received  by  July  11. 

Cash  prizes  totaling  $800  are  to  be 
awarded  in  each  of  four  categories  for 
articles  and  editorials  that  promote  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  super  market 
industry  among  the  general  public.  The 
categories  are:  1)  Editorials,  2)  Business 
Section,  3)  Women’s  Section  and  4) 
General  News  Pages.  Prizes  in  each 
category  are:  First  Prize — $500,  Second 
Prize — $200  and  Third  Prize — $100. 

The  competition  is  open  to  anyone 
whose  material  appeared  in  a  U.S.  daily 
newspaper  between  July  1,  1976,  and 
June  30,  1977.  The  judges’  decision, 
which  will  be  final,  will  be  announced 
July  29,  1977. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of 
interest,  accuracy,  clarity,  depth,  origi¬ 
nality  and  importance,  and  may  be  of  any 
length.  There  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of 
entries  an  individual  may  submit. 

Articles  or  editorials  must  deal  with 
some  aspect  of  food  retailing  or  distribu¬ 
tion,  such  as  unit  pricing.  Universal  Prod¬ 
uct  Code,  open  code  dating,  packaging, 
store  operations,  consumer  shopping 
habits,  attitudes  and  trends,  super  mar¬ 
ket  operating  costs,  margins  and  price 
spreads,  food  transportation  or  ware¬ 
housing,  or  any  other  related  subject. 

Further  information,  and  entry  forms, 
are  available  from  Journalism  Awards, 
Progressive  Grocer,  708  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

• 

Water  treatment 
system  cited 

Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  a  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  supplier,  received  the 
first  U.  S.  National  Environmental 
Industry  Award  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  water  pollution  control 
on  February  25  for  a  new  closed  cycle 
water  treatment  system  installed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  its  new  250,000  ton-per- 
year  bleached  kraft  pulp  mill.  The  com¬ 
pany  uses  kraft  pulp  as  an  important  in¬ 
gredient  in  its  newsprint. 

• 

New  college  daily 

Carleton  College  in  Carleton,  Minn, 
has  started  publishing  a  daily  newspaper 
for  its  1 ,640  students.  According  to  Col¬ 
legiate  Medlines,  a  newsletter  for  cam¬ 
pus  media,  the  school  is  the  smallest  col¬ 
lege  in  the  country  to  have  a  daily  news¬ 
paper. 
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The  First  TOTALLY  Country 

News  Service 


The  Nation's  No.  1 

Country  Music/Country  Lifestyle  Publication 


Country  (some  people  call  it  “redneck”)  is  news  now,  thanks  to  Billy  Carter  and  his 
brother  and  the  enormous  growth  in  popularity  of  the  uniquely  American  music  form. 

We  have  Dolly  Parton  on  TV,  Loretta  Lynn  on  the  bestseller  list,  John  Denver  on  the 
cover  of  “Newsweek”  and  a  Georgia  farmer  in  the  White  House.  Major  radio  stations— such 
as  WHN  in  New  York  City  and  WMAQ  in  Chicago-have  cured  ailing  ratings  by  switching  to 
country  formats.  Indeed,  more  than  1,100  stations  (up  from  81  just  15  years  ago)  play 
country  exclusively,  and  another  1,363  are  classified  as  “part-time”  country  stations. 

More  than  150  million  persons  listen  to  country  music  each  day,  and  these  fans  spend 
$300  million  a  year  on  albums. 

Besides  Dolly,  you’ve  got  “Hee  Haw,”  “Pop  Coes  The  Country,”  the  “Gospel  Country 
Hour”  and  “That  Good  Ole  Nashville  Music”  on  national  television  (“Hee  Haw”  alone  has 
20  million  viewers),  and  a  new  cops  an'  robbers  show-“Nashville  99”— has  been  tested  on 
the  tube  and  will  likely  become  a  series  next  fall. 

Obviously,  the  country  audience  is  large-and  your  readers  are  part  of  it.  Yet,  until  now, 
there  was  no  way  you  could  regularly  provide  them  with  country  music/country  lifestyle 
news.  Wire  service  coverage  of  the  field  has  been  sporadic,  and  there  aren 't  a  whole  heckuva 
lot  of  writers  around  who  are  knowledgeable  enough  to  be  classified  as  country  experts. 
So  there’s  been  no  way  to  quench  your  readers’  interest  in  country  or  attract  new  readers 
who  are  “into”  the  scene. 

In  fact,  that’s  why  Country  Style  has  grown— in  less  than  a  year-into  the  nation’s 
No.  1  country  magazine.  We  filled  a  void  that  was  aching  to  be  filled. 

Our  combination  of  fine  writing,  country  music  expertise  and  good  news  judgment  has 
made  us  a  success  (336  magazines  were  founded  during  1976,  and  we’re  one  of  the  few  still 
publishing). 

Now  we’re  offering  the  best  of  CountryStyle— on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis— to 
America’s  newspapers  through  our  unique,  weekly  service.  And  for  only  $12.50  a  week! 

(ED.  NOTE:  Sample  packages  are  in  the  mail.  But  if  you  want  to  get  the  jump  on  the 
“other"  paper  in  your  town,  call  us  collect  at  312-455-7178  and  ask  for  the  news  service 
editor). 

*  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  (ABC)  membership  applied  for. 


Two  teams  plus  Monday  night  game 
to  get  boxscores  in  W.Va.  daily 


Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette  has  de¬ 
cided  to  discontinue  publishing  box 
scores  of  most  major  league  baseball 
games. 

Instead  of  using  all  box  scores,  the 
Gazette  will  restrict  publication  to  games 
involving  the  Cincinnati  Reds  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Pirates,  the  two  teams  of 
primary  interest  in  its  circulation  area.  In 
addition,  the  Gazette  will  use  the  box 
score  of  the  nationally  televised  Monday 
night  game. 


The  decision  was  made  on  a  day  that 
the  Gazette  printed  box  scores  for  14 
major  league  games.  The  boxes  were  44 
column  inches  long.  In  addition,  team 
standings  occupied  10  inches  and  a  story 
summarizing  the  games  was  30  inches 
long. 

Publisher  W.  E.  Chilton  III,  in  for¬ 
mulating  the  new  policy,  said  that  sports 
coverage  had  expanded  greatly  with  the 
advent  of  interscholastic  athletics  for 
women  and  with  the  growth  of  non- 


theNewsking... 

more  for  your  money 


A  sound  investment  is  the  basis  for  more  profits  .  .  . 
and  the  News  King  offers  you  more  for  your  money. 


Just  a  few  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  News 
King  are  •  complete  pneumatic  controls  on  ink, 
impression  and  water  •  flexibility  of  stacking  units 
and  roll  stands*  infinite  ink  and  water  balance  control 
•  automatic  tension  roll  stands  •  optional  running 
circumferential  register  controls  •  and  washups  on 
each  unit. 

If  you  are  looking  for  more  press  for  your  money,  look 
at  News  King. 

For  fvll  informotion  on  the  complete  line  of  King  Preues,  contact: 

f.O.  sox  21  P  •  PHONt  (417)781-3700  •  JOPLIN,  MISSOURI  44801 

One  of  the  White  Consolidated  Industries 

W(^l 


traditional  events  like  water  and  outdoor 
sports. 

“There  simply  isn’t  room  enough  for 
everything,”  Chilton  said. 

Later  in  the  year,  when  major  league 
divisional  championships  are  being  de¬ 
cided,  the  Gazette  will  use  box  scores  of 
games  involving  contending  teams. 

To  offset  arguments  that  readers  want 
to  follow  the  day-by-day  progress  of 
highly  paid  players,  the  Gazette  is  using 
a  standing  feature  headlined  “What  the 
$tar$  Did.”  The  story  summarizes  the 
activities  of  players  who  have  signed 
multi-year  contracts  for  $1  million  or 
more.” 


College  debate  won 
by  fair  trial  side 

The  dilemma  of  free  press-fair  trial 
remained  as  tangled  as  ever  recently  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  when  teams  of 
top  law  students  presented  their  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  issue  to  a  panel  of  jurists. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Earl  O’Con¬ 
nor,  Kansas  Supreme  Court  Justice 
David  Prager  and  Kansas  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  president  Jack  Dalton  listened  to  the 
KU  Moot  Court  competition  winners 
argue  the  weight  of  the  First  versus  the 
Sixth  Constitutional  Amendments. 

The  winner  was  Jane  Finn,  a  Wichita, 
Kans.,  student  who  argued  on  the  “fair 
trial”  side.  Runner-up  was  Mary  Kay 
Royse,  representing  the  “free  press.” 

But  judges  made  no  comment  in  the 
merits  of  the  arguments  themselves  and 
the  controversy  remained  unresolved. 

At  issue  was  a  mythical  gag  order 
thrown  upon  court  officers  in  a  sens¬ 
ational  murder  trial  in  the  tiny  state  of 
“Wheat.”  An  ambitious  reporter  pub¬ 
lished  a  story  about  a  closed  preliminary 
hearing,  causing  the  court  to  subpoena 
him  to  testify  about  his  sources.  He  re¬ 
fused  and  drew  a  contempt  citation, 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  appeal  at 
hand. 

Runners-up  picked 
In  sports  contest 

A  nationwide  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Associated  Press  Sports  Editors  Associ¬ 
ation  has  awarded  second  place  in  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting  to  two  Milwaukee 
Journal  sports  reporters. 

Tracy  Dodds  and  David  Begel  won  the 
prize  for  their  stories  last  year  on  the 
misuse  of  federal  funds  in  the  operation 
of  a  local  boxing  program. 

The  category  included  all  papers  in  the 
nation  having  a  circulation  of  over 
50,000. 

The  AP  Sports  Editors  contest  was  the 
first  of  what  is  to  be  an  annual  competi¬ 
tion. 
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e^PRtlED  TO  SELLC^ 


Linotron  606  is  the  CRT  phototypesetter 
from  Mergenthaler  Linotype  that  sets  a 
complete  broadsheet  newspaper  page  in  less 
than  a  minute.  A  tabloid  page  in  seconds. 

When  we  went  looking  for  speed,  we 
didn’t  lose  sight  of  quality.  Output  quality 
has  been  a  feature  of  every  Mergenthaler 
product  since  1886 — the  year  we  invented 
machine  typesetting. 

Furthermore,  the  quality  output  from  the 
606  comes  in  full  pages ...  to  a  full  100-pica  line 
length . . .  with  on-line  storage  for  up  to  2,000 
digitized  fonts . . .  with  unlimited  forward 
and  reverse  leading . . .  and  type  size  mixing 
in  Vii-point  steps  from  4  to  256  point.  There’s 
even  an  option  to  include  logos  and  digitized 
photographs  in  the  full-page  output  of 
Linotron  606. 

Complete  pages  of  quality  type  from  the 
world’s  fastest  100-pica  typesetter.  The 
Linotron  606  from  Mergenthaler. 
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FORTUNOFF 


Mergenthaler 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  New  York  11803  (516)  752-4197 


See  us  at  the  ANPAIRI  Production  Management  Conference, 
Convention  Center,  Anaheim,  California  ’June  11-1 5  -Booth  102 
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Press  Svsdlsaie 

111  North  Isabel  Street  Glendale, Californio  91209  RO.  Box  991 
(213)  241-4141 

•  EXCLUSIVE  TO  YOU  IN  YOUR  MARKET# 


the 

name  to  remember 
and 


it  took  two  knowledgeable 
newspaper  men  to  bring 

it  to  life. 


¥irgil  Pinkley  Bert  IStoIpe 


We  believe  the  newspaper  business  needs  a  few  fresh  faces  in  its  columns.  We  have  been 
the  syndicate  route  before  and  were  successful.  We  own  and  operate  two  California  dailies  and  five 
weeklies.  We  believe  today’s  news  hole  needs  more  variety,  spirit  and  interest.  We  are  profit- 
oriented  publishers  who  know  what  attracts  and  holds  circulation  and  produces  advertising  sales.  To 
us  it  all  spells  readership  and  the  need  for  what  Inter-Continental  has  to  offer. 

All  features,  articles  and  columns  are  written  in  brief,  concise,  terse  language  that  holds  a 
reader  but  are  not  space  eaters.  The  news  hole  to  us  is  expensive. 

Our  writers  include  notable  newspapermen,  politicians,  university  professors  of  law  and 
medicine,  lawyers,  educators,  nutritionists,  head  coaches,  collectors,  cartoonists,  professional  spor¬ 
tsmen,  interior  decorators,  humorists,  spiritual  and  business  leaders.  We  also  offer  reader  contests. 

The  material  we  syndicate  covers  the  age  and  interest  spectrum. 

Knowing  the  costs  of  producing  newspapers,  the  material  submitted  is  charged  on  a  nominal 
fee  basis  according  to  declared  circulation  and  is  exclusive  in  your  market. 


We  haw  great  names  in  store 
for  you  at  reasonable  rates. 

iMSt  fe^^^  Some  will  be  intermittent  specialty  writings  by 

notables  in  their  fields  but  other  submissions  will  be 
on  a  daily  and/or  weekly  basis.  Each  feature  is  con¬ 
ceptually  designed  for  newspapers  with  shrinking 
news  holes. 

ISen  .George  D.  Aikea 

When  he  speaks  people  listen. 
Praised  by  his  colleagues  for  his 
great  insight  and  candor,  his  com¬ 
ments  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
news  pages  everywhere. 

Mario  Machado 

Mario  writes  entertaining  show 
business  gossip  and  news  with  a 
flair  that  is  similar  to  a  well  known 
Broadway  columnist.  A  highly 
readable  column. 

Daua  Tompkius 

Winner  of  the  “Literati  ’’  award  and 
by  ancestry  and  experience,  a  con¬ 
noisseur  of  antiques  and  collec¬ 
tibles,  her  combined  background 
stories  together  with  her  question 
and  answer  format  make  this 
column  a  winner. 

John  ra.  Bogert 

An  extremely  gifted  writer  whose 
career  began  at  age  16.  He  free¬ 
lanced  extensively  in  Europe  and 
worked  for  the  New  York  Times 
Company  before  joining  the  Inter¬ 
Continental  Press  Syndicate.  His 
profiles  on  celebrities  are  both  re¬ 
vealing  and  entertaining. 

Dou  T.Hibuer,  Jr., 
Scarlett  C.Hibuer 

The  Hibners  write  about  eastern, 
central  and  southern  Africa, 
covering  wildlife,  art,  economy  and 
history.  They  are  fellows  of  the 
LS.B.  Leakey  Foundation.  Excellent 
weekend  material. 

Gale  Robbins 

Star  of  Motion  Pictures  and 
television,  licensed  interior 
decorator,  author  and  columnist, 
she  has  money  saving  ideas  for 
today’s  woman  in  fashion,  personal 
appearance,  home  decorating  and 
outdoor  design. 

Bud  Furillo 

A  Sports  column  that’s  tops!  For¬ 
merly  sports  columnist  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Express,  now  on 
radio  and  TV.  Furillo  has  the  wit, 
humor  and  knowledge  that  makes 
his  material  exciting  reading. 

Alleuli.  Mathies,  Jr.,M.D. 

Professor  of  Pediatrics  and  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  Dr. 
Mathias  weaves  current  medical 
research  and  education  into  a  fabric 
of  health  care  for  the  community. 

Dennis  McCarthy 

A  certified  United  States  Tennis 

Academy  graduate,  he  has  taught 
and  promoted  many  tennis  clinics. 

McCarthy  fills  a  void  in  newspaper 
coverage  of  the  sport  for  the  novice 
player. 

Pat  But  tram 

Combining  a  sophisticated,  pointed 
sense  of  humor  with  country  boy 
charm,  he  is  the  natural  successor 
to  such  homespun  humorists  as 
Irvin  S.  Cobb  and  Will  Rogers. 

Jamie  Craue 

Purdue  University  home  economics 
graduate,  and  nutrition  expert  opens 
the  way  for  a  wiser  food  choice  for 
everyone.  This  feature  contains 
nutrition  information  not  found 
elsewhere  in  such  scope  and  in¬ 
terest. 

Yes^we^re  name- 
droppers,  and 
we  hare  more ! 

Why  not  pickup 
a  few? 

Send  this  coupon  to:  Bert  Stoipe 

INTER  CONTINENTAL  PRESS  SYNDICATE 

1 1 1  North  Isabel  Street,  Glendale  California  91209  P.O.  Box  991 


Please  send  me  information  and  rates  on  (writer) 


Paper _ 

Address 
City _ 


State 


Zip 


Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


GRAPHIC  ARTS 
LABORATORY 
SYSTEMS  AND 
EQUIPMENT 


KREONITE 
HAS  THE 
SYSTEM 


1 

Models  available 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  PROCESSORS  FOR 

1 .  Phototypesetting  Materials 

2.  Rapid  Access  -  "Non  Lith" 

3.  Conventional  Lith 

4.  E-6  Color  Transparencies 


KREO-COMP  TERMINAL  STATIONS 

1 .  "Desk"  type  stations  to  support  video 
display  terminals. 

2.  Modules  for  copy  editing,  markup  and 
proofreading,  (not  shown) 

3.  Pasteup  Stations. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  SINKS 

Kreonite,  a  leader  for  over  20  years,  has 
over  1 .000  sinks,  washers  and  laboratory 
equipment  items  to  select  from. 


SEE  AT  ANPA/RI,  BOOTH  152 
JUNE  11-16,  ANAHIEM.  CALIF. 

LAB  PLANNING  SERVICE 

Kreonite  offers  a  complete  Lab  Planning  and 
Consulting  Service  under  the  direction  of  a  li¬ 
censed  architect. 

Contact  your  local  Kreonite  Franchised  Dealer 
or  mail  coupon  today. 

Please  send  me  information  on  Graphic  Arts: 

□  Sinks  □  Processors  □  Kreo-Comp 

□  Lab  Planning  □ _ 

Name _ 


07-4-23 


Address. 
City _ 


-Zip. 


715  E  Tenth  Street  P.O.  Box  2099 
Wichita,  Kansas  67201 
(316)  263-1111 
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Tulsa  study  spurs  sales  and  sales  staff 


“In  a  two  month  period  our  retail  staff 
made  84  two  man  showings  of  this  new 
research  data,”  Kendall  Somers,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Newspaper  Printing 
Corp.,  agent  for  the  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendently  owned  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World 
and  Tulsa  Tribune,  told  E&P. 

Continuing  research  such  as  Somers’ 
updated  study  of  the  Tulsa  Market  not 
only  helps  answer  the  advertisers’  pe¬ 
rennial  quest  for  facts  that  will  increase 
their  sales  but  it  stimulates  the  sales  staff 
who  regularly  need  to  restock  its  arsenal 
of  sales  ammunition. 

“We  blew  up  the  pages  of  our  study,” 
notes  Somers,  “and  produced  four  desk 
top  flip  charts  for  use  by  the  staff  in 
making  presentations.”  Naturally  he  was 
gratified  when  comments  such  as  this 
one  from  a  local  carpet  dealer  began  to 
come  in:  “After  looking  at  this  informa¬ 
tion,  we’re  scheduling  a  series  of  ads  in 
your  well  read  Sunday  TV  booklet.”  The 
head  of  a  department  store  chain  said:  “I 
took  your  data  to  our  board  of  directors 
meeting  to  give  them  a  better  insight  of 
our  market  and  your  newspaper  cover¬ 
age.” 

Thus  far  the  new  presentation,  Somers 
says,  “has  been  instrumental  in  enabling 
our  sales  staff  to  increase  linage  in  the 
Sunday  tv  book  by  over  250%.” 

Arming  the  sales  staff  with  exciting 
new  selling  tools,  in  the  view  of  seasoned 
ad  directors  such  as  Somers,  is  at  least  as 
important  as  providing  bonus  incentives. 
In  practice,  a  good  salesman  is  eager  to 
bring  a  whole  set  of  ‘sales  clinchers’  to 
bear  on  his  tough  accounts,  knowing  that 
the  new  facts  might  help  him  achieve  a 
breakthrough  to  increased  linage  or, 
from  a  non  advertiser,  a  new  contract. 
For  the  real  sales  person,  the  exhilaration 
of  making  a  worthwhile  sale  is  frequently 
as  important  as  the  financial  reward. 

An  analysis  of  the  Tulsa  study  titled 
“Reader  Profile  of  The  Terrific  Tulsa 
Market”  provides  plenty  of  reasons  for 
sales  staff  enthusiasm.  The  report  relates 
the  demography  of  the  6  county  Tulsa 
SMSA  to  the  readership  of  the  World, 
the  Tribune  and  the  Sunday  World.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  7  out  of  10  households  in  the 
market  are  covered  by  the  Sunday 
World,  while  the  morning  World  and  the 
evening  Tribune,  the  study  shows,  reach 
40%  and  33%  of  the  households  respec¬ 
tively  with  a  duplication  of  only  11%. 

For  selected  demographics  of  major 
interest  to  advertisers  the  extent  of 
coverage  by  the  Tulsa  Newspapers  in¬ 
creases.  For  example,  in  the  $15,000  and 
up  income  brackets  the  World  is  read  by 
44%,  the  Tribune  by  42%  and  the  Sunday 
World  by  75%.  College  graduates. 


another  target  audience  for  many 
categories,  shows  49%,  44%  and  79%  re¬ 
spectively. 

In  <tn  interesting  slap  at  its  electronic 
competition,  the  survey  charts  the  time  of 
day  readership  of  the  Tulsa  papers.  The 
charts  reflect  fairly  steady  readership  of 
the  A.M.  paper  until  noon  with  28% 
reading  it  at  noon  or  later.  The  evening 
paper  is  read  most  intensively  from  5:00 
P.M.  with  15%  reading  it  from  9:00  P.M. 
until  later.  The  accompanying  comment 
notes,  “The  survey  charts  show  that  the 
majority  of  the  Tulsa  Daily  World  and 
the  Tulsa  Tribune  readers  will  read  their 
paper  throughout  the  day.  Unlike  broad¬ 
cast  media,  newspapers  don’t  require 
that  the  consumer  be  tuned  in  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  time  to  hear  a  sales  message. 

“Newspapers  sell  all  day! 

“And  newspapers  don’t  require  that 
the  customer  catch  the  sales  message  the 
first  time  he  sees  or  hears  about  it.  At  his 
leisure  the  newspaper  reader  can  go 
back,  take  his  time  to  study,  compare 
and  digest  your  sales  message.” 

With  much  of  newspaper  advertising 
stemming  from  shopping  centers  today, 
the  Tulsa  study  went  into  ‘‘Shopping 
Center  Traffic”  patterns  in  depth,  in  an 
effort  to  prove  to  advertisers  that  the 
Tulsa  papers  were  clearly  their  most  ef¬ 
fective  traffic  building  device  in  the 
major  area  shopping  centers.  As  the  re¬ 
port  states  it,  ‘‘Today,  Tulsa  has  over  67 
shopping  centers  totalling  more  than  6 
million  square  feet.  Woodland  Hills 
Mall,  Tulsa’s  newest  shopping  center, 
represents  the  expansion  of  our  market 
rather  than  relocation,  as  over  40  of  its  60 
retail  merchants  are  new  to  the  Tulsa 
area. 

“With  this  fabulous  growth,  however, 
retailers  find  each  sale  harder  to  make. 
In  selecting  an  advertising  medium,  it  is 
important  to  know  to  what  degree  their 
customers  use  that  medium.  The  survey 
reveals  the  impressive  fact  that  over  70% 
of  major  shopping  center  customers  in 
Tulsa  read  a  daily  newspaper.  No  other 
medium  come  close  to  the  market  pene¬ 
tration  guaranteed  by  the  Tulsa  Daily 
World  and  the  Tulsa  Tribune.” 

In  asking  readers  where  they  bought 
specific  items  in  the  past  12  months  the 
paper  has  a  sure  fire  winning  sales  point. 
For  example,  of  the  129,000  adults  who 
bought  furniture  last  year,  John  F. 
Lawhon  topped  the  list  of  sales  with 
14,000  while  Rich’s  of  Tulsa  hit  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  stores  listed  with  only  1000 
sales.  Yet  the  papers  reached  64%  of  the 
furniture  buyers  daily  and  72%  Sunday. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  23.  1977 
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ANPA 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

president,  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  has  a  report  on  a  “Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Job  Evaluation  Study.” 

Earlier  Monday,  Editor  &  Publisher 
wakes  conventioneers  with  Bloody 
Mary’s  at  a  7:30  a.m.  reception,  followed 
by  the  Chairman’s  Keynote  Breakfast. 
Rollan  Melton  calls  the  meeting  to  order, 
George  R.  Moscone,  mayor  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  welcomes  the  group,  and  Joe  D. 
Smith  Jr.,  president  and  publisher, 
Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk,  gives 
the  “Address  of  the  Chairman.” 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  vicepresident 
and  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  gives 
one  of  the  major  addresses  of  the  open¬ 
ing  day — on  “Press  Freedom  in  the 
World” — at  4  p.m.  Another  important 
address  is  by  Paul  S.  Hirt,  vice- 
president/Promotion,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News,  on  “The  Total 
Newspaper  Concept.” 

Bert  Lance,  from  Carter’s  Office  of 
Budget  Management,  was  announced  as 
the  speaker  at  the  Associated  Press 
luncheon  Monday. 

The  ANPA  Labor  and  Personnel  Rela¬ 
tions  Conference  Monday  morning  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  Miles  P.  Patrone,  vice- 
president  of  Labor  and  Personnel  Rela¬ 
tions  for  ANPA.  Gregory  L.  Thornton, 
director,  labor  relations,  of  the  Gannett 
Company,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  gives 
an  address,  “Manning  Reductions.”  An 
address,  “Excess  Personnel  in  the  Com¬ 
posing  Room”  follows  by  Fred  A.  Stick- 
el,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Oregonian  and  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal.  Frederick  Chait,  vicepresident  of 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  a  status  report  on  “Union 
Multi-Employer  Pension  Plans.” 

“Total  Newspaper  Success  Stories” 
are  told  in  a  panel  discussion  moderated 
by  Vince  Spezzano,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today.  His 
panelists  are  K.  Prescott  Low,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Pa¬ 
triot  Ledger;  Davis  Taylor,  publisher, 
Boston  Globe;  Rikk  D.  Taylor,  executive 
director  and  publisher.  New  Westminster 
(B.C.,  Canada)  Columbian;  Christy 
Bulkeley,  publisher,  Danville  (III.) 
Commercial-News,  and  George  Gill, 
vicepresident  and  general  manager, 

Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times. 

• 

Financial  reports 

Morton  Newspaper  Forum-VI  will 
take  place  April  28  and  29  in  the  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel,  San  Francisco.  The  forum, 
which  is  sponsored  by  John  Morton,  vice- 
president,  Colin,  Hochstin  Co.,  will  fea¬ 
ture  reports  by  the  chief  executives  of 
ten  newspaper  groups.  The  sessions  start 
the  day  after  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  concludes  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting. 
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News  coverage 
of  business 
not  all  bad 

The  bad  rap  that  business  takes  in  the 
press  may  not  always  be  due  to  faulty 
journalism. 

This  is  one  of  the  views  generated  by  a 
“dialogue  on  Business  and  Economic 
Reporting”  presented  at  Michigan  State 
University  by  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  (NAM). 

More  than  300  business  people,  work¬ 
ing  journalists,  journalism  students  and 
business  students  attended  the  half-day 
“Dialogue”  at  MSU  April  6.  Cospon¬ 
soring  the  event  were  MSU’s  School  of 
Journalism  and  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration.  Costs  for  the 
half-day  meeting  were  shared  by  NAM 
and  mid-Michigan  businesses. 

Previous  “dialogues”  organized  by 
NAM  at  other  campuses  have  included 
only  business  people  and  business  stu¬ 
dents. 

William  Grier  Sr.,  NAM  vicepresident 
and  division  manager,  reported  that  hear¬ 
ing  business  writers  and  editors  explain 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  must 
work  has  tempered  the  criticism  of  the 
press  by  some  of  the  business  represen¬ 
tatives  who  attended. 

“Bad  stories  about  business  are  not 
entirely  the  fault  of  reporters,”  one 
executive  told  Grier.  “Maybe  more 
should  be  done  by  business  people  to 
improve  the  flow  of  information  to  the 
media,”  said  the  executive. 

Two  panels — one  representing  the 
news  media,  the  other  business — largely 
agreed  that  the  media  could  do  a  better 
job  of  covering  business  and  economic 
news. 

Panax  president  John  McGoff,  whose 
Panax  publications  include  50  daily  and 
weekly  papers,  said  he  was  disappointed 
about  business  coverage  in  the  press  as  a 
whole. 

William  Giles,  Detroit  News  executive 
editor  and  a  member  of  the  media  panel, 
said  most  papers  ought  to  recognize 
there  is  a  large  market  out  there  for 
people  who  want  to  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate  business  news. 

Giles  observed,  “the  press  did  about 
as  badly  as  the  economists  in  covering 
the  recession.” 

Another  business  panelist,  James  N. 
Sites,  NAM  senior  vicepresident,  former 
newspaper  reporter  and  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  for  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  noted  that  in  1974  economists  at¬ 
tending  a  “summit  meeting”  called  by 
President  Ford  “failed  to  call  the  turn  on 
the  big  recession  that  was  ahead.” 

“How  can  we  fault  the  reporters  for 
not  calling  that  (recession)  when  the 
economists  did  not  see  it,”  said  Sites. 

According  to  William  Cumow,  busi¬ 
ness  editor  for  Detroit  radio  station 


WJR,  “American  business  spends  too 
much  time  talking  to  itself  and  not 
enough  time  talking  to  the  general 
public.” 

“The  medium  of  today  is  television,” 
he  said,  “and  as  imperfect  as  tv  news  is, 
business  is  not  using  it  effectively.” 

Members  of  the  media  panel  also  in¬ 
cluded  Joanna  L.  Firestone,  UPI  Lan¬ 
sing  Bureau  manager,  and  John  C.  Wool- 
ley,  Detroit  Free  Press  business  editor. 

Others  representing  business  were 
Frank  S.  Hedge,  vicepresident  for  public 
relations  at  American  Motors,  and 
Robert  W.  Navarre,  president  of 
Simpson  Industries,  Inc.,  and  a  NAM 
director. 

Each  panel  also  included  students. 

The  conference  was  planned  to  ac¬ 
quaint  students  with  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  of  business  writing  and 
also  to  offer  business  people  a  better 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  news  re¬ 
porters. 

Based  on  the  success  of  the 
“dialogue”  held  at  MSU,  said  Grier, 
NAM  hopes  to  hold  similar  programs  at 
other  universities  in  the  future. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

Hi  to  t/iU 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  12  12W 

Combined  Communications  Corp.  (NYSE)  21%  21% 

Capitol  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  45%  48Va 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  U'A  14% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  31%  31% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  34  34% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  13%  13% 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  26  27V4 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  27%  27% 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  33  32% 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  23  21% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  I6V4  16% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  22'/2  23 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  17%  18 

Panax  (OTC)  .  4%  4% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  17  17% 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  6%  6% 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  20%  20'% 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  26%  26% 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  12’%  12% 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  35'%  34 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  21  22'% 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  13%  14 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  22’%  22% 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  10%  10% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  11’%  10% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  3’%  3’% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  4%  4% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  32%  32% 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  34  32% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  8’%  8’% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  40’%  40’% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  43’%  42% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  42’%  40 

Domtar(AMEX)  .  15%  15% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  37%  38’% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  10%  10% 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  .  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  68%  69% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  29%  29 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  33  33’% 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  28%  29’% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  28  27 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  30’%  32 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  35’%  38’% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  58  58’% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  14%  14’% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  44  43% 

Log  Electronics  (OTC)  .  5’%  5’% 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  15  13’% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  23%  22’% 

Minnesota,  Min.  and  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  50%  51V4 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  .  . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  33%  33% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  28%  28% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  9’%  9 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  22%  22% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  3’%  3V4 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  27’%  26% 
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Auto  ad  section 
in  Toronto  Star 

Toronto  Star  has  put  “Wheels”  under 
its  effort  to  better  serve  new  and  used  car 
advertisers  and  buyers.  » 

The  newspaper  has  created  a  special 
automotive  market  place  to  run  Fridays 
starting  April  29.  The  special  tabloid-size 
advertising  section  called  “Wheels”  will 
carry  both  new  and  used  car  advertising. 

It  will  run  as  a  pull-out  insert  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  sports  and  financial  section. 

Advertisers  will  be  able  to  buy  display 
ads  in  “Wheels”  on  a  zone  basis  in  quar¬ 
ter,  half,  and  full  page  sizes. 

The  Star’s  metro  trading  area  has  been 
divided  into  four  zones  to  enable  au¬ 
tomobile  dealers  to  reach  potential 
buyers  within  their  own  geographic  trad¬ 
ing  zone. 

Advertisers  can  buy  any  combination 
of  one  or  four  zones.  Rates  in  all  cases 
are  based  on  a  guaranteed  number  of 
home  delivery  households  within  each 
zone,  plus  a  substantial  bonus  circulation 
of  newspapers  distributed  throughout  the 
Toronto  Census  Metropolitan  area. 

Dealers  who  buy  display  ads  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  further  bonus  listing  on  the  front 
page  of  “Wheels”  showing  their  name, 
address,  phone  number,  and  map  loca¬ 
tion. 

“Wheels”  will  run  on  the  36  peak 
market  Fridays  of  the  year.  During  July 
and  August  and  the  mid-December 
through  January  period,  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  carried  in  the  regular 
classified  section. 

Newshole  dispute 
results  in  walkout 

The  editor-in-chief  and  two  other 
editors  of  the  Daily  Princetonian,  Prince¬ 
ton  University’s  newspaper,  walked  out 
in  protest  recently  after  the  news  board 
overruled  them  in  regard  to  printing  a 
front  page  notice  stating  that  the  quality 
of  the  paper  was  reduced  due  to  space 
constraints. 

The  dispute  started  when  the  paper’s 
business  manager  informed  the  staff  that 
the  amount  of  ads  sold  for  an  upcoming 
issue  justified  and  8-page  paper.  The  news 
board  argued  that  the  day’s  news  re¬ 
quired  12  pages  to  cover  adequately. 

The  paper  was  published  with  8  pages. 
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Leo  Burnett  newspaper  billings 
tops  among  agencies  in  1976 


Leo  Burnett  Co.  was  the  leading  U.S. 
advertising  agency  user  of  newspapers  in 
1976,  with  billings  of  $101.5  million  or 
20%  of  its  total  media  billings,  according 
to  data  released  by  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau. 

Following  Leo  Burnett  in  the  area  of 
newspaper  usage  was  Young  & 
Rubicam,  which  had  billings  of  $57.2 
million  or  10%  of  its  total  media  billings. 

Leo  Burnett  also  had  the  largest 
amount  of  total  print  billings — $167.6 
million  or  33%  of  its  total  media  billings. 
Young  &  Rubicam  had  the  next  largest 
total  newspaper/magazine  billings — 
$148.7  million  or  26%  of  its  total  media 
billings. 

Doyle  Dane  Bembach,  BBDO,  Foot, 
Cone  &  Belding  and  Ted  Bates,  in  that 
order,  were  the  other  top  users  of  both 
newspapers  and  combined  print  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1976. 

F.  William  Free  agency  and  Leber 
Katz  Partners,  respectively,  spent  the 
largest  percentage  of  their  billings  in 
newspapers.  F.  William  Free  used  50% 
of  its  billings  or  $21.1  million  on  news¬ 
papers,  while  35%  or  $26.3  million  of 
Leber  Katz’  billings  were  for  newspaper 
ads. 

Television  continued  to  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  agencies  expenditures.  Leo 
Burnett  also  had  the  highest  broadcast 
billings — $314.9  million  or  62%  of  its 
total  billings.  All  but  $10  million  was 
billed  in  the  tv  category. 

Among  the  other  agencies  with  sizable 
tv  accounts  were  Young  &  Rubicam — 
$268.9  million  in  billings;  J.  Walter 
Thompson — $265.9  million  in  billings; 
BBDO — $262.8  million  in  billings;  and 
Grey  Advertising — $261.8  million  in  bill¬ 
ings.  Other  agencies  with  over  $200  million 
in  tv  billings  were  Benton  &  Bowles,  Ted 


Bates  and  Ogilvy  &  Mather,  Of  Benton 
&  Bowles  total  media  billings,  84.4% 
came  from  televison. 


San  Jose  shows 
classified  gain 

San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and  News 
ran  their  one  millionth  classified  ad  of  the 
year,  Saturday,  April  16. 

According  to  classified  advertising 
manager,  Ron  Beach,  this  is  the  earliest 
the  newspapers  have  ever  reached  the 
one  million  mark,  beating  1976  by  twelve 
days. 

Last  year  the  Mercury  and  News  were 
second  in  the  country  in  the  number  of 
classified  ads  published,  printing 
3,325,531  for  the  year. 


Wins  j-award 

Bruce  Thomas,  editor  and  publisher  of 
The  Scope,  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Slave 
Lake,  has  been  given  the  sixth  annual 
Dr.  J.  P.  Galbraith  Award  in  Journalism. 

The  award  gives  Alberta  journalists  a 
chance  to  enroll  at  the  University  of  Al¬ 
berta  for  one  academic  term  as  either  a 
full-time  or  part-time  student. 

Thomas,  29,  has  indicated  he  will  en¬ 
roll  as  a  full-time  student  in  a  fine  arts 
program  with  emphasis  on  creative  writ¬ 
ing  and  drama. 

He  will  receive  an  $8,(K)0  scholarship 
in  addition  to  all  tuition  fees  for  the 
1977-78  academic  term. 

The  award  pays  tribute  to  the  late  Dr. 
F.  P.  Galbraith,  publisher  of  the  Red 
Deer  Advocate  for  36  years  and  chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  University  of  Alberta. 


Top  15  U.S.  Agencies 
1976  Newspaper  &  Supplement  Billings 


Leo  Burnett  Co. 

Young  &  Rubicam 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 
BBDO  International 
Foote  Cone  &  Belding 
Ted  Bates  &  Co. 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene 
Ogilvy  &  Mather 
Leber  Katz  Partners 
Grey  Advertising 
D’Arcy-MacManus 
F.  Wm.  Free 
William  Esty  Co. 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 
Needham,  Harper,  Steers 
N.  W.  Ayer  ABH  Int. 


$101 ,586,000 
57,219,000 
43,162,000 
43,090,000 
38,695,000 
34,961 ,000 
34,405,000 
28,827,000 
26,376,000 
23,800,000 
23,139,000 
21,400,000 
21,120,000 
20,280,000 
19,123,000 
18,837,000 


Prepared  by:  Marketing  Services,  Research  Department,  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  April,  1977. 
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Pardon  our  bias,  but— 

simply  the  best 

kids  comic  strip  of  them  aii.c^^^ 

That’s  right"of  them  all. 

Here's  a  strip  loaded  with  warmth,  laughter  and  unusual  insights  into 
the  world  of  children.  The  editors  and  readers  of  more  than  450 
newspapers  already  love  Tiger  and  his  pals.  Why?  Tiger  is  a  comic 
strip  without  a  single  "biff!"  "bam!"  or  "pow!"  Without  a  torture 
chamber,  a  single  talking  animal  or  a  burning  political  message. 

What  Tiger  does  each  day  is  dispense  a  delightfully  humorous 
lesson  in  Kid  Psychology  in  a  way  that  appeals  to  adults  and  kids. 

Tiger,  his  little  brother,  Punkinhead,  his  pals,  Hugo,  Julian,  and 
Suzy,  even  his  dog.  Stripe,  are  real.  Every  block  has  a  Tiger.  Only 
he  isn't  nearly  as  funny.  That's  why  every  reader  relates  to  Tiger. 

Even  if  you  don't  think  you  have  a  spot  for  Tiger,  let  us  provide 
you  with  samples  for  a  delightful  and  amusing  reading  experience. 
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Available  daily  in  4  columns;  Sunday  in  1 /3-page  standard;  1 /2-page  tabloid;  1 /4-page  horizontal. 


For  information  on  availability,  terms  and  samples  phone  Lewis  A.  Little,  National  Sales  Director 
^  Call  toll  free  800-223-7384  (In  New  York  call  collect  212-682-5600) 


Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Walker  and  Dumas  producing  new  strip 


Mort  Walker 


Jerry  Dumas 
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'Sam  &  Silo" — upholders  of  the  law  in  Upper  Duckwater 


Mort  Walker,  the  most  prolific  creator  Dumas  has  worked  with  Walker  for 
of  comic  strips  in  the  past  25  years  with  almost  22  years.  His  writing  and  draw- 
three  current  successes  in  syndication  ings  appear  frequently  in  The  New 
around  the  world,  is  teaming  with  his  Yorker. 

longtime  collaborator  Jerry  Dumas  for  a  The  new  daily  and  Sunday  strip  draws 
new  strip  based  on  Keystone  Cop-type  on  the  small  town  background  of  both 
antics  of  a  small  town  sheriff  and  his  Dumas  and  Walker.  J.  F.  D’Angelo, 
deputy.  King  Features  president,  says,  “This  is 

The  new  strip  titled  for  its  main  an  uncomplicated  strip  and  its  chief  asset 
characters  “Sam  &  Silo”  premiered  is  humor.  That’s  what  a  real  comic 
April  18  in  over  100  newspapers  from  should  be — funny.” 

King  Features. 

Prior  to  the  debut  of  “Sam  &  Silo,”  Comedy  relief 

Walker  was  the  only  cartoonist  who  has 

three  successful  strips  syndicated —  The  cartoonists  say  they  feel  readers 

“Beetle  Bailey,”  “Hi  &  Lois”  and  want  “a  little  relief  from  super- 
“Boner’s  Ark” — appearing  in  nearly  sophisticated  comics  that  comment  con- 
2,500  newspapers  around  the  world.  stantly  on  politics.”  They  set  the  new 
Because  of  his  cartoon  output.  Walker  strip  in  the  town  Upper  Duckwater  (pop. 
long  ago  organized  a  “laugh  factory”  in  437)  and  concentrate  mainly  on  capers  of 
Greenwich,  Connecticut  where  he  col-  the  sheriff,  Sam,  and  his  deputy.  Silo, 
laborates  with  Dumas,  Bob  Gustafson,  They  aim  to  create  “old  time  humor  in  an 
Ralston  Jones  and  Dik  Browne,  creator  old  town  setting”  and  to  be  “just  plain 
of  “Hagar  the  Horrible.”  funny.”  Dumas  says  that  “Upper 

_  .  Duckwater  is  a  combination  of  every  vil- 

Founds  museum 

Walker  writes  children’s  books,  has  with.” 
designed  games  and  furniture  and  in  1975  Of  Sam  and  Silo,  Walker  explains, 
Mason/Charter  published  a  study  of  car-  “It’s  a  case  of  double  stupidity  and  to- 
tooning,  “Backstage  at  the  Strips.”  Dur-  gether  they  really  foul  things  up.” 
ing  recent  years,  the  cartoonist  has  spent  Dumas  adds,  “Deep  down  Sam  and  Silo 
considerable  time  and  money  getting  the  are  nice  guys.  Mort  and  I  like  both 
Museum  of  Cartoon  Art  founded  in  characters;  if  we  didn’t  like  them  our 
Greenwich.  readers  wouldn’t  either.” 
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Reuben  Award  goes 
to  Bushmiller, 
creator  of  'Nancy' 

A  chubby,  pug-nosed  little  girl  Nancy, 
who  has  been  on  comics  pages  of  the 
nation  and  in  30  foreign  countries  for  40 
years,  has  won  for  her  creator  Ernie 
Bushmiller  the  top  honor  conferred  by 
the  National  Cartoonists  Society  during 
its  Reubens  Awards  ceremonies.  Bush- 
miller  was  named  winner  of  the  Reuben 
Award  during  the  31st  annual  banquet  at 
the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York  City  April 
18. 

The  cartoonist,  a  high  school  dropout 
who  found  employment  as  a  copy  boy  on 
the  old  New  York  Evening  World,  got  his 
first  work  published  in  the  newspaper  as 
a  crossword  puzzle  on  which  he  careful¬ 
ly  lettered  his  initials  in  the  form  of  a 
byline. 

By  1922  Bushmiller  had  his  first  comic 
strip,  “Fritzi  Ritz”  going  in  the  World. 
After  the  paper  folded  in  193 1  he  signed  a 
long-term  contract  with  United  Feature 
Syndicate.  In  1937,  he  launched  “Nancy” 
— a  strip  in  which  Fritzi  Ritz  continued 
as  a  character.  Early  in  his  career,  Bush¬ 
miller  took  time  out  to  work  for  a  while 
as  comedy  writer  for  the  great  movie 
star  Harold  Lloyd. 

The  Reubens  celebration  had  another 
40th  anniversary  honoree  also — Hal 
Foster  was  awarded  a  gold  key  to  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society  Hall  of  Fame 
marking  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
artist’s  story  strip  “Prince  Valiant.” 
Accepting  for  Foster  was  his  associate  on 
“Prince  Valiant”,  John  Cullen  Murphy. 
Other  Reuben  category  winners  were: 
Humor  strips:  Brant  Parker,  Oaktown, 
Virginia  for  “The  Wizard  of  Id.”  Edito¬ 
rial  cartoons,  Dick  Hodgins  Jr.,  New 
York  News.  Sports  cartoons,  Arnold 
Roth,  Princeton,  N.J.  {Sports  Illustrated). 
Special  Features,  Bil  Keane,  Paradise 
Valley,  Arizona  for  “Channel  Chuckles.” 
Syndicated  panels,  Paul  Frehm,  Port 
Chester,  N.Y.  for  “Ripley’s  Believe  It 
or  Not.”  Magazine  gag  cartoons,  George 
Wolfe,  Glen  Rock,  N.J.  Comic  books, 
story,  Tex  Blaisdell,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 
(National  Publications).  Comic  books, 
humor,  Sergio  Aragones,  West  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif.  {Mad  Magazine).  Illustra¬ 
tion,  double  winners — Bume  Hogarth, 
Pleasant ville,  N.Y.,  Jungle  Tales  of  Tar- 
zan,  and  Arnold  Roth,  magazines.  Ani¬ 
mation,  Howard  Beckerman,  New  York 
City.  Advertising,  Mike  Berry,  New 
York  City. 

The  Silver  T-Square  Award  went  to 
Bill  Kresse,  New  York  News,  for  his 
four  years  of  service  to  the  society,  and 
president  Bill  Gallo  presented  NCS  ser¬ 
vice  awards  to  Kresse’s  wife  Lorraine 
and  to  Bill  Robinson.  Gallo  received  a 
plaque  from  Phil  Littman,  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Savings  Bond 
Division,  United  States  Treasury. 
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ERNIE  BUSHMILLER 

Outstanding  Cartoonist  of  the  Year,  1976 
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AWARD  WINNER 
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View  from  the  top 

(Continued  from  page  88) 


the  unions  have  given  us  excellent  support. 

The  recent  trade  of  WMAL-tv  with  Karl  Eller’s  Combined 
Communciations  Corporation  was  the  best  tax  deal  we  could 
devise  that  would  provide  a  continuing  cash  flow  to 
Washington  Star  Communications.  Because  the  FCC  had 
not  granted  us  a  tax  certificate,  1  couldn’t  sell  the  station 
since  it  would  have  been  a  fully  taxable  transaction.  1  would 
have  preferred  to  have  kept  WMAL-tv,  it’s  worth  $100  mil¬ 
lion.  There  were  about  25  people  1  could  have  made  a  deal 
with  but  I  liked  Karl  Eller’s  superb  organization. 

When  I  hear  what  a  sweet  deal  Washington  Star  Com¬ 
munications  has  been,  I  ask  how  many  individuals  would 
have  risked  $50  million  to  begin  with.  Certainly,  no  corpora¬ 
tion  would  have;  the  stockholders  would  have  driven  the 
buyers  out  of  town.  That’s  what  our  free  enterprise  system  is 
all  about. 

I’m  totally  involved  in  newspapering.  I  spend  all  my  time 
here.  Deep  and  serious  changes  had  to  be  made.  I  brought  in 
Jim  Bellows,  a  superb  editor  and  supported  him  with  men 
like  Ed  Yoder  and  Oliphant.  And  much  to  my  surprise  and 
delight,  we  found  superb  talents  right  here  who  had  never 
been  challenged. 

We’re  out  to  make  a  great  newspaper.  I  just  refuse  to 
believe  our  nation’s  capital  can’t  support  two  papers  with 
differing  points  of  view.  We’re  out  to  prove  it  can. 


(*Some  fast  math.  Original  investment  in  Washington  Star 
Communications,  about  $50  million  plus  new  capital  infusion. 
Already  sold,  WMAL-radio  for  $16  million;  Assuming  FCC 
approval,  to  be  received  for  WMAL-tv  over  next  20  years, 
$65  millicn;  value  of  KOCO-tv  received  in  recent  trade, 
conservatively  estimated  at  $20  million;  plus  recent  sale  of 
WLVA-radio,  Lynchburg,  Va.  $.6  million.  Assuming  no 
changes,  Albritton  can  receive  cash  and  property  valued  at 
over  $100  million  over  the  next  20  years  while  still  retaining 
the  Washington  Star,  WLVA-tv,  WCIV-tv,  Charleston,  S.C. 
and  Washington  Star  Syndicate. 


Warren  E.  Buffett 

Chairman  and  Chief  Executive 

Officer,  Berkshire  Hathaway,  Inc. 

(Buffalo  Evening  News,  The  Sun  Newspapers) 

I’ve  always  liked  being  around  newspjipers.  As  a  youngs¬ 
ter  1  even  enjoyed  delivering  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Times-Herald  when  we  lived  in  Washington  during  my 
father’s  Congressional  years.  Serving  as  a  director  of  The 
Washington  Post  Co.  in  recent  years  has  been  a  very  gratify¬ 
ing  experience  as  well. 

I  find  it  a  fascinating  business.  Something  interesting  is 
going  on  every  day.  It’s  certainly  different  from  manufactur¬ 
ing  thumb  tacks.  And  certainly  not  the  least  of  a  newspaper’s 
attraction  is  its  profit  potential.  It’s  a  very  decent  business, 
especially  if  you’re  alone  or  number  one  in  a  market.  The 
scenario  is  different,  however,  if  you’re  number  two. 

No, I  can’t  tell  you  about  the  profitability  of  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News.  They  never  disclosed  their  numbers  and  we 
feel  we  can’t  reveal  anything  they  haven’t.  However,  we’ll 
be  publishing  our  figures  from  now  on.  The  company  has 
always  been  strong;  estate  settlement  was  a  major  factor  in 
the  selling  decision,  as  you  know. 

Circulation  has  remained  at  decent  levels  considering  that 
population  has  remained  static  in  the  Buffalo  area.  The  win¬ 
ters?  Oh,  yes,  1  know  the  recent  record-breaker  is  supposed 
to  be  a  precursor  to  others.  But  look,  we  bought  the  paper  in 
the  dead  of  winter  with  our  eyes  open  and  galoshes  on. 

1  plan  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  a  month  in  Buffalo.  I’m 
involved  in  many  business  activities  and  this  isn’t  going  to  be 
a  full  time  assignment  for  me.  All  our  businesses  have  chief 
executives  who  really  run  the  show.  Henry  Urban  will  be 
doing  it  in  Buffalo,  just  as  Stan  Lipsey  has  continued  to  do 
since  we  bought  the  Sun  Papers.  I’m  consulted  on  major 
issues  but  somebody  else  always  runs  the  place. 

I’m  intrigued  by  people  you  find  at  all  levels  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  I  like  to  talk  to  editorial,  business,  advertising, 
production — all  newspaper  people.  They’re  interesting  and 
stimulating.  No,  1  don’t  want  to  compare  them  to  people  in 
the  textile  business.  But  let’s  face  it,  their  business  is  socie¬ 
ty,  not  thumb  tacks.  They’re  an  interesting  group.  They  have 
a  window  on  the  world  and  they’re  right  in  the  middle  of 
what’s  going  on. 
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OCR  printer  introduced 
by  Graphic  Products 

An  OCR  News  Wire  Teleprinter, 
microprocessor  controlled,  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  for  newspapers  that  have  OCR 
scanners  and  who  are  also  handling 
paper  tape  for  wire  and  syndicate  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  Graphic  Products  unit  produces 
scannable  copy,  any  font,  on  SVi"  or  9*/:" 
X  11"  continuous  form,  sprocket  feed,  fan 
folded  paper.  The  system  recognizes  the 
end  of  each  story  and  initiates  the  next 
story  at  the  start  of  a  new  page.  Tabular 
material  is  also  accommodated.  Paper 
stacks  in  a  tray  behind  the  teleprinter. 

The  system  can  be  used  by  those  pa¬ 
pers  who  are  on-line  with  front-end  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  newsroom  for  handling  set- 
aside  copy,  editorial  pass-around  and 
system  back-up. 

The  microprocessor  used  is  from 
Texas  Instruments  (TMS  9900)  with  leas¬ 
ing  schedules  for  the  OCR  Teleprinter 
starting  at  $100./month  for  a  36  month 
contract,  maintenance  included. 
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Regular  ad  rates 
sought  for  legals 

A  bill  supported  by  the  South  Carolina 
Press  Association  which  would  bring  the 
cost  of  legal  advertising  up  to  regular  ad 
rates  has  a  good  chance  of  passing  this 
year,  said  Hubert  D.  Osteen,  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Sumter  Daily  Item  and  president 
of  the  SCPA.  The  bill  is  currently  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  current  law  on  legal  advertising 
written  in  1899,  sets  a  fixed  rate  of  $1  per 
inch  the  first  time  an  ad  is  run  and  50 
cents  an  inch  for  later  publication.  Since 
most  legal  ads  run  about  three  times,  the 
average  cost  is  670.  That  amount  is  even 
lower  than  the  lowest  ad  rate  in  the  state, 
which  is  700  an  inch  charged  by  a  week¬ 
ly,  Osteen  said. 

There  has  been  some  opposition  from 
legislators  who  didn’t  understand  the 


economics  of  a  newspaper,  he  added,  but 
a  few  agencies  who  rely  on  legal  advertis¬ 
ing  have  been  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Osteen 
explained  that  some  newspapers  will  not 
accept  legal  ads  because  of  the  low  rev¬ 
enue  they  bring  in,  so  some  agencies 
are  unable  to  advertise  in  those  particu¬ 
lar  papers. 

Specifically,  the  proposed  law  pro¬ 


vides  that  those  placing  legal  ads  “shall 
be  charged  not  more  than  the  regular  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  shown  on  the  newspaper’s 
rate  card  or  the  rates  published  in  the 
newspt^er,  deducting  any  and  all  applic¬ 
able  discounts  earned  by  the  volume  or 
frequency  of  the  legal  advertising.  The 
advertisement  shall  be  set  in  solid  six  (6) 
point  type.  ...” 


Landfill  problem 

Record,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  co-spon¬ 
sored  a  meeting  (April  5)  that  was  at¬ 
tended  by  mayors  of  121  towns  landfill¬ 
ing  waste  in  the  Hackensack  Meadow- 
lands.  The  mayors  met  with  companies 
guaranteeing  markets  for  solid  waste 
components.  Among  those  in  attendance 
were  Richard  B.  Scudder,  chairman. 
Garden  State  Paper  Co.  Inc.  Experts  say 
the  meadowland  has  only  2  years  of  land¬ 
fill  capacity  remaining. 


Kenesson  retires 

Frank  Kenesson,  N.  W.  Ayer’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  services,  retired  April 
1  to  Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

Kenesson  spent  9  years  a  reporter, 
sports  editor  and  news  editor  in  Detroit 
for  the  Associated  Press  prior  to  going 
into  public  relations. 

He  joined  Ayer  on  April  1,  1957  as 
product  publicity  director  responsible  for 
pr  service  on  the  Plymouth  account. 


Quite  simply 
the  best  dampening 
system  I\e  seen” 


says  Ed  Roe  Production  Manager 
of  Ae  Topeka  State  Journal,  Kansas  * 

Early  last  year  Ed  Roe  made  the 
decision  to  change  from  a  plastic  plate 
system  to  direct-litho.  Of  all  the 
alternatives  he  chose  the  Smith  spray 
dampener  system. 

Greater  control 

The  unique  oscillating  bar  with  an 
individu^ly  controlled  spray  nozzle  every 
2Vi”  gives  adjustment  that  no  other  system  can 
match. 

Ease  of  operation 

With  no  critical  roller  settings  or  dampening 
fountains  to  worry  about  Ed  Roe  found  it 
easy  to  retrain  his  letterpress  crews. 

Lower  waste 

The  ease  and  accuracy  of  adjustment  gives 
saleable  copies  quicker— cuts  down  waste. 

Minimum  maintenance 

The  Smith  system  is  compact  and  designed 

for  low  maintenance.  No  wash-up  is 

needed  after  a  press  run— the  system  is 

self-cleaning. 

See  Us  At: 

ANPA/RI  -  Anaheim,  California 
Convention  Center 
June  11-16,  1977 
Booth  #1752 
AND 


rpm  corporation 


DRUPA  77  -  Dusseldorf,  Germany 
June  3-16,  1977 
Booth  #12049 

^Winner  of  the  1976  inland  Daily  Press  Association 
Typographical  Excellence  Award. 
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Pulitzers 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


Washington  in  1%1.  In  December  1974 
he  was  Washington  bureau  chief  of  the 
Detroit  News,  but  returned  to  AP  the 
following  August. 

Prostitute  keeper  attacked 

The  political  power  of  a  Nevada 
brothel  keeper,  Joe  Conforte,  of  the 
Mustang  ranch,  was  reduced  by  editorial 
writers  Warren  Lerude,  39,  executive 
editor  of  the  Reno  Evening  Gazetter  and 
the  Nevada  State  Journal;  Norman  Car¬ 
doza,  46,  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Gazette,  and  Foster  Church,  35,  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Journal. 

“Who  has  guts  enough  in  this  city  to 
declare  Conforte  persona  non  grata?” 
asked  a  May  25  editorial.  “It  is  time  he 
got  the  message  from  a  city  too  silent  so 
far  that  Reno  does  not  want  him  to  ride  in 
its  parades,  finance  its  bus  lines,  influ¬ 
ence  its  politicians  ...”  The  editorial 
trio  say  Conforte  has  taken  a  low  profile; 
politicians  are  avoiding  him  and  some 
will  not  run  again;  a  number  of  organiza¬ 
tions  have  said  they  will  not  accept  his 
money. 

The  jury  awarded  Lerude,  Cardoza 
and  Church  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  edito¬ 
rial  writing  because  of  their  efforts  to 
attack  Conforte  as  a  threat  to  Reno’s 
reputation  and  to  successfully  challenge 
local  officials  to  declare  him  a  bad  influ¬ 
ence.  Their  editorials  last  March,  April 
and  May  drew  attention  to  a  grand  jury 
report  confirming  the  report  Conforte 
had  become  a  clandestine  political  force 
whose  money  was  spread  widely  among 
public  officials.  The  writers  had  called 
for  the  resignations  of  the  mayor,  a  city 
council  and  a  county  commissioner. 

Lerude  joined  the  Reno  Newspapers 
in  1%3  as  a  reporter  and  rose  to  city 
editor,  news  editor,  managing  editor  and 
executive  editor;  Cardoza  started  in  1%1 
as  a  reporter,  and  also  has  been  state 
capitol  and  Church  began  in  1970  as  a 
county  government  reporter  and  has 
been  entertainment  editor. 

Paul  Szep,  36,  the  Boston  Globe,  won 
his  second  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial 
cartooning;  his  first  was  in  1974.  Before 
joining  the  Globe  his  work  appeared  in 
the  Financial  Post  in  Toronto.  He  ap¬ 
pears  nationally  through  the  McNaught 
Syndicate.  Before  he  was  graduated  in 
1964  from  Ontario  College  of  Art,  Szep 
worked  four  years  in  steel  mills  and 
played  semi-pro  hockey.  Four  books  of 
his  cartoons  have  been  published:  “In 
Search  of  Sacred  Cows,”  “Keep  You 
Left  Hand  High,”  “At  This  Point  in 
Time”  and  “The  Harder  They  Fall.” 

Photo  winners 

Neal  Ulevich,  30,  a  veteran  of  picture 
assignments  throughout  Asia  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  and  Stanley  Forman,  31, 
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of  the  Boston  Herald  American,  share 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  spot  news  photog¬ 
raphy.  Forman  also  won  the  Pulitzer  last 
year.  Ulevich’s  winning  photos  were 
taken  last  October  in  Thailand.  He  joined 
the  AP  in  Wisconsin  in  1966  as  a  writer, 
resigned  in  1970  to  study  Asian  affairs  in 
Hong  Kong  and  rejoined  AP  later  that 
year  in  Saigon  as  a  photo  editor  and 
photographer.  Ulevich  was  one  of  the 
last  AP  staffers  to  leave  before  the  North 
Vietnamese  entered  the  city.  He  and  his 
wife  and  son  live  in  Bangkok. 

The  Pulitzer  judge  said  the  cruelty  in 
Ulevich’s  winning  picture  “brought 
home  the  continuing  instability  of  South¬ 
east  Asia.”  The  jury  said  Forman’s  win¬ 
ning  picture  “caught  a  moment  of  raw, 
frenetic  racism.”  The  pole  pictured  in 
Forman’s  photo  struck  Forman  in  the 
face;  in  the  violence  he  was  kicked  and 
bruised,  and  he  suffered  a  broken  nose. 
Forman’s  Pulitzer  last  year  was  for  two 
pictures  he  made  in  July  1975  showing  a 
woman  and  child  plunging  five  stories  to 
the  ground  from  a  collapsing  fire  escape. 

Robin  Hood,  32,  Chattanooga  News- 
Free  Press  photographer,  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  feature  photography  for 
his  picture  of  a  legless  Vietnam  veteran 
with  his  child.  “I  felt  the  real  story  was 
not  in  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the 
parade  but  in  the  emotions  of  the  spec¬ 
tators  viewing  it,”  Hood  said.  Hood  had 
served  in  Vietnam  as  an  information  of¬ 
ficer  with  the  First  Air  Cavalry  Division. 
He  joined  the  newspaper  in  1971. 

George  F.  Will,  35,  of  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group,  brings  “scholarship 
and  wry  humor”  to  his  twice-weekly 
commentary,  said  the  board,  in  awarding 
Will  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  commentary. 
Will,  was  said  to  be  at  home  with  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  campaigns  and  urban 
problems  to  the  history  of  machine  guns 
and  the  vagaries  of  the  press.  While 
studying  at  Oxford  University,  Will  was 
a  stringer  for  Time;  he  earned  a  Ph.D.  in 
political  science  at  Princeton  in  1964  and 
taught  at  Michigan  State  University  and 
the  University  of  Toronto.  In  1973  Will 
became  Washington  editor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Review;  his  Post  column  started 
syndication  in  1974.  A  year  ago  he  began 
a  column  for  Newsweek;  he’s  a  commen¬ 
tator  on  the  Post-Newsweek  stations. 

The  Pulitzer  board  cited  William 
McHierson,  44,  Washington  Post,  for  a 
broad  range  of  literary  criticism,  ranging 
from  the  poetry  of  Archibald  Mac  Lei  sh 
to  the  prose  of  E.  B.  White.  A  review  of 
Saul  Bellow’s  “To  Jerusalem  and  Back” 
was  singled  out.  “It  cannot  be  easy,  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  scrap  of  sand  at  the  edge  of 
history,  immersed  in  history,  caught  be¬ 
tween  the  holocaust  and  the  inscrutable, 
implacable  future,”  he  wrote.  In  review¬ 
ing  a  biography  of  Julian  Grenfell,  he 
said  “the  age  of  Innocence”  died  during 
World  War  I,  in  which,  McPherson 
writes,  “more  than  eight  million  perished 
alongside  the  19th-century  idea  of  Prog- 
ess.” 


McPherson  has  been  editor  of  the 
Post’s  Book  World  section  since  1969. 
He  had  joined  the  paper  10  years  earlier 
as  staff  writer  and  editor  and  had  been 
made  travel  editor  in  1%3.  He  had  been 
in  charge  of  the  Apollo  Editions  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Morrow  &  Company. 

• 

Retailer  joins  NAB 

Charles  C.  Seigmann  will  become  vice 
president  in  charge  of  mid-west  retail  op¬ 
erations  for  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  Inc.  effective  May  16.  He  will 
work  out  of  the  Bureau’s  Chicago  office. 
This  is  a  new  post  with  the  Bureau  which 
is  expanding  its  retail  activities  under  a 
plan  to  coordinate  more  closely  with  its 
member  newspapers  on  a  regional 
basis.  Siegmann  was  formerly  with  Lord 
&  Taylor  as  regional  vice  president, 
Chicago,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  five 
stores  operated  in  that  market.  He  had 
been  with  Lord  &  Taylor  for  21  years. 

• 

Advertiser  cited 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Association  presented  its  “Ad¬ 
vertiser  of  the  Year”  award  of  Hess’s  of 
Allentown  during  the  PNPA  Annual  Dis¬ 
play  Advertising  Conference  at  Harris- 
burgh,  Apr.  15. 

The  department  store  spent  more  than 
$2.5  million  on  newspaper  advertising 
throughout  the  state  last  year  and  re¬ 
cently  reported  record  high  sales  and  net 
earnings  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
January  31,  1977, 

• 

Alan  Hathway  dies 

Alan  Hathway,  70,  who  left  the  New 
York  News  as  copy  editor  to  join  News- 
day  in  1942  as  city  editor  under  Alicia 
Patterson,  died  April  15  at  Palm  Beach 
Convalescent  Hospital  in  Florida. 

Hathway  is  credited  with  starting  sev¬ 
eral  investigations,  forced  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Mitchell  Field  as  a  military  air¬ 
port  in  the  middle  of  Nassau  County  and 
campaigned  successfully  for  approval  of 
builder  William  Levitt’s  post-war  houses 
which  helped  boost  Newsday’s  circula- 
ion. 

Margaret  S.  Hawkins 

Margaret  Scripps  Hawkins,  widow  of 
a  former  president  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  (then  United  Press),  died  April 
15  at  the  age  of  84  at  her  home  in  La 
Jolla,  California.  She  married  the  late 
William  W.  Hawkins  in  1943,  five  years 
after  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
Robert  Payne  Scripps.  Scripps  was  the 
son  of  E.  W.  Scripps,  who  founded 
United  Press  and  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers. 

Mrs  Hawkins  was  the  mother  of  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Charles  Scripps 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  Co. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  sarnples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAREERS 


HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!” 
Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schultz, 
noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lecturer, 
successful  businessman.  Great  reader 
response!  FREE  SAMPLES.  HOWCO, 
Box  100-J,  Kenilworth,  III.  60043. 


CARTOONS 


FIGLEAVES— “A  ribtickling  Paradise 
Lost.”  Weekly  cartoon.  Good  rates — 
FREE  samples.  Sandcastles-E,  Box 
1356,  Newport  News,  Va.  23601. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


HARDPAN — A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit  to 
print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98104. 


FILLERS 


FOR  27  YEARS  Snappy  Fillers  have  been 
your  best  buy.  5  columns  a  week, 
typeset,  on  newsprint  or  repros.  Sample 
free.  610  Wataga,  Louisville,  Ky.  40206. 


WOULD  YOU  PAY  a  modest  amount 
monthly  for  time  copy  that  remains  usa¬ 
ble  for  90  to  120  days  or  more  after  you 


receive  it?  If  you  would,  you're  a  prime 
prospect  for  Robbins  Filler  Service.  Re¬ 
quest  on  your  letterhead  will  bring  a 
sample  copy.  You  might  be  glad.  We're 
notnewcomers— it's  our  21st  year.  Rob¬ 
bins  &  Associates,  P.  0.  Box  780,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.  98111. 


GARDENING 


THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER— Refresh¬ 
ing,  knowledgeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experienced,  widely 
recognized  garden  writer.  Plus  timely 
tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for  FREE 
sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  &  Nelson 
Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
14202. 


NEW  GARDEN  PAGE 
PHOTO  IMPACT  .  .  . 
Magnetic,  timely, 
informative  weekly. 
Photo  and  600  words. 
Sixth  year.  Details: 
Wilts  Massn 
Bna 

n.  Mus.  02192 


HUMOR 


NEWSBLEAT — Weekly  topical  and  polit¬ 
ical  satire.  Free  Samples.  Jeff  Scharf, 
570  Bethany  Cunre,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 
95060. 


INVESTMENTS 


MEDICAL 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE 

Medical  column  now  twice  weekly.  1 
question  and  answer,  1  essay.  Dr.  Irwin 

J.  Polk,  3(X)  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 

N.J.  07701. 

MONEY  1 

“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY” 

Weekly  reader-pleaser  on  stretching 
family  dollars.  C)amera-ready.  Samples. 

Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  Texas 
76501. 

“MONEYSAVERS”  make  cents.  Five 
clever  ideas  weekly.  Samples.  Creative 
Communications,  43  Picturesque  Dr., 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14616. 

MUSIC 

AMERICA'S  SONGBAG.  Entertaining,  in¬ 
formative  weekly  feature  built  around 
well-known  folk,  popular  and  community 
songs.  For  samples  and  rates  write: 
1004  N.  31st  Ave.,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 
39401. 

PETS 

THE  PET  PARADE:  A  weekly  450-500 
word  pet  column.  Not  dry  or  dull,  but 
unique  and  novel.  Try  it!  Write  for  FREE 
samples.  The  Pet  Parade,  4354  Clybourn 
Ave.,  Burbank,  Calif.  91505. 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN:  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
for  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday,  Plain  [Jealer  and  other  fine 
newspapers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens, 

172  Mill  River  Rd.,  Chappaqua,  N.Y. 
10514. 

STAMPS 

STAMP  SCENE — Award-winning  column 
with  exclusive  news,  features.  Samples, 
rates:  Box  131,  Rego  Park,  N.Y.  11374. 

TV  LOGS 

WEEKLY  TV  LOGS  for  editors.  Includes 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  stations. 

—  Quality  repros  mailed  10  days  before 

9  Sunday  starting  date.  9(6  pica  line. 

1  300-350  col.  inches  per  week.  Story 

1  lines,  sports.  $45  plus  postage  weekly. 

1  Call  JUST  US,  (215)  2647594,  or  write 

1  JUST  US,  P.  0.  Box  595,  Allentown,  Pa. 

■  18105. 

1  TRAVEL 

"  INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  Wor!d 
travel  column  now  in  4th  year,  weekly. 
Camera-ready.  $1.25  week,  weeklies 
Free  copies  #1  Easy  St.,  Aptos,  Calif. 
95003. 

UFO’S 

UFOLOG 

Daily/weekly  UFO  column  features  latest 
authenticated  sightings  and  photo¬ 
graphs  by  world  renowned  ufologist  Dr. 
Dennis  William  Hauck.  Free  samples: 

,  UFOIogy  Features,  175  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10010. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


APPAREL 


'JOURNALISTS  DO  IT  DAILY'' 


'RAKE  MUCK" 

T-Shirt 


P&L  TRADING  CO. 

Box  26501 
Tempe,  Ariz.  85282 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


perfect  or  hardbound,  rurrently  8-week  de¬ 
livery,  page  proofs,  editing  and  promo¬ 
tional  assistance  available.  Maverick  Pub¬ 
lications,  Box  243-EP,  Bend,  Oregon 
97701.  (503)  382-6978. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Jans.  67654, 


Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.  P.  0.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


GROSECLOSE  WILLIAMS 
&  ASSOCIATES 
Founded  1944,  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington,  O.C.  20005.  "Elgin 
Groseclose  has  immense  personal  exper¬ 
tise  in  valuation  matters.”  U.S.  Tax  Court, 
re  Worcester  Telegram. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Joseph  A.Snyder,  Broker 

136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay.  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 


23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  Industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 


Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker,  P.C 
Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763.  (71^ 
626-6440. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Senrice,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  "Norton  Office,” 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  “Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office:  (913)  381-8280. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
KNOW  THAT 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
GIVE  THEM 
THE  BUSINESS! 


Here's  proof:  In  an  unsolicited  letter 
L.  E.  fowe,  of  the  Towe  Agency. 
Winter  Park,  Fla.,  told  usf 
“This  agency  in  the  last  year  has 
handled  four  newspaper  properties. 
We've  used  three  different  classified 
advertising  media,  but  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  has  done  two  things. 

“One,  it  has  cost  the  least  of  the  three. 

“Two,  it  has  out-pulled  the  others 
twice  over.  And  it  has  produced  the 
buyers.  To  me,  that  is  advertising  effi¬ 
ciency  and  value.” 

Thank  you,  Mr.  _Towe.  both  for  your 
ads  and  your  letterTF!  is  indeed  gratify¬ 
ing  to  know  that  our  pride  in  our  publi¬ 
cation  and  its  classified  section  is  not 
without  justification. 

Other  brokers  agree  with  Mr.  Towe's 
statements.  Here's  a  sampling  from 
across  the  country: 

“Boy!  Do  your  ads  pull!  The  last  ones 
we  ran  have  us  under  a  ton  of  calls  and 
letters.” 

“Our  classified  ads  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  do  a  terrific  job  pulling  inquir¬ 
ies  ..  .  from  across  the  spectrum  of 
the  newspaper  industry.  They're  read 
by  people  on  weeklies,  dailies,  subur¬ 
bans,  shoppers  and  specialized  publi¬ 
cations  . . .  and  really  bring  results.” 

“The  area  5  daily  was  sold  last  week. 
Our  advice  to  "Hurry”  was  well  found¬ 
ed.  Thanks  Editor  &  Publisher.” 

“I  sold  the  (name  of  the  paper)  to  the 
first  person  who  saw  it  and  sold  the 
(other  paper)  also  on  the  first  try.  It's  a 
pleasure  to  be  an  advertiser— it  also 
pays!” 

These  people  are  pros  when  it  comes 
to  buying  and  selling  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties.  Whether  you're  a  broker  or  a 
principal,  if  you're  in  the  market  to  buy 
or  sell  a  newspaper  take  the  profes¬ 
sional  approach— 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS. 
WE  KNOW  OUR  eUSINESS! 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
(Payable  with  order) 

4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.75  per  line 
Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Ramittanea  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  establlshad). 

A-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 
Add  $1.25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

$1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 


Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per  agate  line — $64.40 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Claisified  Contract  Ratos  Available  On  Roquost 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIUE 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  Now  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file — over  300  active  qualified  buyers 
for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick,  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


IDAHO  WEEKLY,  county  exclusive,  $105,- 
(XX)  gross,  owner  has  other  interests,  pre¬ 
mium  property  in  beautiful  area,  offers  re¬ 
wards  for  your  ambition  and  talent. 

JOHN  N.  JEPSON,  BROKER 
Box  B,  (406)  266-4223,  Townsend,  Mont. 


98-YEAR-OLD  ZONE  5  WEEKLY  with  com¬ 
plete  plant  in  prime  town  of  3200.  Gross 
$260,000—60  per  cent  from  newspaper, 
40  per  cent  from  printing.  Good  net.  Well- 
equipped,  impressive  building  on  main 
street.  Opportunity  for  small  chain,  or 
well-rounded  newspaperman  with  sub¬ 
stantial  capital.  Only  replies  from  compe¬ 
tent,  financially-abie,  will  be  answered. 
Write  Box  735,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PAID  WEEKLY  in  one  of  best  Midwestern 
suburban  cities.  $75,000  volume.  For  sale 
at  gross  with  29%  down.  All  letters 
answered  that  give  full  financial  and  jour¬ 
nalistic  qualifications.  Box  575,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


6M  CIRCULATION  WEEKLY,  Zone  1,  no 
competition.  $640M  volume,  40%  news¬ 
paper,  60%  printing.  New  offset  plant  with 
all  the  best.  Asking  $750M.  Buyer  needs 
only  $75M  to  $100M  to  handle.  Know-how 
important.  Box  635,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


2-YEAR-OLD  community  newspaper,  paid 
circulation— 2nd  class  applied  for.  Zone  5. 
Box  669,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WEEKLY  in  retirement-vacation  area  of 
Arizona  grossing  $55,000  and  growing  fast 
seeks  working  partner.  Box  595,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WANTED— Southern  weekly  or  small  daily 
with  printing  facilities  (preferably  in  the 
Carolinas  or  Georgia)  by  young,  aggressive 
newspaperman  seeking  to  purchase  or  in¬ 
vest  in  company  he  can  grow  with.  Box 
759,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS 

WANTED 

Have  substantial  investor  wanting 
to  buy  large  group  of  weeklies 
Profitable  dailies  also  considered 
Call  collect  or  contact  — 

Don  Malcolm 
Carillon  Tower  West 
13601  Preston  Road  Suite  417 
Dallas  Texas  75240 
(214)  233-4334 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  of 

Radio.  TV.  CATV  and  Newspapers 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


THRIVING  7-year-old  Hong  Kong-based 
business  magazine  of  world-wide  circula¬ 
tion  selling  due  to  owner  illness.  Annual 
gross  about  $200,000.  Solid  editorial 
reputation  with  tremendous  ad  and  circu¬ 
lation  growth  potential.  Box  601,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Authorized  by 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


.Weeks 


Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  I  PUtllSHER  •  SSO  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


AUCTIONS 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


AUCTIONS 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

Secured  Party  Sale  Under  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code— Secured  Party  in  Possession 
— Re:  Roskin  Photo  Offset  Co.,  Inc. 

To  be  held  on:  Thursday,  May  19, 1977 — 11  A.M. 
At:  147  West  15th  St.,  New  York  City 
(In  Midtown  Manhattan  within  minutes  of 
Penn  Railroad  Station  and  Times  Square) 

1— W00D“Colormaster”,  6-UNIT  PERFECTOR  PUB¬ 
LICATION/COMMERCIAL  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  with 
22%"  cut-off  and  36"  web  width.  Press  is  equipped 
with  the  “UB-30”  high  speed  folder  to  handle  24- 
page  standard  or  48-page  tabloid  at  speeds  to  25,000 
copies  per  hour.  Press  features  built-in  reels  and  Va 
page  folder.  Press  was  purchased  new  only  4V2  years 
ago  and  has  been  operated  on  a  single-shift  basis. 
Press  is  in  exceptionally  fine  condition  and  may  be 
tested  and  inspected  under  power. 

1— COUNT-O-VEYOR  Automatic  Counter/Stacker. 
1— MERGENTHALER  4-COLOR.  26%"  x  40y8"  OFF¬ 
SET  PRESS. 

Plant  also  contains  a  complete  CAMERA  &  PLATE¬ 
MAKING  DEPT,  plus  usual  misc.  plant  equipment. 
For  free  descriptive  circular  &  further  details  con¬ 
tact  the  auctioneers. 

PRINT-ART  SERVICES,  INC. 

Ben  Altman  and  Howard  Diamond 

"America'*  Leading  AucUonears  of  Printing  A 
Allied  Industry  Plants  Exclusively" 

277  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007 
(212)  964-2350 
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CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


USED  SQUEEZE  LENSES  .  .  . 

Available  reworked/updated  trade-ins. 

CK  OPTICAL  CO.,  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278. 

JISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentages  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801 

VISUAL  GRAPHICS  POS  1-Model  6000 
with  backlight.  1  step  pos/neg  print  and 
film.  Self  contained  2  speed  processor, 
motorized  focusing.  16x20'  copyboard, 
11x17'  maximum  image.  Recent,  slight 
use.  Box  718,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

IBM  S/32  RPG-2  accounts  receivable  pro¬ 
grams  for  sale.  Sales  analysis.  Inland  re¬ 
port,  aging.  Computer  time  for  insertion 
order  approximately  one-half  hour  daily 
and  receipts  about  15  minutes  daily.  Bill¬ 
ing  and  reports  complete  within  five  hours. 

R  .  C.  Zollinger,  The  Gallup  Independent, 
P.O.  Box  1210,  Gallup,  N.M  87301. 

AUTOMATED 

NEWSPAPER 

ACCOUNTING 

General  Ledger 

Payroll 

Accounts  Payable 

Accounts  Receivable 

Statistical  Sales  Analysis 
Circulation 

Written  in  RPG  II  and  fully  docu¬ 
mented.  For  complete  details  and 
installations  contact: 

Mr.  Frank  Pitts,  Vice-Pros. 
American  Resource  Systems,  Inc. 
2670  Union  Extd.  Suite  532 
Memphis,  Tn.  38112 
(901)  458-4905 

ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT 

BALL  PROCESSING  MACHINE,  $3000. 
Call  or  write  Garden  Photo  Engraving  Co., 
40  Roselle  St.,  Mineola,  N.Y.  11501. 
Phone  (516)  742-8610. 

MAILROOM 

FOR  SALE— Stepper  PM  5,  Va  Folder,  wrap 
and  tie  5(XX)/hour  and  card  inserter.  Price 
negotiable.  Call  or  write  Martin  Umansky, 
P.  0.  Box  10,  Wichita,  Kans.  67201.  (316) 
943-4221. 

CHESHIRE  labeling  and  addressing 
machine,  701  utility,  N/S  head,  conveyor, 
good  working  condition.  $3000.  Trentlyon, 
(212)  989-4096. 

SPEEDOMAT  SYSTEM,  LoGe  film  pro¬ 
cessor.  Vandercook  PosiProofer.  Buying, 
selling,  swapping.  A  Curtis,  816  National 
Press  Bldg.,  V/ashington,  D.C.  20045. 
Tell:  (202)6^8-5696. 

STA-HI  257  STACKER. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

BOX  594,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  MARK  III  STACKER. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

BOX  582,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

SHERIDAN  48P  and  24P  inserters.  Spares 
included.  Very  good  condition.  Box  382, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

STA-HI  251  Counterstacker  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Very  good  condition.  Box  415, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 

VERY  GOOD  CONDITION 

BOX  421,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER.  2  head  before 
opener — can  be  used  3  into  1  or  3  into  2. 
Ideal  for  inserting  into  large  black  and 
white.  Gear  box  driven— very  fast  can  be 
seen  in  operation.  Contact  The  Post- 
Tribune,  Gary,  Ind.,  Bill  Reberg,  (219) 
886-5033. 


MUELLER  227  INSERTER  AND  231 
STACKER.  2  YEARS  OLD.  BOX  418, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

1900  SERIES  ADDRESSOGRAPH,  excel- 
ent  condition,  with  Graphotype,  automa¬ 
tic  delivery,  3  large  tray  storage  cabinets, 
10,000  frames  and  plates.  Asking  $2750. 
Call  (203)  567-8789. 

NEWSPRINT 

SQUeeze  lenses  save  newsprint  .  .  . 

CK  OPTICAL  CO.  INC.  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278 

TO  ALL  USERS  OF  NARROW  WIDTH 
ROLLS  OF  NEWSPRINT— If  you  use  rolls 
ISVz'  in  width  or  less,  1  can  offer  you  large 
savings  on  all  sizes  between  10"  and  ISVz". 
Side  trim,  perfect  mill  tonnage,  30  lb., 
Canadian  newsprint.  250,000  lbs.  avail¬ 
able  per  month  on  a  continual  basis.  Con¬ 
tact  Sam  Marks,  (212)  966-0100. 

BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432; 
Stanley  Behrens  will  be  at  the 

Mark  Hopkins  during  ANPA 

PASTEUP  SUPPUES 

McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U.S.  Request  samples. 

54- 14th  Street 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 

Ph:  (3®4)  233-5211 

PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 

Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

COMPUGRAPHIC  4961TL— Spare  parts 
kit— wire  stripper — 8  film  strips— 6  width 
plugs.  Excellent  condition.  Take  over  pay¬ 
ments  on  lease,  $130  per  month.  No  down 
payment.  Call  Glen  Patch,  (305)  269-3211. 

HARRIS  2200  SYSTEM:  1  control  unit  with 
TCU  expansion,  expanded  storage  to  40 
fonts,  2  terminal  control  channels,  2  8K 
layout  terminals,  2  75  foot  console  cables, 

Z  50  foot  punch  cables  and  1  spare  parts 
kit  #H-1013.  Box  677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE— One  high  speed  Compugraph¬ 
ic  single  lens  2961.  Excellent  condition. 
$20(10.  Call  Henry  Savino,  (312)  755-6161 
for  further  details. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  Comp/Set  510  Di¬ 
rect-Entry  Phototypesetter  with  6  type 
discs — SVi  pt. — 74  pt. — New  1976.  Call 
Eric  Glass,  (301)  756-6671. 

COMPUGRAPHIC-COMPUTAPE  II.  High 
Speed  Matter  Machine  fits  well  in  small 
operation.  Large  selection  of  type.  Price 
negotiable.  Call  or  write  Martin  Umansky, 
P.  0.  Box  10,  Wichita,  Kans.  67201.  (316) 
943-4221. 

FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITER  in  good  condition. 
Reproducer  needs  cleaning.  Make  offer. 
(919)  549-8200  or  North  Carolina  Leader, 
Box  12163,  Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C. 
27709. 

COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Justo- 
writers.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 

MARK  1  PACESETTER,  four  face,  six  point 
sizes,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  14  point;  Remex 
reader,  $5000.  Contact  Bob  Mayer,  Daily 
Intelligencer,  Doylestown,  Pa.  18901. 
(215)  348-8171. 

COMPUSCAN  170  optical  reader,  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  2  AKI  (Harris)  keyboards. 
Used  very  little.  Times-Star,  1516  Oak  St., 
Alameda,  Cialif.  94501. 

COMPUWRITER  I  $3800.  Mag  set  $1600. 
7200  Headliner  $2500.  2961  with  fonts 
$1800.  Giudice,  5015  Westwood, 
Pennsauken,  N.J.  08109.  (609)  234-8275. 


COMPUWRITER  I,  IVi  years  old,  variety  of 
type  faces  and  sizes,  excellent 
condition — no  down-time.  Will  train.  No 
down  payment  necessary.  Pick  up  pay¬ 
ments  of  $175  a  month.  (201)  569-3737 
or,  evenings  (914)  469-2409. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  COMPUTAPE  II  used 
only  14  months.  Top  condition.  Complete 
with  spare  parts  kit,  spare  reader,  wire 
stripper.  Ralston  Press,  Box  639,  Buck- 
hannon,  W.Va.  26201.  (304)  472-3333. 


PHOTON  713-20  and  713-5  plus  two 
KeyComp  10  keyboards  and  three  Friedan 
8202s.  Call  or  write:  Gordon  Bell,  The 
Gardner  News,  Gardner,  Mass.  (617)  632- 
8000. 


FOR  SALE 

COMPUGRAPHIC  FACTORY  RECONDI¬ 
TIONED  PHOTOTYPESETTING  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  . . .  Reconditioned  by  Compugraph- 
ic.  Installed  by  Compugrapnic.Guaranteed 
by  Inland. 

CompuWriter  II  $5950 

CompuWriter  II  Jr.  $5750 

496 ITL  $4450 

ACM  9000  $11,950 

CompuTape  II  $7950 

Other  models  available.  Call  NOW,  TOLL 
FREE,  (800)  255-6746  and  cash  in  on  our 
Special  Bonus  Offer.  You’ll  save  even 
more! 


PRESSES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  folder  with  one  Com¬ 
munity  unit  (both  1971  oil)  $40,000. 
Baldwin  Counterveyor  (1975)  $6000. 
Thoen  Publishing,  1625  W.  Broadway, 
Spokane,  Wash.  99201.  (509)  326-2234. 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
2  Goss  Community  units  for  add-on 
(3oss  Community  1  unit,  folder 
Goss  Community  folders 
Goss  Suburban  folder 
(3oss  Suburban  3  units 
Goss  Suburban  5  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folder,  2ZW 
Cottrell  V-22,  6  units 
Color  King  2;1  folder,  model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite,  45V2'' 
cutoff 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


DAILY  KING  PRESS— 6  unit  stacked  rotary 
offset  with  a  balloon  folder.  Call  for  ap¬ 
pointment.  (201)  671-5304. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  6-unit,  SC  folder,  new 
1970.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312)  738-1200; 
Telex  25-4388. 


HARRIS  V-15A  WEB  OFFSET.  5  units  with 
V-15A  Folder  and  Accumeter  Paster.  Con¬ 
sider  offer  on  all  or  part.  Dick  Conlon, 
(713)  623-0060. 


COTTRELL  JF-1  FOLDER.  New  1967,  good 
condition.  Phone  (713)  452-4761,  contact 
Don  Hedges. 


BUILT  IN  1965,  cleaned,  painted,  pol¬ 
ished,  refurbished  GOSS  SUBURBAN  with 
Urbanite  folder  including  V4  fold,  36' 
web,  22%'  cutoff,  2  standard  floor  units,  4 
Signature  units  (2  stacked),  two  4  position 
roll  stands,  two  50hp  drives  and  assort¬ 
ment  of  new  parts  (about  $15,000  worth). 
Available  immediately.  Will  sell  all,  or  any 
part. 

Built  in  1954,  HANTSCHO  Commercial 
Printing  Press,  36"  web,  22%"  cutoff,  2 
folding  machines,  V4  and  Vi  standard  fold¬ 
er,  heavy  duty  folder  with  double  parallel 
Va  and  VS  (air  former),  5  perfecting  printing 
units,  1  double  roll  stand  and  PTv  driven 
infeed  rollers,  1  Hantscho  36x22 V double 
imprinter,  1  WPE  Otepka  2  pass  dryer,  1 
WPE  Otepka  2  pass  chill  roll  stand,  1  Reli¬ 
ance  variable  speed  50hp  drive,  1  Durham 
Bush  refrigeration  system  for  chill  rolls, 
one  5hp  low  pressure  air  blower  for  folder 
formers.  Available  immediately.  Will  sell  all 
or  part. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 

EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

(201)  438-3744 
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GOSS  URBANITE  4  units,  new  approxi¬ 
mately  1964,  half  and  quarter  folder.  New 
Gregg  imprinter,  Gilmount  Va  and  Va  folder. 
Contact  IPEC  Inc.,  (312)  738-1200. 


URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


(KJSS  HEADLINER  PRESS 
23  9/16  CUTOFF,  EXCELLENT  CONDI¬ 
TION.  6  units  and  (k)ss  2:1  and  3:2  fold¬ 
ers.  Includes  saddles  for  direct  printing. 
Complete  accessories  and  spare  parts.  Box 
239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  UNITUBE,  12units.  5color decks,  2 
folders.  Equipped  with  Beach  saddles  for 
NAPP  plate  system.  Complete  NAPP  plate 
equipment  included.  Excellent  condition, 
available  early  1978.  Contact  Orren  Rob¬ 
bins,  Cape  Cod  Times,  Hyannis,  Mass. 
02601.  Ph:  (617)  775-1200. 


AVAILABLE  NOW  IN 
OUR  INVENTORY 

(k>ss  Suburban  press,  7  units,  sell  all  or 
break  up. 

Goss  Suburban  folder,  40hp 
Goss  Urbanite  inverted  folder  (delivers  to 
back  side) 

We  have  for  immediate  delivery:  Commun¬ 
ity,  V-15A,  V-25,  ColorKing  equipment. 
Advise  us  of  your  needs. 

O.N.E, 

1761  Tully  Circle  N.E. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  30329 
(404)  321-3992 


CUTLER/HAMMER  dual  control  panels 
paralleled  and  synchronized,  Tuboards, 
consisting  two  Reliance  T-motors,  frame 
505-AM,  75-lOOhp,  IDU  302671-711, 
RPM-li50-1750,  257-343  amperage. 
Equipment  properly  removed,  tagged, 
packed  for  common  carrier  immediate 
shipment  FOB  Idaho  Falls.  Additional 
equipment  Goss  Unitube  UT-823  press 
that  was  twinned  offer  Goss  Universal 
folder  complete.  The  equipment  being  of¬ 
fered  being  replaced  by  Goss  Urbanite 
offset.  Contact  WNMA  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box 
5258,  San  Mateo,  Calif.  94402. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


STA-HI  251,  257  or  Cutler  Hammer  Mark 
III  Stacker.  Also  SHERIDAN  24P  or  48P  or 
Mueller  227  inserter.  Box  2053,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  1714,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT: 
GOSS  URBANITE  4  TO  8  UNITS. 
BOX  1548,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


USED  PE)CTO  3  ft.  shear,  foot  operated. 
Can  be  old,  but  must  be  working.  F.  L. 
Greenway,  196  14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30318.  (404)  878-3257. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MUELLER  227  inserter 
and  Mueller  231  stacker. 
Box  2251,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  BY  PUBLISHER:  2  or  3  unit  Goss 
Community  or  Fairchild  Newsking.  Call 
(516)  588-6600. 


INSERTER,  top  shape,  must  see  running. 
Send  literature,  price.  Yukon  News,  211 
Wood,  Whitehorse,  Yukon,  Canada  YIA 
2E4. 


WANTED:  Used  Compugraphic  2961  high 
speed  from  private  owner.  Wayne 
Townsend,  P.O.  Drawer  1,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
35401. 


APS-4  WITH  REVERSE  LEADING. 

GOOD  CONDITION. 
GEORGE  HAUER,  (513)  721-2700. 


SIGNODE  MLl  or  ML2  Plastic  Strapper. 
Eric  Seacrest,  Box  1228,  North  Platte, 
Neb.  69101.  (308)  532-6783. 


Ill 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
ADVERTISING  SERVICES 


HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


YOUR  WEEKLY  PAPER  can  do  better  with 
help  of  professional  advertising  consul¬ 
tant.  Box  725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART  SERVICES 


CARTOONS,  feature  illustrations  to  order, 
rapid  delivery  anywhere  U.S.;  28  years 
daily  and  syndicate  experience;  samples. 
Box  149,  Worthington,  Ohio  43085. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


TWO  AIDS  for  your  circulation  department! 
CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for 
promotion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  repro¬ 
duction.  Ask  for  details.  BERl(^LEY/Small. 
Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  BOOSTER.  Take  advantage 
of  your  readers'  interest  in  their  roots  by 
offering  family  tree  charts.  Rates:  $1.98 

for  one;  $1800  for  thousand.  Useful  Gifts 

and  Books  (llA),  1540  Broadway,  Suite 

303,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  Rt.  2, 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501,  (512) 
682-7011. 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


INTERIM  INSTRUCTOR  for  broadcasting, 
basic  journalism  course.  A  PhD,  experi¬ 
ence  preferred;  Masters  considered.  Dept, 
of  Mass  Communications,  St.  Bonaventure 
University,  St.  Bonaventure,  N.Y.  14778. 


NEW  POSITION— $16, 500-$18,500,  9 
months  salary,  associate  professor  rank. 
Tenure  earning  position.  Require  PhD  in 
Mass  Communications,  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  and  minimum  of  3  years  professional 
media  and/or  agency  experience.  To  teach 
advertising  courses  and  graduate  courses 
in  research  methods  and  communications 
theory.  Will  consider  for  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  at  $14,500-$16,500  person  at  ABO 
stage  with  minimum  of  3  years  profes¬ 
sional  media  and/or  agency  experience. 
Application  deadline  is  M^  10.  Appoint¬ 
ment  effective  August  1977.  Send  appli¬ 
cations  and  credentials  to  Or.  Deryl  R. 
Learning,  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Journalism, 
Marshall  University,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
25701.  An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


3  FACULTY  POSITIONS 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
OR  INSTRUCTOR 
FOR  FALL,  1977. 

(1)  Teach  news-editorial  skills  and  under¬ 
graduate  theory  courses.  Law,  history  or 
photojournalism  teaching  experience 
helpful.  Professional  experience  neces¬ 
sary. 

(2)  Broadcast  newswriting  and  general 
broadcast  courses,  including  basic  jour¬ 
nalism,  broadcast  issues  and  theory 
courses.  Radio  background  particularly 
helpful.  Professional  experience  neces¬ 
sary. 

(3)  Introductory  and  advanced  under¬ 
graduate  speech  and  broadcast  courses. 
Radio  or  television  background  useful. 

For  all,  PhD  preferred,  MA  required.  Some 
assignment  recombination  possible. 
Salaries  to  $14,000,  depending  on  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Write  before  May  6lo;  Dr.  Lee 
Brown,  Department  of  Journalism,  Broad¬ 
casting  and  Speech  Communication,  Buf¬ 
falo  State  College  (SUNY),  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
14222.  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  JOUR¬ 
NALISM  to  begin  Fall,  1977.  Tenure-track 
appointment.  MA  required,  additional 
work  desirable.  Courses  in  journalism,  re¬ 
porting,  news  editing,  as  well  as  student 
newspaper  advisor.  Send  resume,  tran¬ 
scripts  and  letters  to  Dean  Benjamin  Jor¬ 
dan,  Baker  University,  Baldwin,  Kansas 
66006,  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  temporary, 
1977-78  academic  year,  $13,500.  PhD 
preferred  or  ABD;  newspaper  experience 
essential;  ability  to  teach  basic  and  ad¬ 
vanced  reporting  required;  magazine  or 
editing  desirable;  possible  lecture.  Affirm¬ 
ative  Action  Employer.  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communication,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Prof.  George  Hage,  Search 
Committee  Chairperson,  Murphy  Hall,  206 
Church  St.  S.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 
55455.  May  lO  deadline  for  applications 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


LABOR  RELATIONS— Newspaper  group 
seeks  experienced  labor  relations  person 
to  counsel  member  newspapers.  Long  es¬ 
tablished  company  with  challenging  as¬ 
signments.  Congenial  colleagues  and  at¬ 
tractive  salary  and  benefits.  Answer  with 
resume  to  Box  757,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  a  “take  charge"  person 
to  supervise  all  outside  advertising  sales 
(classified  and  retail).  This  person  will  help 
complete  salesmanagement  programs,  re¬ 
fine  our  salesmanagement  blue  print,  up¬ 
date  market  potential  figures,  help  de¬ 
velop  higher  productivity  level  in  the  field 
and  most  important  continue  ongoing  in 
field  and  in  office  sales  training  of  an  al¬ 
ready  professional  sales  staff.  (We  place  a 
lot  of  emphasis  on  daily  sales  training.)  We 
want  a  salesmanager  who  isn't  afraid  to 
make  calls  with  salesmen  and  help  them 
improve  their  skills. 

If  you're  this  person  and  you're  looking  for 
an  opportunity  to  show  your  stuff.  If  you 
want  to  work  in  one  of  Harte-Hanks  pre¬ 
mium  markets.  If  TOTAL  compensation 
POTENTIAL  in  excess  of  $20-22,000  ap¬ 
peals  to  you.  Write  me  and  tell  me  about 
yourself  (include  a  resume).  Jim  Schmitt, 
c/o  Journal  News,  Court  and  Journal 
Square,  Hamilton,  Ohio  45012. 


COMMUNICATIONS  EXECUTIVE 

Communications  company  with  multiple  newspaper  and 
broadcast  operations  requires  strong  administrative  officer  to 
fill  key  home  office  position  created  by  rapid  growth.  Have 
ambitious  further  acquisitions  plans  and  the  wherewithal  to 
achieve  them.  Candidate  must  have  ability  to  organize  and 
direct  people,  plus  a  sound  foundation  in  financial  manage¬ 
ment  of  newspapers  and  and/or  broadcasting.  Resume  and 
salary  requirements  to 

Box  645,  Editor  &  Publisher 


$2,000,000  REVENUE  CABLE  TV  system 
needs  experienced,  innovative  journalist 
to  manage  news  team,  extensive  video  re¬ 
cording  and  playback  operations,  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  Now  producing  daily 
local/wortd  news  hour,  election  coverage, 
TV  magazine  show,  other  specials.  Moving 
into  fiber  optics  and  Pay-TV. 

Journalism  degree,  electronics  knowledge, 
five  years  management  experience  or  MBA 
desired.  $15K-$20K  base  salary,  override, 
stock,  benefits.  U.S.  Pacific  island  loca¬ 
tion. 

Reply  to  Box  667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RESEARCH  DIRECTOR  wanted.  Statistical 
and  technical  expertise  and  proven  talent 
a  must.  Experience  in  newspaper  research 
effort  of  interest.  Zone  1  newspaper  group 
will  establish  quality  in-house  research 
capability.  Purpose  is  to  ask  right  ques¬ 
tions  and  supply  information  on  readers 
and  product.  Relevant  secondary  data  ac¬ 
cumulation  important.  Help  in  creating  ad 
sales  material.  Research  for  news  stories  is 
down  the  road.  Director  will  report  to  gen¬ 
eral  management  and  work  with  editor,  ad 
director  and  circulation  director.  Great 
chance  for  professional  growth.  Excellent 
location,  benefits.  Salary  commensurate. 
Resume  and  references  to  Box  690,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER  for  group  of 
Florida  suburban  papers.  Highly  comMti- 
tive.  Only  the  strong  survive.  Box  723, 
Editor  &  Kiblisher. 


PUBLISHER 

Area  6  daily,  6K  circulation.  Our  candidate 
will  have  a  proven  background  in  general 
management  in  the  suburban  market, 
familiar  with  all  departments.  An  originator 
of  ideas,  cost  effective,  with  strong  ability 
in  leadership  and  motivation  of  staff.  (Our 
people  are  our  most  vital  asset.)  0>mmun- 
ity  involvement  and  leadership  also  a  must. 
Familiar  with  marketing  in  Area  6.  This  is  a 
key  position  with  a  growing  company  in  the 
newspaper  and  broadcast  business  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Sunbelt.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences.  salary  history  to  Box  760.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARTISTS 


MEDIUM  SIZED  ZONE  2  newspaper  group 
(morning,  evening  and  Sunday)  seeks  a 
professional  with  experience  in  print 
media  to  take  charge  of  our  art  depart¬ 
ment.  Job  involves  illustrations,  graphics, 
layouts  and  cartooning.  Director  will  con¬ 
tribute  what  he/she  can  and  draw  the  rest 
from  the  staff.  Excellent  working  environ¬ 
ment  and  benefits.  Send  resume,  tear- 
sheets  to  Box  755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


VI/ANTED:  Experienced  circulation  man¬ 
ager  in  Zone  8.  Salary  and  commission  to 
be  discussed.  4000  daily.  Box  639,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  needed  for  far- 
north  medium-sized  afternoon  6-day  pub¬ 
lication.  ABC  17,500  in  growing  area.  Need 
person  strong  and  familiar  with  little  mer¬ 
chant  plan,  sales  promotion,  ABC  record 
keeping,  departmental  budgeting  and  or¬ 
ganization.  Liberal  fringe  benefits,  includ¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  company  stock  purch¬ 
ase  in  addition  to  Employee  Stock  Owner¬ 
ship  Plan.  Box  644,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES-ORIENTED 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  a  newspaper  career- 
oriented  person  to  head  up  our  circulation 
operations.  A  strong  sales  promotion  effort 
is  going  to  be  a  key  part  of  this  job.  We  also 
are  very  marketing-oriented.  For  those 
reasons,  we  believe  the  best  background 
for  this  job  is  a  journalism  degree  plus  a 
record  of  success  in  ad  sales  plus  some 
knowledge  of  circulation.  We  obviously  re¬ 
quire  someone  with  a  lot  of  enthusiasm 
and  drive  who  sees  opportunities  in  a  chal¬ 
lenging  job  such  as  this.  Excellent  location 
in  £)ne  7.  All  replies  will  be  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Please  submit  a  brief  record  of  your 
background  to  Box  652,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer, 
M/F. 


Circulate  Your  Jobs,  Services, 
Talents  to  the  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience  in  the 
World  with  ESiP  Classifieds 


ENERGETIC  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for 
medium  tri-weekly.  Newly-developed  home 
delivery.  Great  potential  with  future.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  No.  2  person  to  move 
up.  Immediate  opening.  Contact  Publish¬ 
er,  Gazette-Leader,  1212  Atlantic  Ave., 
Wildwood,  N.J.  08260. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  10,000  cir¬ 
culation  PM  daily  in  pleasant,  growing 
community  of  16,(J00  in  southeast  Kansas. 
Good  salary,  bonus,  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  618,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 

22,0CX)  afternoon  offset  daily  needs  an 
energetic,  objective-oriented  person  who 
can  conceive,  plan,  organize,  implement 
and  manage  effective  promotion,  sales, 
service  and  collection  programs  in  growing 
Zone  4  market.  The  person  we  seek  is 
thoroughly  knowledgeable  of  all  circulation 
aspects,  is  very  strong  in  human  relations 
and  is  able  to  provide  quality  leadership. 
Position  offers  opportunity  for  personal 
and  professional  development,  achieve¬ 
ment-oriented  pay  and  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  If  you  want  to  learn  more  about 
this  challenging  and  rewarding  opportu¬ 
nity,  send  resume  describing  yourself,  ed¬ 
ucation  and  experience  to  ^x  727,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

One  of  the  key  roles: 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
GRAVURE  MAGAZINE 

Will  Add  Traveling  Customer 
Relations  Representative 
First  year  pay  range  $30,0(X)  to  $35,000. 
Residence  locale  not  mandatory.  Someone 
knowledgeable  about  Midwest  and 
Southwest  preferred.  Acquaintanceship 
among  newspaper  executives  prerequisite. 
Ability  and  willingness  to  travel  necessary. 
Interestingly,  challenging,  satisfying  re¬ 
sponsibility  immediately,  with  personal 
development  potential,  at  one  of  America's 
largest  circulation,  still-growing  publica¬ 
tions.  Corporate  headquarters  New  York. 
One  or  more  of  publishing  or  business 
management,  or  advertising  or  circulation 
sales,  or  editorial  background,  or  market¬ 
ing/research  accompli^ments  essential. 
This  is  a  new  position,  not  a  replacement. 
Available  for  interviews  in  San  Francisco 
April  23-28  during  ANPA  convention,  af¬ 
terwards  in  Chicago  or  New  York.  For  San 
Francisco  appointment,  phone  or  stop  in 
or  leave  message  for  Box  MF,  Huntington 
Hotel.  For  phone  or  personal  interviews 
after  April  28,  write  Box  747,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  central  Ari¬ 
zona  daily-weekly  group.  Top  salary,  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Don  Kramer,  Casa  Grande  Dis¬ 
patch,  P.  0.  Box  369,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz. 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
We  are  one  of  America's  finest  7-day  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  located  in  a  dynamic 
market  on  Florida's  West  Coast.  We  are 
looking  for  a  top-notch  sales  oriented  indi¬ 
vidual  to  work  with  our  highly  professional 
sales  staff.  Must  be  able  to  motivate 
people. 

The  challenges,  additional  responsibilities 
and  growth  potential  are  excellent,  along 
with  comprehensive  medical  and  life  in¬ 
surance  coverage  and  retirement  plan.  If 
you  are  willing  to  work  hard  to  achieve 
realistic  goals,  send  resume  to  Rosita 
Peterson,  Tamoa  Tribune-Times,  P.  0.  Box 
191,  Tampa,  Ra.  33601. 


SALES  MANAGER:  Expanding  daily¬ 
weekly  newspaper  group  seeks  sales  and 
promotion  minded  individual  to  sell  key 
accounts  as  well  as  manage  department 
for  growing  daily  (17,000  circulation)  and 
weekly.  Area  2.  Prefer  some  experience 
but  will  train  the  right  person  seeking  ad¬ 
vancement  in  the  newspaper  field.  Applic¬ 
ant  should  come  from  Area  1  or  2.  Send 
complete  resume  on  past  experience  in¬ 
cluding  former  earnings  to  Box  657,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  23,  1977 
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HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED 

TELEPHONE 
SALES  MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced  person 
to  direct  telephone  sales  for  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  in  a  competitive  market 
(150,000-1-  circulation  in  Zone  5).  Staff  of 
20  plus  supportive  personnel.  Must  be 
able  to  organize,  train,  motivate,create 
and  implement  new  sales  ideas.  Must  be 
able  to  meet  and  handle  daily  telephone 
sales  challenges.  Telephone  sales  man¬ 
agement  experience  necessary.  Top  salary 
pfus  bonuses  for  the  right  person.  Full 
company  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
745,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


GOLDEN! 

Only  rarely  do  all  factors  mesh  to  create 
unusual  opportunity.  Right  job — right 
person— right  time.  Timing.  We  have  the 
position — NOW.  Are  you  qualified  to  be  our 
advertising  manager— future  general  man¬ 
ager?  Zone  5,  established,  5  suburban 
offset  weeklies.  Not  (yet)  the  biggest,  but 
moving  fast.  Current  growth  unlikely  to 
stop  in  great  competitive  area.  Very  good 
papers,  new  equipment,  aggressive,  dedi¬ 
cated  staff,  good  saleable  image.  Busy 
publisher  can^  handle  all.  $25-3(}M,  bene¬ 
fits,  percentage  profits,  long-range,  too. 
Send  tell-all  resume,  track  record,  what 
you  can  do  for  us,  etc.  Timing.  Now.  Box 
620,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  20,000 daily 
plus  Sunday  operation.  Individual  will  be 
held  responsible  for  total  department  op¬ 
eration.  Write  me  a  letter  and  tell  me  about 
yourself.  Tell  me  your  experience,  your 
salary  requirement  and  your  long-range 
goals.  Write  Box  625,Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  CHAIN  needs  experienced,  top¬ 
flight  ad  person  who  can  produce  spec  lay¬ 
outs  that  sell.  Be  a  leader  in  a  secure 
community  sen/ed  by  a  prize-winning  small 
daily.  Great  opportunity  for  a  well- 
organized  person  who  can  supervise 
others.  Good  pay,  bonus,  many  benefits. 
Fritz  Dalrymple,  News-Sun,  Kendallville, 
Ind.  46755.  (219)  347-0400. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING— Aggressive  sales¬ 
person,  promotion-oriented,  for  daily  and 
weekly  shopper  located  Area  9.  Please 
send  resume  to  General  Manager,  Skagit 
Valley  Herald,  P.  0.  Box  578,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Wash.  98273  or  phone  (206)  424-3251. 


AD  SALESMAN  for  Florida  weekly.  $160 
guarantee,  plus  car  expense  and  commis¬ 
sion  setup.  Send  written  resume  NEWS, 
P.  0.  Box  31,  Lake  Wales,  Fla.  33583. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPEOPLE  have  ex¬ 
ceptional  career  opportunities  with 
Pioneer  Newspapers.Write  or  call  J.V. 
Brenner,  P.O.  Box  628,  Carson  City,  Nev. 
89701.  (702)  883-5670. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
Continued  dynamic  growth  creates  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  an  ambitious  retail 
advertising  representative,  with  a  proven 
track  record  of  sales  success. 

This  is  a  challenging  position  with  good 
growth  potential.  We  offer  an  excellent 
Base  salary  and  incentive  plan.  In  addition, 
you  will  be  representing  one  of  America's 
finest  7-day  metropolitan  newspapers. 

If  you  can  sell  on  a  highly  professional  level 
and  are  not  timid  aBout  working  hard  to 
attain  your  goals,  send  a  comprehensive 
resume  to  [)om  Cassano,  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  The  Tampa  Tribune  &  Times, 
P.O.  Box  191,  Tampa,  Florida  33601. 


LEADING  AWARD-WINNING  California 
daily  seeks  experienced,  innovative  Ad 
Executive  for  m^or  ad  role.  Send  data  and 
references  to  Publisher,  Contra  Costa 
Times,  P.O.  Box  5166,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif 
94596. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


TWO  POSITIONS  open  for  experienced  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen,  one  local,  one  regional. 
Send  resume  to  Idahonian,  Moscow,  Idaho 
83843. 


NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

for  one  of  Ohio’s  most  prestigious  com¬ 
munities.  Two  weekly  papers,  one  with  two 
editions  and  the  other  a  45-year-old,  sec¬ 
ond-class  mail  publication. 

We  are  interested  in  someone  with  a  solid 
background  in  weekly  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  direction.  Will  be  a  working 
ao  manager  in  charge  of  two  other  display 
salespersons  and  also  responsible  for  the 
direction  of  the  classified  sales  depart¬ 
ment. 

Our  expanding  company  offers  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  growth  and  earning 
potential  for  the  right  person.  Salary  open. 
Excellent  benefit  program. 

WRITE  ONLY  TO: 

TRI-VILLAGE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Thomas  M.  Forsythe 
1302  Grandview  Ave. 
Columbus,  Ohio  43212 


FLORIDA  opportunity  for  able,  eimeri- 
enced  retail  advertising  salesperson.  Grow¬ 
ing  competitive  market  offers  challenge 
and  opportunity  with  major  metro  paper. 
Three  years  experience  minimum.  College 
background  preferred.  Good  salary,  com¬ 
mission  for  outstanding  results  and  excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Tell  us  what  you  have  done 
and  will  do  for  us  in  letter  to  Box  655, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  enthusiastic  ad 
director.  Challenging  position  at  a  growing 
(^lifornia  suburBan  daily.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  715,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  central  Ari¬ 
zona  daily-weekly  group.  Should  be  strong 
in  retail.  Top  salary,  benefits.  Write  Don 
Kramer,  Casa  Grande  Dispatch,  P.O.  Box 
369,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  85222. 


ADVERTISING  PRO  to  assume  manage¬ 
ment  of  small  suburban  Zone  3  group. 
Challenging  situation  with  authentic 
growth  potential.  Send  resume,  salary  re- 

tuirements  and  references  to  Box  756, 
ditor  &  Publisher.  If  you're  ready  for 
newspaper  management,  let's  talk. 


EDITORIAL 


THE  FINDLAY  (OHIO)  COURIER,  morning 
25,000  daily,  seeks  night  editor  with  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability,  seasoned  news  judg¬ 
ment,  sharp  editing  skills  to  handle  major 
daily  editing  responsibility  in  electronic 
newsroom.  Pleasant  working  conditions 
with  bright  staff.  Written  applications  only. 
Write  Robert  Hesse,  Executive  Editor,  The 
Findlay  Ohio  Courier,  45840,  giving  qual¬ 
ifications. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting. 
Unique  opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Clips 
resume  to  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  in  Zone  6  needs  managing 
editor.  Emphasis  on  local  news.  Must  be 
civic-minded  and  experienced  news  per¬ 
son.  Good  salary  and  fringes.  Send  fullde- 
tails  to  Box  703,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK— Experienced,  able  to  work  any 
shift.  Rod  O'Dell,  The  Daily  Advance, 
Dover,  N.J.  07801. 


COPY  EDITOR— FEATURES  DESK 
Layout  and  graphic  skills  essential.  Im¬ 
mediate  opportunity  to  join  East  Coast 
newspaper  (AM,  PM  and  Sunday).  Com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  top  employee  benefits 
m  attractive  geographical  location.  Box 
744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


AMBITIOUS  AD  MANAGER  to  be  general 
manager/ad  manager  of  growing  group 
California  weeklies.  Write  Publisher,  Con¬ 
tra  Costa  Times,  P.  0.  Box  5166,  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif.  945%. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  tor  April  23,  1977 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR  with  year  of  experience  who 
cares  about  spelling,  punctuation,  tight 
writing.  Lively  Zone  2  AM  offers  opportu¬ 
nity  to  learn  total  desk  operation.  VDT  ex¬ 
perience  helpful  but  not  necessary.  Call  or 
write  Virginia  Boyd,  Personnel,  (914)  343- 
2181,  Tlw  Times  Herald-Record,  40  Mul¬ 
berry  St.,  Middletown,  N.Y.  10940. 


EDITOR  WITH  A  “LOCAL"  TOUCH— A 
rapidly  growing  chain  of  community  news¬ 
papers  IS  looking  to  fill  the  top  editorial 
slot.  Full  editorial  responsibility  with  direc¬ 
tion  of  full-time  staff  of  8  and  extensive 
network  of  correspondents.  3-5  years 
background  in  newsroom  management 
plus  a  strong  feel  for  the  suburban/small 
town  scene.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
long-term  growth.  Send  full  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  615,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VERSATILE  reporter-photographer  for 
award-winning,  135-year-old  7500  weekly 
in  Western  Illinois  county  seat  town  of 
4200.  Write  Allan  A.  Seiler,  The  Pike  Press, 
115  W.  Jefferson,  Pittsfield,  III.  62363. 


COPY/LAYOUT  EDITOR.  The  opportunity 
to  work  in  one  of  the  most  exciting  cities  of 
the  world  awaits  a  talented,  hardworking, 
all-around  desk  person.  Our  plant  is  20 
minutes  from  Tokyo’s  famous  Ginza  dis¬ 
trict.  In  addition  to  excellent  pay,  there  are 
liberal  benefits,  including  a  housing  allo¬ 
wance.  We  want  a  seasoned  applicant  with 
at  least  five  years'  experience  in  construc¬ 
tive,  accurate  copy  editing,  with  the  ability 
to  produce  crisp,  imaginative  headlines. 
Must  also  be  strong  on  layout.  We  are  a 
cold-type  paper.  VDT  experience  is  de¬ 
sired.  Send  resume  and  comprehensive 
work  samples  to:  Box  622,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  READER  for  13,000  PM  daily  who  is 
experienced  on  desk,  demanding  as  to 
quality,  apt  at  teaching  young  reporters 
good  habits.  Starting  salary  (fully  experi¬ 
enced)  $225,  plus  liberal  benefits.  In  one 
of  New  England's  most  desirable  small 
city-rural  areas.  Box  636,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  POSITION  OPEN— 
Challenging  job  involving  layout,  editing 
and  reporting  for  an  award-winning  daily. 
Experience  a  must.  No  fresh  grads  please. 
Going  electronic  in  May.  Write  Terry  Bor- 
cherf.  The  Sentinel,  Box  681,  Fairmont, 
Minn.  56031. 


TOP-NOTCH  NEWS  EXECUTIVE  needed  to 
run  universal  desk  of  50,000  Great  Lakes 
area  7-day  daily.  Full  responsibility  for 
product.  Salary  in  $20,000  range,  depend¬ 
ing  on  experience.  Box  698,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR:  Zone  8 
metro  daily  seeks  person  strong  in  news 
who  likes  graphics  and  layout  and  is 
knowledgeaBle  in  electronic  editing.  Write 
Box  668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-REWRITE— National  Catholic 
News  Senrice,  a  religious  wire  service  in 
Washington,  O.C.,  seeks  reporter-rewrite 
staffer.  Duties  include  telephone  inter¬ 
views  and  on-the-spot  reporting  of  religi¬ 
ous  news  and  federal  activities  affecting 
Catholics  and  also  rewrites  of  stories  from 
foreign  and  domestic  correspondents.  Job 
requires  speed,  accuracy  and  ability  to 
write  sc  that  the  “person  in  the  pew”  un¬ 
derstands  what's  happening  in  the 
Catholic  Church  today.  Guild  shop.  Salary 
range  from  $12, 116  to  $16, 172  depending 
on  experience.  Apply  in  writing  only  (no 
phone  calls)  to  Director,  NC  News  Service, 
1312  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20005. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  and  WRITING 
EDITOR  (two  slots)  for  department  pub¬ 
lishing  7-day  feature  section  plus  Sunday 
magazine  for  middle  sized  daily  in  North¬ 
east  college/resort  community.  Box  680, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SENIOR  SPORTS  REPORTER  with  ability 
to  edit  and  layout  copy.  Write  David  L. 
White,  Editor,  The  Royal  Gazette,  Par-La- 
Ville  Road  North,  Hamilton  5,  Bermuda 


WE  NEED  an  all-around  oerson  to  edit  and 
manage  newsroom  of  a  fast-growing 
weekly.  Must  be  familiar  with  general 
news,  sports,  photography  and  pasteup. 
(615)  528-5405. 


REPORTER— City  hall,  politics  and  gov 
emment.  Experience  of  5  or  more  years  a 
must,  with  emphasis  on  demonstrated  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  work.  Competitive 
salary  with  top  employee  benefits.  Excel¬ 
lent  location  with  good  schools  and  aver¬ 
age  living  costs.  Box  702,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF?  Leading  regional 
magazine  seeks  writer  with  interest  and 
experience  in  home  maintenance,  wood¬ 
working  and  other  manual  arts  to  be  pro¬ 
jects  editor.  1  to  2  years  writing  experience 
desired.  Experience  in  carpentry,  cabinet 
making  and  basic  shop  skills  a  must.  Pho¬ 
tography  and/or  drafting  helpful.  Box  717, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


FEATURE  REPORTERS  bn  economic  is¬ 
sues  for  new  national  television  series. 
Minimum  5  years  newspaper  experience 
required.  No  previous  TV  necessa^.  Use¬ 
ful  specialties — business,  energy,  interna¬ 
tional  trade  and  finance,  social  welfare  is¬ 
sues  like  housing,  education,  health.  Zone 
2.  Send  clips,  resume  to  Box  737,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

6-day  PM  in  competitive  Midwest  metro 
market  seeks  news  editor  to  process  copy, 
design  pages,  oversee  news,  sports,  fea¬ 
ture  assignments  and  assume  supervisory 
responsibility.  Position  requires  city  and 
com  desk  experience  and  initiative  in  de¬ 
veloping  news  coverage.  Good  potential  for 
advancement,  with  salary  in  $19,000 
range.  Send  resume  with  salary  history  and 
requirements  to  Box  733,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SMALL  RURAL  WEEKLY  newspaper  needs 
reporter  with  some  layout  and  makeup  ex¬ 
perience.  Knowledge  of  Spanish  also  de¬ 
sired.  Pay  $150-2(j0  per  week  depending 
on  skills.  Immediate  availability  necessary. 
Call  or  write  Louis  Chestnut,  Managing 
Editor,  Swanco  Publishing  Co.,  848  7th 
Ave.  North,  Naples,  Fla.  33940.  Ph:  (813) 
262-7601. 


FREELANCE 


WHEN  YOU  NEED  FREELANCE  HELP  list 
your  needs  in  “Freelancer's  Newsletter" 
WITHOUT  CHARGE  for  qualified  on-target 
response.  Published  twice  monthly.  Dept. 
EP-1,  P.  0.  Box  128,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y. 
12572.  (914)  876-2713. 


MAINTENANCE 


PRESS  ELECTRICIAN  with  a  Master 
license  who  has  the  knowledge  of  a  Goss 
Mark  I  press  with  Hurletron  drives  and 
controls.  Spectacolor  and  Dynapure  Ink 
Mist  Control.  Also  general  knowledge  of 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyors  and  stackers 
plus  general  knowledge  of  other  press  pub¬ 
lication  equipment.  This  challenging  full¬ 
time  position  would  be  with  a  6-day  opera¬ 
tion  located  in  Zone  5.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume,  experience,  references  and  salaiy 
requirements  to  Box  696,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


GOSS  METRO 
PRESSROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Large  quality-conscious  weekly  and  com¬ 
mercial  plant  reifulres  experienced  person 
with  management  and  technical  skills. 
Quality  and  waste  control,  preventative 
maintenance  and  production  scheduling, 
material  usage  and  production  records  are 
among  the  qualifications  required.  All  paid 
company  benefits,  profit  sharing,  etc. 
Qualified  persons  reply  to  Army  Times  Pub- 
lishing  Co.,  6885  Commercial  Dr., 
Sprinpield,  Va.  22151. 


V-25  PRESSMAN  to  supervise  night  shift. 
Zone  4.  Send  resume  to  Box  701,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  Goss  Metro 
offset,  2  half  color  decks,  union  shop, 
mid-30s  circulation,  Zone  2.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  experienced  assistant  to 
move  up.  State  references,  experience, 
salary  desired  and  availability.  Box  705, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


WORKING  SHOP  SUPERVISOR,  publish¬ 
er's  assistant,  large  weekly  commercial  job 
shop.  Linotype,  letterpress  and  offset  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Good  salary  and  profit 
sharing  interests  to  right  person.  Send 
complete  resume:  R.  J.  Grossman,  Leader, 
Salem,  Ind.  47167. 


COLDTYPE  SUPERVISOR 
Northern  California  shopper  chain  has 
opening  for  Coldtype  Supervisor.  Must 
have  thorough  knowledge  of  copy 
flow,pasteup,  camera,  typesetting  and 
markup.  Ability  to  train  arid  motivate  staff 
essential.  Good  salary  and  future.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  including  salary  history  to  Box  720, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PROGRESSIVE.  AWARD-WINNING  daily 
seeking  experienced  Electronics  Mainte¬ 
nance  Technician  who  has  the  capability 
of  managing  a  computerized  composing 
room.  Progressive  community,  excellent 
schools,  new  hospital,  accessibility  by  air 
or  Interstate.  Plant  is  air-conditioned  and 
carpeted,  with  a  company  that  is  electronic 
and  mechanically-oriented.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able,  excellent  fringe  benefits  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  advance.  Located  in  Zone  7 
where  there  is  some  of  the  greatest  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  in  the  country.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  expectations  to  Box  610, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MOVING  TO  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA? 
Have  a  job  waiting.  Openings  for  pasteup 
artists,  typesetters,  cameramen  and  mark¬ 
up.  Send  resume,  including  salary  history 
to  Box  708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS/PROMOTION 
MANAGER 

We're  looking  for  an  experienced  profes¬ 
sional  to  handle  total  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  and  public  relations  activities.  Other 
responsibilities  include  art  department 
supervision  and  Newspaper  in  Classroom. 
If  you  have  advertising  management  or 
other  related  experience  we'd  like  to  hear 
from  you.  Send  resume  with  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  750,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


RETIRED  NEWSPAPERPERSON 
with  good  media  connections  to  direct  in¬ 
formation,  preparation  and  dissemination 
advance  press  arrangements  for  company 
clients.  Some  writing,  knowledge  of 
Spanish  decided  advantage  for  expanding 
Washington,  D.C.  PR  agency  with  corpo¬ 
rate  and  government  accounts.  Please 
write  Box  740,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  wanted  for 
Zone  1  and  2,  to  sell  blankets,  rollers,  and 
cutting  bars.  Good  position.  Reply  to  J. 
Thomas  McHugh  Co.,  6800  E.  32nd  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Call  collect:  (317)  545- 
2121. 


NATIONAL  SALES  POSITION  open  for  a 
self-starter  in  Iowa  or  Illinois.  Newspaper 
sales  background  helpful.  Liberal  pay  ben¬ 
efits.  Responses  confidential.  Travel  nec¬ 
essary.  Write  Personnel  Dept.,  Box  310, 
Strasburg,  Va.  22657. 


TECHNICAL  REPS 


EQUIPMENT 
SALES  REP 

FOR  WEST  COAST 

Combined  Services  Inc.,  the 
leading  manufacturer  of  repro¬ 
portioning  equipment  (PRO¬ 
FLEX)  and  the  unique  dark¬ 
room  'System'  "WALLS",  is 
looking  for  a  successful  sales¬ 
person  to  cover  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States.  Must 
be  able  to  communicate  with 
management  and  have  a 
knowledge  of  darkroom  tech¬ 
niques.  Please  send  resume 
with  background  and  salary 
history  in  confidence  to: 

^  COMBINED  SERVICES 

1414  Laurel  Avenue  So. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  55403 


Positions  Wsnted 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER/PUBLISHER/AD 
DIRECTOR— Profit-oriented  advertising 
pro  with  outstanding  track  record  and  ref¬ 
erences  in  metro  and  suburban  opera¬ 
tions.  Need  challenge.  Under  40  and  earn¬ 
ing  $35,0(X)  now.  Looking  for  right  com¬ 
pany.  Box  621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER-MARKETING  EX¬ 
ECUTIVE  OR  AD  DIRECTOR— Seasoned, 
goal-oriented,  budget  and  bottom  line 
conscious  executive  with  strong  competi¬ 
tive  background  in  dailies  and  large  subur¬ 
bans.  A  top  administrator  that  can  pro¬ 
duce  in  all  areas  and  also  has  depth  and 
vision  alongwith  excellent  experience  and 
reliability.  Prefer  Zones  3,4,5  or  6.  Box 
643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  AD  PRO  seeks  oppoortunity 
to  manage  and  invest  in  paid  weekly.  30 
years  experience.  Box  663,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LABOR/ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER— 
Lawyer,  24,  seeks  position  utilizing  law  de¬ 
gree  and  “hands  on”  experience  in  all 
phases.  Opportunity  is  key  consideration. 
Any  Zone,  wx  707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  or  Executive  Editor  position 
sought  by  newspaperman  in  40s  with  21 

Sears  experience  in  news,  ads,  circulation, 
usiness  on  New  York  State  dailies;  last  7 
years  in  production  and  administration. 
Box  724,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER— In 
need  of  someone  dedicated  to  a  quality 
news  product  at  a  profit?  Number  two  in 
daily  ready  to  move  up.  Degreed,  goal- 
oriented  manager  wants  to  put  10  years 
daily  and  weekly  experience  to  work  for 
you.  Excellent  track  record  in  promotion, 
ads,  circulation,  administration  and  new 
production  methods.  Let's  talk.  Box  732, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUR  PAPER 
NEED  LEADERSHIP? 

Leadership  and  product  quality  boost 
community  respect  and  the  bottom  line. 
Pride  pays  off.  Proven  editorial  and  mar¬ 
keting  team  with  total  newspaper  direction 
will  achieve  profit  and  prestige  product 
with  better  use  of  existing  resources.  We 
motivate  people.  Two  award-winning  man¬ 
agers  seek  permanent  home.  Give  us  a 
chance  to  evaluate  and  discuss  your  chal¬ 
lenge.  Hire  one  or  both.  Box  710,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RICK  FRIEDMAN,  one  of  Illinois'  top  sub¬ 
urban  journalists,  wants  to  relocate.  Past  8 
years  spent  with  Chicago-area  weeklies, 
twice-weeklies,  dailies,  first  for  Paddock 
Publications,  currently  with  Williams 
Press.  Have  been  involved  with  reviving 
poor  weeklies,  starting  new  twice-weeklies, 
turning  tri-weeklies  into  dailies.  Strong 
points:  editorial,  graphics,  working  with 
young  reporters.  Contact  me  at  362 
Winona,  Park  Forest,  III.  60466;  Phone 
(312)  748-5371  (home).  (312)  687-8400 
(office). 


ROOM  AT  THE  TOP?  18  years  manage¬ 
ment  experience  news,  labor,  business, 
advertising,  circulation,  personnel.  Know 
production.  Pranger,  714  Higgins  Rd., 
Park  Ridge,  III.  60068.  (312)  692-7956. 

NEED  A  MANAGER/BUSINESS  BUILDER 
for  your  small  daily  or  large  weekly?  I'm 
looking  for  a  good,  solid  career  opportu¬ 
nity.  Prefer  eastern  U.S.  30's.  married, 
management  experience.  Lots  of  sales 
ability  plus  many  other  talents.  All  replies 
will  be  answered.  Box  693,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


YOUNG  "Renaissance"  ad  man  at  your 
beckoning.  Currently  CLASSIFIED  MAN¬ 
AGER  of  Midwest  6-day.  Also  have 
ACADEMIC  experience  at  top  J-School. 
Some  DISPLAY.  Lookira  for  Zone  5  first, 
but  not  must.  Box  654,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS  FOR 
NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


CARTOONISTS 


CARTOONISTS 


CARTOONIST  FOR  HIRE:  Also  has 

illustration/photo/pasteup/layout/writing  exper¬ 
ience.  Will  take  any  job  that  offers  opportunity  to 
cartoon.  For  resume  contact:  M.  Kurtz,  933  Hilgard, 
Apt.  401,  Westwood,  Calif.  90024.  (213)  473-4829. 


mv 


How  I  knew  you  were  into  DNA  research?  Just  a  lucky 
guess  I  suppose. 


CIRCULATION 


I  NEED  A  CHALLENGE.  9+  years  experi¬ 
ence,  3  as  department  head,  in  18,000  AM 
operation.  Refuse  to  spend  next  24  doing 
same.  Looking  for  opportunity  to  grow  and 
learn  in  larger  paper.  Salary  requirements, 
20's.  Prefer  Zones  3-9.  Box  659,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCU1.ATOR:  Ready  to  put  ideas  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  work  for  you.  Experienced  on 
competitive  AM,  PM  dailies,  weekly  and 
voluntary  collect  publications.  Presently 
employed  as  assistant  on  metro  daily.  De¬ 
sire  to  relocate  in  manager's  position,  ^x 
653,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  to  make  change 
from  Zone  5  to  Zone  4.18  years  experience 
in  all  phases  of  circulation,  up  to  30M  daily 
and  Sund^.  For  resume,  mail  request  to 
Box  676,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  QUALITY  circulation  director.  Suc¬ 
cessful  record  in  4  quality  markets  all  ex¬ 
ceeding  200M.  Top  references.  No  prob¬ 
lems.  College  educated.  Not  interested 
Alaska.  Desire  a  real  challenge.  Currently 
employed.  Interview  at  mutual  conveni¬ 
ence.  Reply  kept  strictest  confidence.  Box 
689,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  circulation  man¬ 
ager  desires  move  to  Sun  Belt.  7  years  ex- 
TOrience  with  an  excellent  growth  record. 
Seeking  and  qualified  for  #1  spot  on 
medium  paper.  Box  692,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  POSITION  in  circulation.  8 
years  experience  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Willing  to  relocate.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  729,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

L(X}KING  FOR  an  aggressive,  well-quali¬ 
fied  man  to  head  your  circulation  depart¬ 
ment?  I  could  be  just  what  you're  looking 
for.  Salary  and  history  upon  request.  Box 
7bA,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


GOAL-ORIENTED  ad  manager  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  position  with  medium  size  daily. 
Excellent  track  record.  Computer  typeset¬ 
ting  and  usage  experience.  Box  660,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WARM  WEATHER  PUBLICATIONS— 25 
years  experience  top  metro  markets,  clas¬ 
sified  and  display.  Family  health  involved. 
Box  716,  Editor  «  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER,  20  years  experience  all 
phases.  Proven  achiever  in  competitive 
suburban  market  seeks  medium  size  daily/ 
large  weekly  group.  Box  675,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


SEASONED  ADVERTISING  Manager/ 
Salesman;  Shirtsleeve  professional  does 
it  all;  sales;  marketing;  presentation.  Over 
25  years  competitive  market  success, 
major  metro  and  suburban.  Prefer  pro¬ 
gressive  publication  Zone  3  or  4.  John 
Brownell,  281 W.  Main,  VV.  Jefferson,  Ohio 
43162.  (614)  879-9196. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER/Assistant  or 
Senior  Sales  Rep  retail  display,  national, 
classified.  Mature,  fully  experienced.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record  and  references.  Keith 
Freeman,  29052  Berkeley  Rd.,  Hayward, 
Calif.  94544.  Available  during  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  ANPA  for  interview.  Will  relocate 
north  Zone  9. 


SALES  EXECUTIVE  seeks  sales  manage¬ 
ment  position.  Unequalled  experience  with 
New  York  Times-Chicago  Tribune  in  clas¬ 
sified,  retail,  national,  financial,  special 
sections,  color.  A-1  references,  resume. 
Box  712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  in  both  display 
and  classified,  31,  seeks  a  working  ad 
management  or  sales  position  with  strong 

growth  potential.  Send  inquiries  to  P.  0. 
ox  15()52,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  46815. 


AMBITIOUS  PRODUCER  seeks  ad  sales 
position  with  medium  size  daily,  preferably 
in  Colorado.  College  grad,  experience  in  all 
phases  of  daily  and  weekly  advertising.  I 
can  increase  your  linage!  Box  722,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


WE'RE  MAD  AS  HELL  AND  WE'RE  NOT 
GOING  TO  TAKE  IT  ANYMORE— Complete 
news  staff  in  search  of  paper.  4-person 
team  with  experience  in  news,  sports,  en¬ 
tertainment  and  photography.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Any  Zone.  Award-winning  staff  not 
appreciated  or  compensated.  Vve  can  han¬ 
dle  it.  Box  614,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING,  versatile,  prize-winning 
20-year  veteran  with  knowl^ge  of  politics, 
arts,  travel  industiy  is  seeking  news  job  on 
progressive  paper  in  large  or  medium-sized 
city,  any  Zone.  Box  624,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TOP  RELIGIOUS  news  specialist  with  8 
years  experience  seeks  new  Washington, 
D.C.  assignment.  Box  758,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

iperience  all - — - - 

competitive  EDITOR;  Solid  background,  knows  all 
im  size  daily/  phases.  Write,  edit,  supervise.  Sober,  in- 
!5,  Editor  4  dustrious,  imaginative.  Top  references. 
Box  763,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


GENUINE — Careful,  industrious,  re-  i  i 
sourceful  newsman,  earlv  30s,  with  10-  i 
year  career  progressing  from  reporter  to  \  ' 
editor  and  supervisor— mostly  with  90,000 
daily — sought  change,  resigned  and  is  , 
traveling;  desires  engrossing  news  position 
and  pennanent  employer.  Steeped  in  long  : 
days,  iiard  work  and  Quality  lournalism:  | 
commendations,  references  verify.  Box  i 
634,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

YOUNG  JOURNALIST  seeks  reporting  job.  ^ 
Clips  and  resume  on  request.  Thomas  Las-  ' 
siter,  1800  Stevens  Ave.  #11,  Minneapolis,  i 
Minn.  (612)  870-4018.  | 

EDITOR  seeks  business-consumer  news 
position  on  Pacific  Northwest  daily.  Box 
569,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OLD  MAN,  22,  in  pursuit  of  news  manage¬ 
ment  position  on  weekly  or  beat-level  re¬ 
porting  slot  on  mid-sized  daily.  Experience 
in  news,  beats,  features,  sports,  photo, 
editorials.  Will  work  like  dog— with  com¬ 
mensurate  loyalty— for  demanding' 
employer  who  appreciates  a  dedicated, 
professional  approach  to  the  business. 
Box  577,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR,  feature  writer 
and  columnist.  Good  habits.  Hard  worker. 
Box  604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  NEWS  by  the  story  or 
series;  or  hire  a  Washington  stringer  or  cor¬ 
respondent.  Over  2  years  Washington  re¬ 
porting  and  editing  experience;  wide  Hill 
and  agency  experience.  Box  593,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

I  WANT  A  JOB.  2-year  June  grad,  22,  col¬ 
lege  editing  and  minimal  pro  experience. 
Great  writer,  good  references.  Will  go  any¬ 
where,  US,  Cianada.  Resume,  clips  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  581,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  of  PM  daily  after  5  years 
wants  similar  position  which  affords  more 
writing  and  less  desk  work  with  company 
where  talents  and  hard  work  are  appre¬ 
ciated  in  terms  of  dollars  and  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Graduate  of  University  North  Carolina, 
chapel  Hill,  veteran  sportsman  with  na¬ 
tional,  state  and  local  awards.  Married,  37, 

1  son,  seeking  final  move.  Zone  3,4,7,8,9 
or  any  ligitimate  offer  considered.  Box 
586,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER,  26,  looking  for  spot  on 
metro  daily.  Award-winning  column  past  2 
years.  Writes  quickly  and  colorfully.  Box 
602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

METRO-MAGAZINE  EDITOR,  34,  looking 
for  Sunday  supplement  spot.  Strong  writ¬ 
ing,  layout,  editorial,  rewrite  and  photog¬ 
raphy  skills.  Tops  in  ideas  and  assign¬ 
ments.  Jim  Mencarelli,  1634  Bradford 
N.E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49503.  (616) 
774-9368. 

NEED  HELP  running  newsroom?  20  years 
daily  experience,  mostly  in  take-charge 
posts;  some  metro.  BA  journalism.  Strong 
on  layout,  packaging,  ideas;  combining 
features  necessary  to  reader  with  award¬ 
winning  hard  news  coverage.  Enjoy  special 
projects.  Primary  goal  is  quality  news 
product.  Ariy  location,  if  pay  matches  ta¬ 
lent.  ^x  662,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  DAILY  photographer/reporter 
for  two  years  in  East  wants  new  growth 
experience,  any  Zone.  Clips,  resume  avail¬ 
able.  Box  666,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  and  columnist  seeks 
position  on  medium  size  daily.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Box  761,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WELL-EDUCATED,  versatile,  experienced 
newsman  seeks  position  as  editorial 
writer/columnist  with  medium  or  major 
metro.  EEO  organizations  only.  Box  561, 
Editor  &  Publi^er. 

INDUSTRIOUS  JOURNALIST— Recent 
Northwestern  journalism  grad,  23,  wants 
to  work.  Seeking  reporting  or  editorial  pos¬ 
ition.  Available  now.  Willing  to  relocate. 
Resume  and  clips  upon  request.  Box  674, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROVEN  EDITOR-WRITER-TEACHER,  42. 
Done  it  all;  editor,  managing  editor,  Co¬ 
lumbia  J-School  professor,  ex-Nieman, 
published  N.Y.  Times,  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Box  762,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTSWRITER,  25,  seeks  job  on  '  f 
medium-large  daily.  Experienced,  bright  v 
writer  with  editing  and  layout  ability.  Box  f 
673,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

-  t 

RESPONSIBLY  CREATIVE— Experienced,  ( 
self-enterpriser.  Writing,  Editing,  photos, 
layout.  Seeks  career  with  the  best.  Box  ( 
681,  Editor  &  Publisher.  t 

I - f 

'  DROWNING.  Talented,  energetic  writer/  ( 
^  photographer  needs  a  break.  “All  I  want  is 
'  a  foot  in  the  door  so  I  can  prove  myself."  | 
I  Strong  on  profiles-features.  Some  general  < 
I  reporting.  Thrives  on  challenge.  Box  683,  j 
;  Editor  &  Publisher.  ( 

IMAGINATIVE  LEADER,  31,  seeks  to  run  * 
newsroom  on  small-medium  daily.  Can  re-  ! 
style  paper,  shape  staff.  Experienced  in  all  ; 
newsroom  phases.  Managing  editor  slot  i 
preferred.  Box  694,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

MOVIE  REVIEWER  now  writing  for  30,000 
PM  daily  seeks  better  opportunity  at  larger  i 
metro  daily.  8  years  general  news  experi¬ 
ence.  Potential  Rex  Reed.  Box  684,  Editor  , 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER  SEEKS  CHALLENGE— Strong 
in  covering  city  government,  schools,  fea¬ 
tures.  Presently  working  for  weekly,  but 
have  daily  experience.  Seek  daily  reporting 
position.  Zone  9  or  East  Coast.  Two  years 
professional  training,  J-grad.  Marilyn 
Skidmore,  131  10th  St.,  #D,  Hermosa 
Beach,  Calif.  90254.  (213)  676-1153, 
372-1487. 

INDIANA  ONLY.  Number  1  or  2  man, 
deadened  because  I  won’t  leave  Indiana. 
Jerry  Lebo.  (317)  244-7458. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Twelve  years  in 
journalism,  including  10  on  Connecticut 
daily,  no^  as  managing  editor.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Age  36,  married,  one  child.  Experi¬ 
ence  includes  business  writing,  general 
reporting  and  management.  Member  API. 
Box  713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAY  JOURNALISM  GRAD  seeks  reporting, 
editing  position  on  daily,  any  location. 
Have  5  years  experience  on  daily  in  news, 
feature,  sports,  photo,  editing.  Katherine 
Berg,  403  Benton  Hall,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
56301.  (612)  255-3471. 

THE  DIVERSITY  and  significance  of  film, 
its  great  impact  on  large  numbers  of 
people  in  today's  society,  its  entertain¬ 
ment  and  social  values  or  lack  of  them, 

?;ives  me  the  desire  and  drive  to  write  in- 
ormative,  interesting,  opinionated,  but 
fair  film  reviews  and  entertainment  fea¬ 
tures  for  a  Zone  5,  3%,(X)0  AM  daily.  I 
would  like  to  move  up  to  a  paper  that  feels 
the  same  way  I  do  about  film.  For  clippings 
and  resume  write  Box  714,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  28,  wants  job  on  large 
enough  staff  to  be  able  to  specialize.  4 
years  experience,  3  in  sports.  Creative, 
versatile,  dependable  and  very  good  with 
numbers.  Can  handle  writing  and/or  desk 
position.  Box  728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NOTRE  DAME  GRAD,  will  receive  MSJ 
from  Northwestern  in  June.  Great  sports 
background,  plus  business  and  science 
writii^  experience.  Will  travel  anywhere. 
Box  ra9.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  - 

I  SPORTSWRITER/DESKMAN  seeks  spot  on 
medium  size  daily.  Missouri  journalism 
grad,  5  years  experience.  Has  covered 
I  everything  from  preps  to  pros.  Sharp  copy 
I  editor.  Excellent  references.  Box  742, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC,  COMPETENT,  RELIABLE; 
seek  writing  positin  on  fair-sized  daily. 
Masters  degrees  in  both  Journalism  and 
Business  Administration.  3  years  writing 
experience.  Particularly  strong  in  arts,  fea¬ 
tures,  business  and  politics.  Box  721, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMPOTENT?  Is  that  what’s  wrong  with  your 
FINANCIAL  PAGE?  Dynamo  business  edi¬ 
tor/reporter  will  change  that  for  right 
medium/large  daily  in  right  city.  Done  it 
all— local  features,  stocks,  corporate  in¬ 
terviews,  bonds,  commodities,  SEC,  Utili¬ 
ties,  investigative/consumer  columns— 
,  with  biggest  financial  news  organizations. 
And  now  for  the  main  course  .  . .  Box  746, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ENERGETIC  WOMAN,  23,  anxious  to  begin 
work  in  any  Zone  as  general  assignment  or 
features  reporter.  BJ  in  May  1977  from 
University  of  Missouri.  Will  send  clips  and 
resume.  Anita  Harkins,  405  Price  Ave., 
Columbia,  Mo.  65201.  (314)  449-4863. 

COPY  EDITOR  or  reporter  offers  produc¬ 
tive  years  to  right  daily.  Concern  my  pro¬ 
fession  and  family.  BS,  middle  age.  Box 
671,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


EXPERIENCED  web  offset  pressman  with 
good  leadership  qualities  seeks  supervis¬ 
ory  position.  For  further  information  con¬ 
tact  Box  764,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  of  25,000  daily 
seeks  to  relocate  with  newspaper  in  Zones 
3,4,6,8,  or  9.  Also  have  strong  commercial, 
technical  and  sales  background— graphic 
arts  and  general  photography.  Box  670, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER;  Highly  skilled  experi-  DIVERSIFIED  WOMAN  photographer,  pic- 
enced  newswoman,  wide-ranging  cover-  ture  editqr/researcher,  layout  artist  desires 
age;  available  to  metropolitan  daily.  Sun-  staff  position.  10  years  varied  experience 
day  supplement  or  magazine;  top  refer-  major  wires,  dailies,  publications.  Box 
ences.  Box  736.  Editor  &  Publisher.  734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ences.  Box  736,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER,  25,  seeks  a  position 
anywhere.  Can  cover  all  sports  if  given  the 
chance.  Willing  to  work  hard  and  learn. 
Box  731,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER/DESKMAN,  36,  9  years 
experience  on  40,000-1-  daily  and  Sunday 
PM  as  No.  2  man,  seeks  position  on  sports 
desk  or  sports  editorship  of  medium  or 
large  daily.  Extensive  editing,  layout  expe¬ 
rience,  believer  in  organization,  accuracy. 
Now  in  Zone  5,  prefer  Zone  2,3.  Box  751, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

RESTAURANT  CRITIC  for  a  major  market 
daily  seeks  a  new  diet.  Honest.  Same  beat 
or  broader  food  reporting  responsibilities. 
Box  726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  weekly  editor-reporter, 
30,  married,  seeks  long  term  position  on 
daily.  MS  Journalism,  BS  Political  Science. 
Box  753,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  Editorial  management  position 
with  strong  daily.  Experience  as  metro  edi¬ 
tor,  wire  service  management.  Prefer 
Zones  8,9  but  will  consider  other  challeng¬ 
ing  offers.  Box  738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEST  COMPETITIVE  WORLD  NEWS, 
PICTORIAL  AND  PAGE  DESIGN  MAN 
IN  U.S.A.,  NOW  AVAILABLE! 
(201)  376-7825. 


STAFF  NEED  DIRECTION?  City  editor,  36, 
seeks  managing  editor,  city  editor  posi¬ 
tion,  small  to  medium  daily.  Looking  for 
permanent  spot  with  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  Zones  3,4,6,8,9.  Family  man,  16 
years  experience,  (iail  (915)  694-4139 
after  6  PM  (CST). 

ENGLISH  EDITORIALIST,  feature  writer 
and  'columnist  would  like  to  hear  of  full¬ 
time  opportunities  in  newspapers, 
magazines  or  related  trades.  10  months 
travel  and  work  experience  in  U.S.  Box 
741,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

7  YEARS  WITH  WIRE  SERVICES  IS 
ENOUGH.  I  want  to  return  to  newspaper 
work.  International,  economic  and  local 
news  experience,  reporting  and  copy  edit¬ 
ing.  Currently  working  as  slot  man.  Exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  computers.  Also  familiar 
with  hot  type  and  cold  type  production. 
Reporting  or  desk.  Any  Zone.  Box  749, 
Editor  &  njblisher. 


734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  PHOTOGRAPHER 
with  flair  for  s^rts,  features,  studio,  seeks 
Zone  2  position  with  major  daily.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  editing,  design  and  PR.  Great 

Portfolio  and  clips.  Box  743,  Editor  & 
ubiisher. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

BUILDING  MANAGER/MAINTENANCE 
MANAGER.  14  years  experience  in  super¬ 
vision  of  machinists,  electricians,  building 
engineers.  Capable  of  setting  up  produc¬ 
tion  management  programs  tor  all  areas. 
Box  719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  ASSIST¬ 
ANT—  Can  handle  all  departments,  front 
to  back.  Proven  record  in  cold  type  conver¬ 
sion.  Need  to  move  up.  Will  relocate  Zone  8 
or  9.  Box  739,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Executive 
Foreman.  Proven  record  in  cost,  personnel 
reduction;  labor  relations,  cold  type  con¬ 
versions;  VDT  operations.  Knowledgeable 
in  all  debartments,  front  to  back.  Box  748, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


MOTIVATE  EMPLOYEES  with  snappy  in¬ 
formation  program!  Improve  production, 
employee-management  relations.  I  seek 
corporate  PR  position;  central  New  Jersey 
preferred,  can  relocate.  News  experience 
and  9  years  house  organ  editor  and  related 
corporate  PR  experience.  Box  591,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP!  New  York  State  living  costs  are  pro¬ 
hibitive.  Public  relations  pro,  currently 
with  nonprofit  organization,  wants  to  relo¬ 
cate  in  milder  climate.  Will  affiliate  with 
agency  or  company.  Box  695,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WRITER/news  releases,  photography,  bro¬ 
chure  design.  Current  news  reporter  for 
daily  paper.  Seek  challenging  opportunity 
and  advancement.  Experienced,  versatile, 
aggressive  and  Journalism  BA.  Box  752, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


San  Francisco  re-visited 

We  expect  to  arrive  in  San  Francisco 
for  the  y^erican  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  convention  on  April  21 ,  after 
a  6-hour  flight  from  New  York  City,  32 
years  after  our  first  arrival  April  23, 
1945,  following  a  three-night  and  four- 
day  train  ride. 

World  War  II  was  still  being  waged. 
Air  travel  was  non-existent  without  a 
high  priority.  More  than  1,000  delegates 
from  45  nations  were  expected  at  the  or¬ 
ganizational  meeting  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

Advance  word  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  said  more  than  1,000  press  and 
radio  correspondents  would  attend. 
When  we  arrived  1,856  were  already 
there.  The  delegate  total  had  risen  to 
1,700.  The  Opera  House,  scene  of  the 
meetings,  had  seats  for  3,285.  Confusion 
was  rampant. 

Four  hundred  correspondents  on  that 
day  debarked  from  two  special  trans¬ 
continental  trains,  “The  Correspon¬ 
dents”  and  “The  Morapress,”  and  de¬ 
scended  on  The  Palace  Hotel  where  they 
were  supposed  to  be  quartered. 

Newspaper  executives  who  complain 
about  the  pile-up  at  the  registration  desk 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York,  or 
the  Fairmont  in  San  Francisco,  or  any 
other  hotel  where  ANPA  has  met,  should 
have  been  in  that  mob  scene. 

In  spite  of  acknowledgments  for  cre¬ 
dentials  in  hand,  neither  the  State  De¬ 
partment  nor  the  hotel  manager  ever 
heard  of  this  correspondent.  Twenty- 
three  others  were  in  the  same  boat. 

The  late  Roy  Howard  introduced  us  to 
an  assistant  manager  who  had  been  a 
reporter  for  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News  and  an  E&P  correspondent  in  that 
city  and  our  problem  was  solved. 

It  pays  to  have  a  friend. 

Fourteen  months  later  we  hit  San 
Francisco  again  after  a  long  ride  on  the 
“Atomic  Express,”  the  special  train  for 
correspondents  en  route  to  the  atom 
bomb  tests  at  Bikini. 

The  destruction  of  Nagasaki  and 
Hiroshima  was  less  than  a  year  before 
and  there  was  plenty  of  uninformed 
speculation  about  what  might  happen  out 
there  on  the  Pacific  atoll.  As  the  corres¬ 
pondents  were  about  to  embark  on  the  S. 
S.  Appalachian,  the  press  and 
communications  ship,  San  Francisco 
new  spiers  carried  a  story  by  the  late 
Howard  Blakeslee,  Associated  Press 
science  writer,  quoting  the  conclusion  of 
a  science  magazine  writer  that  the  bomb 
test  would  destroy  all  those  observing  it. 
Unfortunately,  Blakeslee’s  concluding 
paragraph  stating  the  assumption  was 
flagrantly  erroneous  was  omitted  by  the 
newspapers. 
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There  were  reports  that  part  of  the 
navy  crew  was  abandoning  ship,  which 
officers  said  were  untrue,  but  Blakeslee 
kept  the  operation  intact  by  addressing 
the  crew  and  telling  them  how  foolish  the 
speculation  was. 

Everyone  says  San  Francisco  is  an  ex¬ 
citing  city.  It  was  for  us  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,  and  many  subsequent  visits.  We 
know  all  ANPA  delegates  will  find  it  so. 

Bold  press  needed, 
says  Jaworski 

Presenting  the  E.  W.  Scripps  First 
Amendment  Award  in  New  York  April 
19,  Leon  Jaworski,  special  Watergate 
prosecutor,  called  on  the  press,  the  bar 
and  judiciary,  and  the  American  people 
to  “bring  about  a  new  era  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.” 

Recalling  his  experience  as  chief  of  the 
war  crimes  trial  section  of  the  Judge  Ad¬ 
vocate  General’s  department  in  Nurem¬ 
berg  after  World  War  II,  Jaworski  de¬ 
scribed  Hitler’s  stnmgling  of  the  German 
press  “to  assure  that  the  public  must  not 
know  of  his  evil  aims  and  his  ruthless 
wrongs.” 

“Let  us  not  smugly  believe  that  it 
could  not  happen  here,  if  impotence  of 
our  news  media  in  bringing  the  message 
to  the  people  is  ever  to  occur,’’  he 
stated. 

He  said  he  “embraced”  a  “bold 
press — a  fair  and  responsible  one  to  be 
sure — but  as  well  one  fearless  and  mili¬ 
tant  in  exposing  wrongs,  injustices  and 
above  all  else,  the  misuse  of  power  and 
the  abuse  of  public  trust.” 

Quoting  remarks  by  Louis  Benson 
Seltzer,  former  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  concerning  the  need  for 
citizen  interest  in  the  administration  of 
the  law,  Jaworski  added  that  the  “best 
and  surest  way  of  bringing  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  citizen  a  due  and  proper 
concern  for  the  administration  of  law  is 
through  a  free  press.” 

Past  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  Jaworski  was  one  of  five 
judges  for  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Award,  with 
Roderick  W.  Beaton,  president,  U.P.L; 
Keith  Fuller,  president,  A.P.;  Clayton 
Kirkpatrick,  editor,  Chicago  Tribune; 
and  Harold  Andersen,  president,  Omaha 
World  Herald. 

The  award,  presented  this  year  for  the 
first  time  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
public  service  by  a  newspaper  in  the 
cause  of  the  First  Amendment  guaran¬ 
tee,  went  to  the  Honolulu  Advertiser. 
Also  cited  was  the  Winsted  (Conn.) 
Evening  Citizen. 


ANPA  head  writes 
for  Family  Weekly 

Publisher  Joe  Smith,  in  Family  Weekly 
article,  states  “The  time  has  come  for 
straight  talk  and  frank  discussion  to  in¬ 
sure  that  Americans  do  not  lose  a  preci¬ 
ous  heritage — Freedom  of  the  Press.” 

In  a  message  addressed  to  readers 
throughout  America,  for  the  first  time 
that  a  newspaper  publisher  has  written  a 
bylined  piece  for  Family  Weekly 
magazine,  president  Joe  D.  Smith,  Jr.  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  declares  in  the  April  24  issue 
that  “freedom  of  speech  is  easily  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated,”  then  goes  on  to 
say  “Freedom  of  the  Press  is  different. 
Not  everyone  has  a  press.” 

Laying  on  the  line  various  kinds  of 
comments  from  different  segments  of 
society  that  are  critical  of  the  press  in  the 
United  States,  Smith  believes  “First 
Amendment  rights  are  essential  to  pre¬ 
servation  of  a  society  of  individuals.” 

He  likewise  states  that  “the  time  has 
come  for  straight  talk  and  frank  discus¬ 
sions  to  insure  that  Americans  do  not 
loose  a  precious  heritage — Freedom  of 
the  Press.” 

With  the  stance  of  a  leader  stating  in 
effect  that  “the  buck  stops  here,” 
Smith — who  is  also  publisher  of  the 
Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk — believes 
that  “A  publisher  is  accountable  for  the 
content  of  his  publication.  Lies,  and 
characterizations  which  deliberately  in¬ 
jure  innocent  parties,  are  grounds  for 
libel  and  damage  charges.  Among  the 
other  individual  freedoms  which  must  be 
respected  in  the  free  press  are  the  desire 
for  privacy  and  the  right  to  a  fair  and 
open  trial.” 

He  likewise  informs  that  “the  need  to 
be  truthful  and  to  be  able  to  prove  it, 
prevents  a  newspaper  from  publishing 
everything  it  hears,  or  everything  you 
may  have  heard.” 

Editor  takes  job 
of  press  secretary 

Ben  A.  Borowsky,  46,  editor  of  Bur¬ 
lington  (N.J.)  County  Times  in  Wil- 
lingboro  has  been  named  press  secretary 
to  New  Jersey  Gov.  Brendan  T.  Byrne. 

Borowsky  succeeds  Robert  B.  C!om- 
stock,  who  resigned  about  6  weeks  ago 
to  become  executive  editor  of  the  Record 
in  Hackensack,  N.J. 

According  to  press  reports,  Borowsky 
will  receive  an  annual  salary  of 
$35,000 — a  $1,000  increase  over  what 
Comstock  received. 

Borowsky  has  been  editor  of  the 
Times  for  the  past  6  years.  Previously  he 
was  sports  editor  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Bucks  County  Courier-Times  in 
Levittown,  Pa. 

Gov.  Byrne  announced  on  April  20  his 
plans  to  run  for  re-election. 
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HE  SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
FOUNDATION 

was  founded  in  1962  with  grants  from 
the  Scripps  and  Howard  families.  Its 
primary  objective  is  the  improvement 
and  advancement  of  journalism  in  all  fields  of  mass 
communications. 

T rustees  and  officers  of  The  Foundation  devote  the 
funds  at  their  disposal  to  such  things  as: 

•  Grants  and  awards  to  schools  of  journalism 
and  to  promising  students  in  these  schools.  Grants 
were  made  to  58  colleges,  and  scholarships  were 
awarded  to  158  journalism  students  this  school  year. 

•  Awards  to  persons  already  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  field  for  outstanding  accomplishment.  The 
winners  announced  here  were  selected  as  out¬ 
standing  from  more  than  700  entries,  and  share  in 
prize  monies  totaling  $21,000. 

More  than  300  Scripps-Howard  men  and  women,  in 
addition  to  others  within  the  communications 
industry,  contribute  annually  to  The  Foundation. 

The  E.  W.  Scripps  Company  is  a  major  contributor. 


Announcing 
the  winners  of 

THE 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

FOUNDATION 

AWARDS 


THE  JUDGES 

HOWARD  AWARDS 

Newspaper'Division:  Hugh  N.  Boyd,  editorial  chairman,  New 
Brunswick  (NJ)  Home  News;  Prof.  Mitchell  Stephens,  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  New  York  University;  and  Jerome  H. 
Walker,  retired  executive  editor.  Editor  &  Publisher  maga¬ 
zine. 

Broadcasting  Division:  Panel  of  12  supervised  by  Dr.  Roger 
B.  Fransecky,  program  director,  Communication  Arts,  and 
chairperson.  Interdisciplinary  Film  and  Media  Studies  Pro¬ 
gram,  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  consultant,  CBS-TV. 

MEEMAN  AWARDS 

William  Houseman,  Environmental  writer;  president  of  En¬ 
vironment  League,  Inc.;  and  consultant  to  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Architectural  Registration  and  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts;  Philip  W.  Quigg,  writer,  consultant— interna- 
tional  and  environmental  affairs;  and  Mary  Lee  Strang,  mem¬ 
ber,  Natural  Resources  Committee,  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  U.S. 

PYLE  AWARDS 

Walter  Friedenberg,  editor.  The  Cincinnati  Post;  Dr.  Richard 
Gray,  director,  School  of  Journalism,  Indiana  University, 
and  Richard  Steele,  general  editor,  Newsweek. 

SCRIPPS  AWARD 

Harold  Andersen,  publisher,  Omaha  World-Herald,  and  past 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  ANPA;  Roderick  W. 
Beaton,  president.  United  Press  International;  Keith  Fuller, 
president  and  general  manager,  The  Associated  Press;  Leon 
Jaworski,  past  president,  American  Bar  Association;  and 
Clayton  Kirkpatnck,  editor,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Committee,  ASNE. 

STONE  AWARDS 

Panel  supervised  by  Dr.  Harry  Heath,  director.  School  of 
Journalism  &  Broadcasting,  Oklahoma  State  University. 


for  outstanding 
journalism  in  1976 


•  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Awards 

•  Roy  W.  Howard 

Public  Service  Awards 

•  Edward  J.  Meeman 

Conservation  Awards 

•  Walker  Stone  Awards  for 

Editorial  Writing 

•  Edward  Willis  Scripps 

First  Amendment  Award 


ners  in  the  1976  inwards  Competiti* 
of  the  Scripps-Hd  vard  Foundation 


ROY  W.  HOWARD  AWARDS 

For  outstanding  public  service  reporting  by  ne\wspapers,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  stations. 


Newspaper  Division 

First  Prize,  $2000  and  plaque,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  for  the  series  by  Lynn 
Ludlow  and  William  Randolph  Hearst  III 
showing  how  vast  sums  of  federal  money 
intended  for  small  farmers  in  the  West- 
lands  Water  District  of  California  went 
instead  to  absentee  owners  and  insiders 
in  huge  corporations. 

Second  Prizes,  $1000,  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  Bulletin,  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  expose  of  influence-buying 
involved  in  obtaining  admission  to  pro¬ 
fessional  schools,  and  the  Santa  Fe  (NM) 
Reporter,  a  weekly  newspaper,  for  ex¬ 
posing  a  wholesale  under-assessment  of 
property  which  deprived  the  community 
of  thousands  of  dollars  of  tax  revenue. 


Lynn  Ludlow,  top, 
and  W.  R.  Hearat  III 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


Special  Mentions:  Camden  (NJ)  Courier- 

Post,  Boston  Globe,  Elyria  (O)  Chronicle-Telegram,  Philadelphia 

Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin,  and  Hartford  Courant. 

Broadcast  Division 

First  Prize,  $2000  and  plaque,  KMOX- 
TV,  St.  Louis,  MO,  for  "An  Uncommon 
Gift,”  a  special  Christmas  night  program 
by  reporter  Al  Wiman,  about  an  eight- 
year-old  girl's  experiences  with  organ 
transplants  and  the  promise  they  offer  of 
renewed  life. 

Second  Prize,  $1000,  WRFM,  New  York, 
NY,  for  "the  total  weight  of  public  service 
which  this  station  provides  its  listeners, 
Al  Wiman  Commitment  to  do  it  better  and 

KMOx-TV  more  often.” 

Special  Mentions:  KYW-TV,  Philadelphia,  PA;  WNAC-TV  and 
WRKO-Radio,  Boston,  MA;  WABC-TV,  New  York,  NY;  WTRI, 
Brunswick,  MD;  and  KNOM,  Nome,  AK. 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  AWARDS 

For  outstanding  coverage  by  newspapers 
in  the  field  of  conservation. 

Grand  Prize,  $2500,  Tom  Turner,  The 
Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson,  for  his  com¬ 
pelling  editorials  and  informative  news 
analyses  of  the  region’s  acute  water 
problems. 

First  Prize,  $2000,  newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culations  of  more  than  100,000,  Alan  Mc- 
Conagha,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  for  a  f 
comprehensive  and  illuminating  series  on  Turner 

the  deterioration  of  the  country’s  National  Arizona  Daily  star 
Parks. 

Second  Prize,  $1000,  Charles  Patrick,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  for 
revealing  the  impact  of  Florida’s  phosphate  mining  with  skill, 
balance  and  deep  penetration. 

Special  Mentions:  James  J.  Fisher,  The  Kansas  City  Times;  Paul 
Hayes,  The  Milwaukee  Journal;  Cristine  Russell,  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Star;  and  Harold  Scarlett,  The  Houston  Post. 

First  Prize,  $2000,  newspapers  with  circulations  of  less  than 
100,000  circulation.  Art  Carey,  Bucks  County  Courier  Times, 
Levittown,  PA,  for  a  masterful  presentation  in  human  terms  of 
the  related  problems  of  land  use  in  a  hard-pressed  region. 


Tom  Tumor 
Arizona  Dally  Star 


Second  Prize,  $1000,  Tom  Roberts,  The  Bethlehem  Globe-Times, 
Bethlehem,  PA,  for  investigative  reporting  that  persuaded  a  major 
corporation,  pumping  large  amounts  of  ground  water,  to  face  up 
to  its  responsibility  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  a  dropping  water 
table,  even  though  it  was  under  no  legal  obligation  to  do  so. 

Special  Mentions:  Fredric  U.  Dicker  and  Don  Haskins,  Albany 
Times-Union,  Albany,  NY;  Whitney  Gould,  The  Capital  Times, 
Madison,  Wl;  and  Kenneth  Robison,  The  Idaho  Statesman,  Boise. 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 

-or  outstanding  human  interest  reporting  raipL  ** 
in  the  tradition  of  Ernie  Pyle. 

First  Prize,  $1 000  and  a  medallion  plaque,  m 
Carol  McCabe,  The  Providence  (Rl)  Jour-  Bf 
nal  and  The  Evening  Bulletin.  Her  entry  ■ 
was  an  evocative  and  appealing  series  V 
based  on  visits  to  the  original  13  Ameri-  |F 
can  colonies,  where  she  talked  to  today’s  y 
counterparts  of  the  unheralded  farmers, 
artisans  and  housewives  who  helped  to 
create  the  United  States  200  years  ago. 

Said  the  judges:  “Carol’s  sensitive  ear  Carol  McCabo 

for  quotes  and  her  life-like  descriptive  T*** 

writing  are  in  the  best  tradition  of  Ernie  Joumai-Buiietin 

Pyle.” 

Second  Prize,  $500  and  a  certificate,  Anne  Keegan  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  for  a  compelling  collection  of  human  interest  feature 
articles  about  ordinary  people— their  trials  and  their  triumphs. 

WALKER  STONE  AWARDS 

For  outstanding  editorial  writing  in  news¬ 
papers  ...  to  include  forcefulness  of  writ¬ 
ing,  effectiveness  as  measured  by  results, 
and  the  importance  of  the  expression  in 
the  public  interest. 

First  Prize,  $1000,  John  R.  Harrison,  The 
Lakeland  (FL)  Ledger,  for  a  series  of  edi¬ 
torials  on  juvenile  crime.  These  editorials, 
the  judges  said,  were  backed  by  superb 
research,  and  showed  "clear  evidence  of  , 
their  impact  upon  the  people  of  Florida.” 

Second  Prize,  $500,  Phil  Week  and  Rus-  John  r.  Harrison 
sell  Cooke,  Bucks  County  Courier  Times,  L•«^86r 

Levittown,  PA,  for  a  series  of  editorials 
on  county  fiscal  problems,  aided  by  an  exceptional  use  of  tables, 
charts  and  graphs. 

EDWARD  WILLIS  SCRIPPS  AWARD 

To  recognize  that  newspaper  which,  in  writing,  reporting,  and 
public  education,  has  performed  the  most  outstanding  public 
service  in  the  cause  of  the  First  Amendment  guarantee  of  a  free 
press. 

Winner,  $2500  and  piaque,  Honolulu  Advertiser,  George  Chaplin, 
editor-in-chief,  for  its  unusually  imaginative  and  well  done  bi¬ 
centennial  campaign  of  writing,  reporting,  education  and  public 
service  in  the  areas  of  fighting  censorship,  improving  press  credi¬ 
bility,  combating  secrecy,  and  instituting  with  the  public  the 
need  and  the  right  to  know.  In  the  view  of  the  judges,  it  was  a 
most  significant  contribution  to  widespread  public  understand¬ 
ing  of  why  and  how  a  free  and  independent  press  assures  a 
free  society. 

Special  Mention,  Winsted  (CT)  Evening  Citizen,  Mrs.  Jane 
Michalski,  reporter,  for  a  tenacious  defense  of  the  pubiic  right  to 
know;  for  a  determined  attitude  in  combating  government  se- 
j  crecy  at  the  municipal  level;  and  for  probing  reporting  to  uncover 
I  the  truth  that  resulted  in  two  pubiic  reprimands  to  the  violators 
i  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 


John  R.  Harrison 
Tho  Lakoland  Ledger 


Will  your  entry  be  among  the  winners  in  the 
1977  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  Awards? 


ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 

The  25th  annual  competition,  for  newspaper  writing  published  in  U.S.  newspapers  during  1977 
most  exemplifying  the  warmth  and  craftsmanship  of  Ernie  Pyle  has  a  deadline  of  Oan.  15, 1978. 
The  award  is  $1000  cash  and  a  plaque.  There  will  be  a  second  prize  of  $500  and  a  certificate. 

Although  Pyle  won  his  greatest  fame  as  a  World  War  II  correspondent,  before  the  war  he 
honed  his  talents  by  roaming  America,  painting  word  portraits  of  people  and  their  daily  concerns 
that  captured  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  his  readers.  He  wrote  so  compelling  that  the  plight 
of  any  man  or  woman  took  on  universal  quality. 

As  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley  said  of  Ernie:  “His  typewriter  had  a  soul.’’ 

ROY  W.  HOWARD  PUBLIC  SERVICE  AWARDS 

Two  bronze  plaques  will  be  awarded,  one  to  a  newspaper  and  one  to  a  radio  or  TV  station  judged 
to  have  been  outstanding  in  its  public  service  efforts  during  1977.  The  plaque  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  cash  grant  not  to  exceed  $2500  to  be  distributed  to  those  individuals  on  the  paper,  radio  or 
TV  station,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor  or  station  manager,  contributed  most  to  the  effort. 

Runners-up  prizes  of  $1000  and  $500,  with  appropriate  certificates,  may  also  be  awarded, 
to  be  distributed  in  the  same  manner.  Entry  deadline  is  March  1, 1978. 

These  awards  are  named  for  the  longtime  president  and  editor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  president  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  president  of  United  Press,  who 
for  many  years  was  one  of  the  world’s  outstanding  journalistic  figures. 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  CONSERVATION  AWARDS 

B  Prizes  totaling  $8500  will.be  awarded  to  newspapers  in  recognition  of  outstanding  work  in  the 
cause  of  conservation  published  in  newspapers  in  1977.  One  grand  prize  of  $2500  will  be  awarded. 
The  remaining  $6000  will  be  distributed  in  four  awards  totaling  $3000  to  newspapers  with 
circulations  of  more  than  100,000,  and  in  the  same  number  and  amount  to  newspapers  with 
circulations  of  less  than  100,000. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  these  awards,  embraces  the  environment  and  the  forces 
that  affect  it.  Entry  deadline  is  February  15, 1978. 

The  Meeman  awards  are  named  for  the  late  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  and 
EDWARD  j.  MEEMAN  Conservation  editor  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be 
nominated. 


ERNIE  PYLE 


WALKER  STONE  AWARDS  FOR  EDITORIAL  WRITING 

[  Named  for  the  late  editor-in-chief  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  president  of  The  Scripps- 

.  Howard  Foundation,  the  Walker  Stone  Awards  are  open  to  newspapermen  and  women  in  the 

field  of  editorial  writing. 

They  consist  of  a  first  prize  of  $1000  and  a  certificate,  and  an  honorable  mention  prize 
of  $500,  with  a  certificate. 

The  criteria  for  judging  will  be  for  general  excellence. .  .to  include:  the  forcefulness  of  writing  to 
a  purpose,  effectiveness  as  measured  by  results,  and  the  importance  of  the  expression  in  the 
public  interest.  Entrants  are  to  provide  the  background  necessary  for  judging  the  above  qualities. 

Work  must  have  been  published  in  a  newspaper  in  1977,  and  entry  deadline  is  February  1,1 978. 

EDWARD  WILLIS  SCRIPPS  FIRST  AMENDMENT  AWARD 

Named  in  honor  of  one  of  the  giants  of  American  journalism  and  the  founder  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  this  award  is  established  to  recognize  that  newspaper  which  in  writing,  reporting, 
and  public  education,  has  performed  the  most  outstanding  public  service  in  the  cause  of  the 
First  Amendment  guarantee  of  a  free  press  in  the  year  1977. 

A  bronze  plaque  will  be  presented  to  the  winning  newspaper,  and  a  $2500  cash  prize  given 
to  the  editor  for  distribution  to  the  individual  or  among  the  individuals  on  his  staff  who  contributed 
most  significantly  to  the  winning  entry. 

Entry  deadline  is  February  1, 1978. 

EDWARD  W.  SCRIPPS 


WALKER  STONE 


Complete  list  of 1976  winners  inside  gatefold 


